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PREF Ae 


HAVE attempted in the following pages to give 
| the public an account of the St. Leger which will 
enable those who are not acquainted with its history 
to form some idea of its development since its very 
humble beginnings in 1776 to its enormous popularity in 
rgot. I have not tried to write for the expert; if one 
began doing that, one would speedily find that one had 
entered upon the task of a lifetime. If the whole history 
of the races run for the St. Leger Stakes between its 
first inception and the present day were written, if an 
absolutely full account of every owner, trainer, jockey, 
and horse concerned in the event were given, and if 
every anecdote and circumstance relating to the race 
were set down, one would have to contemplate some 
twenty huge folios instead of one modest octavo. It 
may be that at some future period some enthusiast, with 
plenty of time—and more than plenty of means—will 
give up his life to writing some such monumental work, 
and will illustrate it with reproductions of every picture 
relating to the St. Leger which has ever been painted— 
in the meantime the present work, imperfect as it must 
needs be because of mere exigencies of space, will perhaps 
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serve as a sort of primer for the innocent, and an amuse- 
ment for the learned. The profound student of Turf 
history will probably find nothing here of which he was 
not previously cognisant—save those mistakes and errors 
which always will creep into a book of this sort, even as 
stowaways creep into a ship—but the person who— . 
mivabile dictu!—never read a book about racing matters 
in his life may possibly be seduced by what is here set 
down to make further acquaintance with a peculiarly 
fascinating sort of literature. 

I have to make a great many acknowledgments in 
connection with this book.. A man never knows how 
angelically grateful he can be until he wants to write a 
book and finds that half his labour is saved him because 
of the labours of others in the same field. When the 
Apostle made his famous remark respecting the undoubted 
fact that some folk labour, and that other folk—to put 
the matter in practical fashion—enjoy the results thereof, 
he uttered an axiom which every manufacturer of books 
knows to be true. I have been fortunate enough to 
enter into the labours of some men who are dead, and of 
some other men who are alive, and I am grateful to 
quick and dead. If I thank the dead first, it is not 
because I thank the living less. And just as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds wished his last acknowledgments to be made 
to Michael Angelo, so I desire my first respects to be 
paid to ‘‘ The Druid’’—that always great man of whom 
we Doncaster folk have some civic right to be proud. 
Next, to Thomas Orton, indefatigable compiler of the 
“Turf Annals of York and Doncaster ’—a monument of 
industry and patience such as is rarely equalled. I owe 
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a great debt to other writers who have passed the post 
for the last time—to Thomas Hatfield, whose voluminous 
writings on the history of Doncaster are a tribute to his 
own labour; to William: Sheardown, who, though not a 
racing man himself, appears to have been laudably curious 
about the Turf, and very fond of recording its local 
history; to Dr. Miller, who wrote a “ History of Don- 
caster,” and forgot to mention the fact that the St. Leger 
is run on the Town Moor; to ‘“‘ Nimrod,” who prophesied 
the decline of North-Country racing, and would perhaps 
be glad to know that we still flourish, and are really 
much improved; and to numerous other writers, now 
dead and gone, but whose memory helps to increase the 
mustiness of the library at the British Museum. 

I have had to consult a good many books and news- 
papers in compiling this account of the St. Leger, and I 
have found none more useful than Mr. Taunton’s great 
work on ‘‘ Celebrated Racehorses,” which is a treasure- 
house in itself. I have also been indebted to Mr. Rice’s 
“ History of the British Turf,” and to Mr. Whyte’s much 
earlier work of the same name. Mr. Black’s “ Horse- 
Racing in England,” the Badminton Library volume on 
“Racing,” and Mr. Scarth Dixon’s ‘In the North 
Countree,”’ have all been laid under contribution. Thor- 
manby’s ‘‘ Kings of the Turf ’—one of the most delightful 
books ever written in connection with the sport of kings 
—has been a source of great information, and so has 
Mr. John Kent’s ‘‘ Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck.” 
Of very recent books, Mr. Richardson’s work on “ The . 
English Turf,” and Mr. George Hodgman’s “ Sixty Years 
on the Turf,” have afforded me a good deal of valuable 
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material, but I am still more indebted to Mr. H. Syden- 
ham Dixon, who, as worthy son of worthy sire, carries 
ona great tradition, for the help afforded by his book, 
“From Gladiateur to Persimmon.” 

I have a particular acknowledgment to make, and one 
on which I cannot lay too much stress, and in respect of 
which I cannot too warmly express my thanks. The 
actual details of each year’s race are, as regards the 
period from 1776 to 1843, derived from Orton’s ‘“ Turf 
Annals of York and Doncaster’’; from 1843 to 1865, they 
mainly depend upon ‘‘ The Racing Calendar.” But from 
1866 to 1901, a: period which is necessarily of most 
interest to us of this generation, the very full accounts 
which are here given are, by the very kind permission and 
ready courtesy of its Editor, entirely derived from The 
Sportsman. These accounts of the actual running, and of 
the details of each race, are so full that, brought together 
as they are here, I believe they will be of great value to 
present and future students of Turf history, and I take this 
further opportunity of once more expressing my hearty 
thanks to the Editor of The Sportsman for permission to 
use them. 

I have to thank a good many people for their kindness 
in giving me information, lending me scarce books, show- 
ing me scarce pictures, and spending their time in a 
useful and improving fashion by telling me of various 
matters more or less connected with the history of the 
St. Leger. I am particularly indebted to Mr. John Fogg 
for the help he has given me at various times in relation 
to the text and the illustrations, and to Mr. Thomas 
Anelay for lending me several scarce books, which it had 
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otherwise been hard to obtain. My thanks are also due 
to Mr. J. Greenhalgh Walker for the same reason, and to 
Mr. Mark Dowson for various tips of a purely literary 
and artistic nature, all of which turned out to be dead 
certainties. I have to thank Miss Langbridge for sending 
me Sir Francis Doyle’s stirring ballad on the St. Leger, 
and Miss Busfield for making certain valuable extracts. 
Iam much obliged, too, to the numerous Correspondents 
who have written to me from time to time in reference to 
pictures in their Possession, which they evidently desired 
me to see. I am very sorry that I have not been able to- 
inspect all these works of art, but I feel sure my corre- 
spondents will recognise that one can scarcely travel as 
far as Chicago, thence back to Newcastle, and from 
thence to Penzance, and do a week’s hard work at the 
same time. 

Tam quite aware that there are mistakes in this book. 
There always are in books like this. They lend charm 
and piquancy to the text. However—here the book is. 
If it leads one of the misguided to come and pay a 
trembling obeisance at the shrine of the St. Leger, and 
there abjure the notion that racing is naughty, its 
author will be well rewarded. 

J. S. FLETCHER. 


Doncaster : January 5, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE HOME OF THE ST. LEGER 


The Great North Road and its Associations—The Road 
between Bawtry and Doncaster—Rossington Bridge— 
First Sight of the Town Moor-—-The Birthplace of 
Flying Childers—The Avenue of Elms —Hallgate and 
the High Street—A Look Round the Town—Ease in 
an Inn—Doncaster in the Histories—Its Connection 
with the Romans—Visits of Various Sovereigns— 
Charles I. at Doncaster—Royal Sportsmen in the 
Town—Doncaster as the Centre of an Agricultural 
District—Quaint Statute Laws—The Coming of the 
Railway—Modern Doncaster and its relation to the 
St. Leger. 


CHAPTER I 


HE man who has never yet set eyes on the famous 
TT Yorkshire market-town whose name is inseparably 
connected with the classic event which is to the 
sportsmen of the North what the Derby is to their 
brothers of the South, will be well advised if he decides 
to take his first view of it after the fashion of his great- 
grandfathers—from the high road rather than from the 
railway. Nothing robs a grey-walled city or a red-roofed 
town of charm and interest so much as an entry by 
train—before you are aware of it you have been hustled 
and bustled through environs and suburbs, and dumped 
down in an evil-smelling station, which might belong to 
Timbuctoo or Pretoria for anything it possesses of in- 
dividuality or character, and which you only discover to 
be Grandminster or Appleborough because a porter says 
so, or a huge board intimates the fact after the fashion 
of the advertising folk. The proper way to make the 
acquaintance of any city or town of interest is to follow 
the right direction along the King’s highway until you 
come to it, travelling by stage-coach if it is possible, on 
horseback if it is not, and if you have not a horse and 
cannot beg, borrow, or steal one, then on Shanks his 
mare. In this fashion you gain all the advantages which 
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are lost in this degenerate age of cheap railway trains 
and sixpenny telegrams; you are sure of fresh air and 
of a well-ordered leisure; you may stop, if-you are 
so minded, at every roadside tavern; you make the 
acquaintance of the country through which you are 
travelling and see something of its folk; and in due 
course you see the towers, roofs, and gables of your 
destination rise above the horizon or the trees, and have 
time to note and observe them ere you finally set foot in 
their midst. Nothing has so much spoilt the manners 
and morals of this present age as the indecent haste with 
which travellers are hurried from one point to another, 
for a gradual access to a desired object is ever productive 
of the most lasting delights, and the mistress whom one 
wins with polite advances invariably proves better worth 
possessing than she who is half-possessed before she is 
well seen. 

It is possible nowadays to approach Doncaster in as 
many ways and from as many directions as there are 
spokes in a cart-wheel; but no man of sporting instinct 
or of taste should ever approach it save by the Great 
North Road, which cuts clean through it and leaves no 
one an excuse for coming into the town by less dignified 
entrances. It is useless to begin a pretty quarrel here 
. as to which entrance to Doncaster is the most fitting 
for the aforesaid man of taste to adopt, for the plain 
truth is that while there is a good deal to be said for 
the entrance from the North there is so much more to 
be said for the entrance from the South that the discussion 
really need not be entered upon. He will be a wise 
man who, coming from Newcastle or Plymouth, Grimsby 
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or Blackpool, eschews the railway save for his own sel- 
fish purposes, and having made his way—by its unpleasant 
means, one supposes—to Bawtry, elects to approach 
Doncaster from that picturesque outpost of the broad- 
acred county. Between Bawtry and Doncaster lie 
some eight or nine miles of the Great North Road, 
running over as pleasant a bit of undulating country as 
one could wish to see in a month’s march, and if a man 
chooses to tramp every furlong of them he never need 
be dull, especially if he was so well trained in his youth- 
ful days as to have made some acquaintance with the 
history of the old coaching-days, and with the doings of 
those fascinating gentlemen, the knights of the highway. 
He may speculate on several matters, such as why the 
bit of road between Bawtry and Doncaster is so good, 
and some other bits of the same road, in districts of 
Yorkshire which one forbears to mention, are so bad ; 
or on the gay times when Turpin, or Nevison, or Gallop- 
ing Dick, and others of their kidney took a purse or 
danced a jig with equal politeness, or the probable 
number of great people, kings, cardinals, bishops, squires, 
friars, and what not, who have passed along this famous 
thoroughfare ; or—this certainly, if it’s a hot morning— 
on the remarkable fact that ‘twixt Bawtry and Doncaster 
there is not a single roadside inn. Trees there are in 
a luxurious prodigality, with richly tilled fields and 
meadow-lands wherein there is some game and an 
apparent superabundance of rabbits; fine views there 
are, too, stretching away on one side to the valley of the 
Trent and on the other to the hills which close in the 
valley of the Don; here and there occurs a picturesque 
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farmhouse or roadside cottage; but the roadside hostelry, 
which was once such a feature of life on the English 
highways, is not to be found. 

One is apt to think, if one tramps eight miles of 
highway on a hot fine morning under such circumstances 
as those necessitated by the absence of accommodation 
for man and beast which marks the Bawtry-Doncaster 
road, of days wherein it was otherwise. A little off the 
road, on the west side, and about half-way between the 
two towns, lies the village of Rossington, in the church- 
yard of which, if local tradition be true, they used to 
waste good liquor that would have proved grateful and 
comforting to many a poor and deserving person, who, 
having put his all on a dead certainty that finished last, 
has had to pad the highway with hanging head, empty 
pockets, and a general disbelief in the beauty of life. 
Nearly -200 years ago they buried in _ Rossington 
churchyard one Bosvill, or Bosvile, styled King of the 
Gipsies, who appears to have been a man of good family, 
but withal, says the chronicler, ‘‘a mad spark, mighty 
fine and brisk, that keeps company with a great many 
gentlemen, knights and squires, yet runs about the 
country.” For this person his friends and subjects, the 
gipsies, appear to have cherished a great affection. Long 
‘years after he was dead they used to visit his grave, 
perform strange ceremonies there, and wind them up by 
offering a libation of a flagon of ale to the thirsty earth 
which trapped him in. When one considers what report 
has to say of the sort of ale they brewed in those days, 
one gazes longingly at the grave on which so much good 
home brewed October was wasted. But it is useless to 
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long, or to wonder that the grass looks just like other 
grass, and it is equally as useless to repine that the 
abolition of the stage-coaches abolished the ancient road- 
side inn at Rossington Bridge, which was so very cosy 
and comfortable that the horses used to have their 
mouths washed out there, while the passengers sat on 
the coach and admired the view, or walked into the low- 
roofed parlour to do for themselves what the grooms 
were doing for the horses. 

From the slight acclivity near the road which cuts out 
of the highway and turns eastward to the Lincolnshire 
borders, one gets a view of Doncaster and a first glimpse 
of the race-course which has been the scene of so many 
famous encounters. Since its invasion by the railway 
folk, half a century ago, the town has grown out of all 
knowledge, and the sober old houses which lined its 
long, wide street, or clustered about its market-place, 
have been surrounded by a fringe of red-brick abomina- 
tions, which are not transformed into things of beauty 
even when their occupants dignify them by the name of 
villas. But in spite of the red-brick walls and the blue 
slate roofs, which will obtrude thentselves in the outer 
edges of the picture, Doncaster at first sight suggests 
the spirit and feeling which one instinctively connects 
with the old English market-town. The high, square 
tower of its church rises boldly above the roofs and gables 
that crowd around its base, and it gains a good deal in 
beauty from the presence of quite a wealth of trees. In 
situation it does not attempt to compare with such 
famous show-towns as Richmond or Knaresborough, 
though, like them, it sits on the bank of a river. It 
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lies low, and though there is a slight shelving of the 
ground from the edge of the Don to the top of the little 
eminence called Hall Cross Hill, it is scarcely noticeable. 
Doncaster, indeed, lies in a plain, on the western edge 
of the long, dreary, flat expanse which, under the names 
of Thorne Waste, Hatfield Chase, and Marshland, 
stretches away between Don and Trent with so much 
level monotony of surface that one feels tempted to 
try the experiment of rolling a billiard ball on it.. That 
level, as most folk know, continues all the way from 
Doncaster to Darlington, extending right through the 
middle of Yorkshire, if one takes a bee-line south and 
north by way of Selby, York, and Northallerton, and one 
gets the first notion of it, oddly enough, when one comes 
in sight of the historic race-course, which, save for the 
slight rise above the furze-bushes, is as level as a table. 
How the first sight of the Town Moor strikes an absolute 
stranger—presuming, that is, that he sees it from the 
south—is a question which one might have answered in 
a hundred different ways. It is surely not indulging in 
any undue exaggeration to say that it is to the Downs at 
Epsom what a diamond is to a bit of Parisian paste— 
certainly it possesses a dignity which one is not conscious 
of when viewing the home of the Derby. There are 
indeed few prospects finer than that which one may 
obtain of the Town Moor at Doncaster from the furze- 
bushes, whence the eye looks over a vast expanse of 
level yet never monotonous country, flanked on one side 
by a noble avenue of elm trees, fringed on the other by 
the low woods of Sandall Beat, and ‘crowned at its 
further extremity by a long range of permanent stands, 
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the architecture of which, very fortunately, is in thorough 
keeping with its surroundings. 

It is all horses and stage-coaches and runaway matches 
to Gretna Green, and nine-days’ bliss along a road 
fraught with as many memories as this is—one moves 
along amidst the ghosts of postillions, the phantoms of 
post-chaises, the hundred and one sights and sounds of 
the King’s highway in the good old days wherein the 
folk who race railway trains from London to Aberdeen 
would have been burnt at the stake or ducked in the 
horse-pond. Here, not so far from the roadside as to be 
not worth while turning aside to see, is the ancient 
Carr House, where, in 1715, Leonard Childers (a member 
of the family whose seat, Cantley Hall, stands but a 
little way from the southern extremity of the race-course 
at Doncaster) bred that very wonderful and much-talked- 
about galloway, Flying Childers, the fame of whose 
deeds was so great that it was no uncommon thing in 
the Yorkshire villages thirty years ago to hear old men 
talk of him as if he were still alive. Whether this 
much vaunted son of the Darley Arabian was really as 
great as he was made out to be nobody will ever be 
able to determine now—'tis a pity that he had not more 
chances of showing what he could do, and that they 
had not been more careful in their official reports in 
those days. If their Graces the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Rutland (to the first named of whom the animal was 
sold by his breeder when he was still young) were correct 
in their timing of the race between Flying Childers, 
Almanzor, and Brown Betty, over the Round Course at 
Newmarket in 1721, the Carr House bred horse must 
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have been a marvel, for they gave his speed at one time 
during the race as being 823 feet per second, or one mile 
per minute. The Round Course was 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 
93 yards, and on this occasion Flying Childers ran it in 
6 minutes 40 seconds; on another he ran the Beacon 
Course, 4 miles, xr furlong, 138 yards, in 7 minutes 
30 seconds, covering, say the chroniclers, twenty-five 
feet at every bound. All of which is, as Dominie 
Sampson might reasonably have said in this case, 
pro-dig-i-ous, when one remembers that Flying Childers 
in his salad days used to perform the somewhat humble 
task of carrying the letter-bag between Cantley Hall 
and Doncaster, and that to modern eyes he would have 
seemed close made, and perhaps too compact in appear- 
ance to have suggested his wonderful turn of speed. It may 
be that the merits of Flying Childers were exaggerated 
—he was certainly never tested against Bonny Black, 
whose owner, the Duke of Rutland, repeatedly offered to 
match her against any owner for a race four times over 
the Round Course at Newmarket—but there is no doubt 
that no other horse has ever become so famous amongst 
Yorkshiremen, or is likely to do so. 

The avenue of elm trees which flanks the race-course 
on its south-west side, forms a shelter to the Great North 
Road, and acts as entrance-gate to Doncaster itself, has 
been the admiration of everybody who visits the town for 
many a long year. He would be a much-absorbed or a 
very surly-tempered man who could pass beneath these 
magnificent trees without admiration. Folk who come 
to the race-meetings get the best of them in two ways— 
they are usually bursting into their first green beauty when 
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the Spring Meeting comes round, while the first tints of 
autumn are beginning to steal over them when the great 
carnival of September attracts all the world and his wife 
to the Town Moor. It seems almost impossible to imagine 
this end of Doncaster without its avenue of elms ; but there 
was a time when there was neither elm, nor oak, nor ash 
here, and it is more than probable that the young men and 
maidens who make such lavish use of the shade of these 
fine trees on summer evenings have very small idea of 
how they ever came to be planted.* ‘‘ The splendid elms, 
the glory and admiration of the visitor as he approaches 
the Race Common,” says Hatfield in his “ Historical 
Notices of Doncaster,” “‘ were not planted until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The honour belongs to 
William Crowder, the founder of the family of nursery - 
men of that name at Doncaster. No majestic trees then 
adorned our entrance, and, with the exception of stunted 
oaks, and that most delightful of all our hedgerow timber 
—the hawthorn—the land was not marked by fences.” 
Nor did the Moor itself present the appearance which it 
has more or less known since horse-racing was established 
upon it, for the authority just alluded to says that it was 
at one time largely used by a curious class of the com- 
munity, who seem to have settled themselves upon 
it as original squatters, and lived al fresco lives, and 
he quotes Carew as giving an instance of a girl, the 
daughter of a family of these squatters, who, as she 
herded sheep on the Moor, attracted the notice of a 
London merchant who was passing at the time, and who 
was so much struck by her beauty that he forthwith 
begged her of her parents and carried her off with him. 
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Beneath the shade of the avenue of elms and at the 
corner of the paddock begins the long main thoroughfare 
which runs through Doncaster for a good mile, and is 
justly reckoned the finest street on the road between 
London and Edinburgh. As one walks along it towards 
the town one begins to find evidences of Doncaster’s con- 
nection with horses and horse-racing. Little more than 
a stone’s throw from the race-course stands the “‘ Rocking- 
ham ” inn, with its picture of the winner of the St. Leger 
in 1833; further along*the road and on the opposite side 
is the “ Salutation,” with its quaint signboard and vast 
stables ; as one draws nearer the town the “ Reindeer ” 
and the ‘‘ Ram”’ recall various memories connected with 
race-meetings of the past; in the heart of the town the 
‘“‘ Angel” is still more prolific of reminiscences and asso- 
ciations. All these houses are in the main street, and one 
is not far wrong in fancying that they reap a harvest 
during the race-meetings which no other event during the 
year can possibly yield to them. Certainly the High 
Street never presents such sights as on the morning and 
evening of the days sacred to the running of the St. Leger 
or the Cup. On other occasions it is fairly quiet, very 
orderly, and so spick-and-span in appearance that one 
would think that everybody who lives in it was engaged in 
friendly rivalry as to keeping his premises smarter than 
those of his neighbours. And there are plenty of matters 
along its whole length to give the most various-minded 
man abundant food for thought—the Cross on Hall Cross 
Hill, which replaced the ancient one that used to stand 
at the corner of the road leading to Waterdale; the re- 
puted burial place of a Roman emperor at Hall Cross 
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itself; the Mansion House, where all manner of jinks 
were carried on in the good old days when Doncaster 
Meet formed a social as well as a sporting event, and 
many an old house and shop of which there are stories 
and memories in connection with the races sufficient to 
fill a volume. 

Seen at its best between French Gate and Bennit- 
thorpe, there are still plenty of nooks and corners off the 
High Street which the man who desires to make himself 
acquainted with Doncaster should not fajl to see. One of 
the most interesting parts of the town is found in the 
market-place, though that within the last few years has 
lost one of its old-world features in the disappearance of 
the theatre—a quaint, old-fashioned building which one 
would gladly have seen preserved. Close to the site of 
the old theatre are several inns, which presumably came 
into their original state during the coaching days, 
and were doubtless well patronised during the race- 
nteetings of a hundred years ago. There is not so 
much doing in their roomy apartments now-a-days as 
there used to be, and one fancies that if it were not 
for market and fair days there would be small reason 
for their existence; but several of them are worth look- 
ing over for their possession of some relic or reminder 
of the olden time. It is in its inns, indeed, that Don- 
caster possesses its greatest pieces of antiquity. The 
parish church, whose square, impressive tower tops the 
roofs and gables of the market-place, is a modern 
‘building, with a trick of looking venerable, and a good 
many people who have only seen it from the windows 
of a Great Northern express may well be forgiven for 
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fancying it to be an edifice of considerable antiquity. 
“This yer cathedral, sir,’ said a Yankee traveller, 
addressing a gentleman with whom he had casually 
foregathered at Durham, “is a mighty fine church, 
but I assure you that I yesterday saw a cathedral at 
Doncaster which I admired at more than at anything 
in the way of ecclesiastical architecture that I have yet 
seen in this country of yours. I consider that elegant 
and chaste piece of antiquity, sir, to be a veritable poem 
in stone, containing all that one wishes to be delighted 
with, and I admire at them medizval architects pretty 
considerable because of it. There is a grace and a dignity 
about that Doncaster Cathedral, sir, which affected me 
mightily.” ‘‘I am very glad to hear it,” was the reply, 
‘‘and I trust your appreciation will not be lessened when 
I tell you that the church in question was built about 
forty-two years ago, and is, therefore, quite new.” More 
people than the Yankee have made this mistake about the 
beautiful church which stands on the banks of the Don, 
and more people still have wished that it really was old, 
for very old things are not easily found in Doncaster. 
Ever since the Great Northern Railway took possession 
of the town, brick-and-mortar has been much in evidence, 
and round about Hexthorpe and Balby, Elm Park and 
Wheatley, there are vast colonies of folk where there were 
naught but isolated farmsteads and cottages when the 
race for the St. Leger Stakes was first instituted. It is 
only in the middle of the town, in close proximity to ‘its 
chief pride, the High Street, that one finds the mellow 
evidences of antiquity. 

But Doncaster, for all its modernity, has a respectable 
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history of its own, and one may fittingly run it over as 
one takes one’s ease in any one of the numerous inns 
whereat a traveller may trifle a little with good Yorkshire 
fare. Known to the compilers of the early Roman itin- 
eraries as Dano and Danum, it appears to have been a 
place of considerable importance in the tract of country 
called Maxima Cesariensis. The Celts knew it as 
Caer-Daun; the Saxons as Dona-Cercen or Dona- 
Ceaster; in the first charter of Richard I. it is called 
Danecastre. The Roman remains of the immediate 
neighbourhood are few in number and not particularly 
important—a fairly sculptured altar, in honour of the 
Deae Matres, discovered in a cellar in St. Sepulchre’s 
Gate in 1781, being the chief find of any note. The 
Kings of Northumbria had a palace in Doncaster, but 
if the town was of some importance in their time, it 
seems to have soon dwindled in size, and its almost 
total destruction by the marauding Danes about the 
end of the eighth century reduced it to such an extent 
that in Domesday Book it is merely mentioned as being 
part of the manor of Hexthorpe. William the Conqueror 
gave it to his half-brother Robert, Earl of Mortaigne and 
Cornwall, and under his rule it increased in prosperity, 
and by the beginning of the thirteenth century had 
become a town of some size. About the year 1200, 
however, it was destroyed by fire, but its townfolk 
evidently lost little time in repairing the damage, for in 
1215 King John issued orders to the bailiffs of Peter de 
Mauley, the lord of the manor, to enclose the town 
with a stockade, and to erect a bastion upon the bridge 
which spanned the river Don. About the time of the 
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fire just mentioned the town had received its first 
charter, and in 1295 it began sending members to 
Parliament. Its subsequent history was somewhat un- 
eventful until the time of the Aske rebellion in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when 30,000 insurgents en- 
camped on Scawby Leys, just outside the town; and 
though several of the leading personages in the stirring 
drama of the Civil War visited it during the operations 
—Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, and the Earl of Man- 
chester all having their head-quarters there at various 
times—it never formed the scene of any stirring event, 
save the attempt of Captain Paulden to capture General 
Rainsborough in his lodgings in the town, which ended 
very bloodily in the death of the General and the dis- 
comfiture of his would-be kidnappers. 

Being a principal place on the high road from London 
to Scotland, Doncaster from the earliest times was 
visited and sojourned in by folk of the blood royal and 
of very high degree. Here in 1157 Malcolm IV., King of 
Scotland, did homage to Henry II.; Henry III. stopped 
in the town in 1216, and was good enough to congratu- 
late its burgesses on having repaired the ravages of the 
fire; Edward I. lodged here on his way to Scotland in 
1298; Edward II. was in the town in March 1322, 
_and thence addressed a letter to the Pope, in which 
reference is made to the rising under Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, who was soon afterwards beheaded at Ponte- 
fract. When Edward III. visited the town in 1333 there 
were several days of high jinks, as there also were when 
Richard III. came in his Royal progress in 1483, bonfires 
and banquets being kept up for some time. There were 
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more great doings when Henry VII. came in 1486, and 
still more when Henry VIII. paid two visits to the town. 
James I. passed through Doncaster on _ his way from 
Scotland to London, and his ill-starred son, Charles L: 
came here when things were beginning to come to the 
end with him, and performed certain deeds which are 
still written of in local.annals. He went to service at 
the parish church, the Mayor and Mr. Gamble carrying 
the maces before him, and all the aldermen walking in 
their scarlet gowns; he planted a pear tree in somebody’s 
garden, and he dined with Lady Carlingford at her house 
in the High Street. Cromwell was here a few years later, 
and was received coldly, the townsfolk having no liking 
for gentlemen of his sort. According to the town accounts 
there was not much spent on him, and two items amongst 
them are somewhat amusing. One is for the sum of nine 
shillings ‘‘ paide for wine and biskits bestowed of Leften- 
Generall Crumwell,” and another for one shilling and two- 
pence “ paide for two bottells wch. L.-Generall Crumwell 
men toucke away with them.’ There was much better 
expenditure of good liquor than this when Charles II, 
came to the throne—indeed, the inhabitants appear to 
have considered a coronation a very fitting occasion for 
getting reasonably drunk, for Hatfield says that when 
William and Mary were crowned in 1689 the gutters ran 
with ale. However, when George I. came to the throne 
the corporation gave orders that the following provision 
for drinking His Majesty’s health be made, adding the 
significant words, ‘“‘and no more,” viz., four dozen of 
wine and eighty gallons of ale, the latter to be drunk 
in equal quantities at the Butcher’s Cross, the Wheat 
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Cross, the Maudlin’s Cross, and the Town Hall. These 
very moderate allowances appear to have been kept up 
at the next few coronations, but there were great feasts 
when William IV. was crowned and when the late 
Queen came to the throne. Both these sovereigns 
visited Doncaster, Queen Victoria attending the Sep- 
tember meeting in 1835 when, as Princess Victoria, she 
was a guest at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, and the sailor King 
coming here with his brother, George IV., then Prince 
Regent, in 1806, on which occasion these Royal sports- 
men, with the aid of their entourage, contrived to have 
a good deal of a species of fun which would now- 
a-days be considered somewhat boisterous. But no 
English sovereign has visited Doncaster so often as 
Edward VII., who as Prince of Wales was a familiar 
figure on many a St. Leger day. 

It must not be supposed that the folk of Doncaster 
have ever neglected the more serious things of life for 
the mere pleasures of sport. There are folk living in 
the town to-day who are not slow to assure you that 
‘Doncaster, taking it as a whole, is not a sporting town, 
and that the race-meetings are more matters of business 
—and of substantial profit—than of anything else. But 
one must needs take this, like a good many other 
positive affirmations, cwm grano salis, for it is scarcely 
to be believed that the inhabitants of a town so rich 
‘in sporting memories can, as a class, care little them- 
selves for sport. Nevertheless, if all the local chronicles 
be true, Doncaster has never put sport in the forefront 
of things. At Newmarket one feels that horse-racing 
is the great raison d’étre of the town; close observation 
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of Doncaster shows one that it is first of all an agri- 
cultural centre of great importance, and a sporting 
rendezvous afterwards. Few market towns in England 
do such a business in agricultural produce and in all 
the matters appertaining to farming life as Doncaster 
does, and on its market days, fair days, and show days, 
it is as busy almost as on racing days. The shrewd 
folk who managed things in the old days must have 
had far-seeing eyes. There is an old rhyme which 
says that— 


The Doncaster mayor he sits in his chair, 
His mills they merrily go; 

His nose doth shine with drinking wine, 
And the gout is in his great toe. 


—but mayors, aldermen, and common councillors of 
Doncaster in the generation wherein the town was being 
built up appear to have had something else to do than 
cultivate gout. A good deal of their time was taken up 
in regulating and supervising the trade of the town. 
“As a modern market-town,” Says a recent writer on 
the subject, ‘Doncaster is famous throughout the whole 
county. ‘Its various charters and grants paved the way 
for excellent regulations, and for due provision in the 
way of fairs. At the beginning of the present century 
(the 19th) some quaint rules as to the conduct of fairs 
and markets were in force. Twice a year, at the April 
and August fairs, the corporation used to examine the 
cloth and ale measures. The corn market was an- 
nounced by the ringing of a bell at eleven o’clock, and 
was closed promptly as the clock struck one. Two 
persons were told off to ascertain the price of corn, and 
B 2 
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to make a return thereof to the mayor or town-clerk. 
Statute laws peculiar to the borough and soke of Don- 
caster made strict provision for the diameter and depth 
of measures—a bushel was to measure 183 inches in 
diameter and 8 inches in depth; a quartern, 73 by 34 
inches. By an assize of bread set for the borough in 
March, 1804, it was provided that the various priced 
loaves should have definite weights—the halfpenny loaf 
was to weigh 3 oz. 4 dr.; the sixpenny loaf, 4 |b. 
8 oz. 6 dr. What happened if the baker gave short 
weight does not appear; but if anyone sold a roll of 
butter weighing less than 18 oz. it was confiscated and 
given to the poor. Certain bye-laws made in the 
previous year show that the corporation were worthily 
minded to keep their town in good condition, Towns- 
folk were bidden, on pain of a penalty of five shillings, 
to scrape, cleanse, and sweep the pavement in front of 
their houses at least three times a week, and not to 
allow their pigs to run in the street, or to feed them with 
offal, carrion, blubber, or blood therein, on pain of ten 
‘shillings fine.” In this last quaint regulation one seems 
to find the secret of Doncaster’s present-day spick-and- 
span appearance. 

But beyond its importance as an agricultural centre, 
- Doncaster possesses a further notability in the fact that 
the Great Northern Railway set up an extensive plant 
here some fifty years ago, and has extended its opera- 
tions ever since, until thousands of workmen are now-a- 
days employed in its sheds. It was just before the 
September meeting of 1849 that the G.N.R. linked 
Doncaster with London, and folk began coming to the 
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races by train. It is interesting to know that the first 
profit ever earned by the G.N.R. Company came very 
largely from the traffic on the St. Leger Day of this 
year. ‘The revenue statement presented at this meet- 
ing” (28 February, 1850), says Mr. Grinling in his 
“History of the Great Northern Railway,” “was less 
unsatisfactory than the preceding one, thanks to the fact 
that during the last four months of 1849 the through 
communication between Lincolnshire and Yorkshire had 
been at work. As the result of great exertions on the 
part of both engineers and contractors, the two sections 
of line necessary to complete this, namely, the Great 
Northern line from Doncaster to Retford, and the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire line from Clarborough, 
near Retford, to Sykes Junction, near Lincoln, had been 
opened on 4 September, 1849, just in time for the Don- 
caster race-meeting; and as the South Yorkshire 
Company’s line from Swinton to Doncaster—over which 
the Midland had secured running powers—was opened 
at the same time, great competition for the race-going 
passengers took place. The Great Northern provided 
special trains both from Peterborough and from Leeds, 
from which latter place it had running powers over 
the Midland to Methley, and thence over the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, vid Knottingley, to Askern; but 
some over-zealous officer of the former Company took 
the high-handed action of pulling up the junction rails 
at Methley to prevent these trains from running, and it 
was only by producing their agreement with King 
Hudson, and threatening legal proceedings, that the 
Great Northern authorities got them replaced in time, 
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This done, however, the Company was able to profit 
considerably by the race-going excursionists, and they 
and the passengers by the regular service now given 
daily between Peterborough and Leeds so far increased 
its revenue that, after the East Lincolnshire and Royston 
and Hitchin guarantees had been paid, there remained 
a balance in hand of just over £10,000. This was the 
first profit earned by this Company. . . . After this 
episode the Company’s profits appear to have increased 
considerably, for within a few years it had set up a vast 
establishment at Doncaster, had built a church and 
schools for the use of its employees, and had added a 
good many thousands to the population of the town.” 
If the man who looks merely on the surface of 
things were asked what Doncaster is chiefly celebrated 
for, he would probably answer, “for its races and its 
butterscotch ;” and he would be quite right in offering 
such a reply. But there are few people perhaps who 
know how much importance, altogether outside the 
question of sport and pleasure, attaches to the present 
position of the meetings on the Town Moor. From a 
business point of view they are of the first consequence, 
for they yield a profit to the authorities of the town 
which is wisely laid out in the best interests of the in- 
habitants by its application to the defrayment of rates. 
Times have changed a good deal since the Mayor, 
aldermen, and common councillors of the borough felt 
themselves obliged, in June 1615, to make an order in 
council which set forth that the races on the Town 
Moor having bred and caused all manner of vexation 
™ and disturbance, they should forthwith be discontinued, 
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and the stand and posts pulled up. That was but a 
temporary check to horse-racing at Doncaster. From 
the middle of the seventeenth century onwards the 
rulers of the town have used every effort in their power 
to make the meetings successful, and to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of those who attend them. 
Of their success in this direction no one can doubt. 
As things are at Present, the September meeting at 
Doncaster is the great event of the sporting year in 
the north of England, and, whatever that section of the 
community which condemns horse-racing in every way 
may think, every year gives signs of the increasing 
popularity of our most characteristic sport. And of all 
these signs none is more significant than the immense 
interest which centres in the great race which was first 
run one hundred and twenty-five years ago in compara- 
tive obscurity, and which is now talked of all the world 
over under its famous title of the Great St. Leger. 
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CHAPTER II 


\ \ 7JHETHER there is another county in England 

wherein one finds such a whole-souled devotion 
to sport as the most casual observer must needs find in 
Yorkshire is a matter which it were scarcely polite in a 
- Yorkshireman to discuss. Mr. Scarth Dixon, in his 
entertaining book, “In the North Countree,” speaks of 
Malton as an ideal town for an all-round sportsman to 
dwell in; following his lead, one might say with truth 
that if an all-round sportsman cannot find everything 
that he wants in Yorkshire he will never find it any- 
where in this world. It may be that knur-and-spell 
is not indulged in by the artisans and colliers as 
much as it used to be, but shop-boys are beginning to 
play golf, and a point-to-point race attracts thousands 
who will cheerfully tramp six miles on a warm after- 
noon of early spring rather.than miss a bit of good 
sport. Where one man went to the race-meetings fifty 
years ago twenty go now; the football fields and cricket 
grounds are literally packed when a Northern Union 
Competition game or a County Championship match 
is being decided, and an athletic sports meeting brings 
a mass of varied humanity together in which the pre- 
dominant feeling is that sport is a necessity to healthy 
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life. Taking him all round, the Yorkshireman is a 
sportsman of the first degree—he loves horse-racing 
and hunting, shooting and fishing, cricket and football, 
dogs and pigeons; he has developed an amazing fondness 
for the bicycle and for golf, and he smiles indulgently 
on the motor-car, and in his heart of hearts cherishes 
a sneaking conviction that it has ‘‘coom to stop.” 

But the Yorkshireman’s grand passion, a passion born 
and bred in him, is. for the horse. It is no exaggeration 
to say that more is thought and said of horses and 
horse-racing in Yorkshire than is said or thought of 
any other subject, and whoever possesses any doubts 
on the matter may easily satisfy them by using his eyes 
and ears during a month’s wanderings through the 
cities and towns of the county. The native of the 
broad-acred shire, whether he be a villager or a towns- 
man, a peer or a peasant, has in him from his earliest 
moments a passion for anything that appertains to 
horseflesh, and it may safely be said that if fate leads 
him into some walk of life in which it is not considered 
seemly to betray an interest in the Turf or the chase, 
that interest is still there, and needs very little to 
arouse it. What it is that makes the Yorkshireman so 
fond of anything relating to horses one scarcely need 
ask; a question which it would be much more interest- 
‘ing to answer satisfactorily would be: When did horse- 
racing begin in the county of broad acres? Mr. 
Richardson, in his recent monograph on the English 
Turf, speaks of races being held at Black Hambleton, 
near Thirsk, and at Kipling Cotes, in the East Riding, 
several hundred years ago, but there are no exact data 
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or statistics for this statement, though there is no 
doubt whatever that race-meetings were held in various 
parts of the county long before local annalists began to 
keep records of them. In Cheney’s book, ‘An Historical 
List of all the Horse Matches run, and all Plates and 
Prizes run for in England and Wales” in 1727, there 
are statistics showing that at that date meetings were 
held in well over one hundred places in England, and 
one may be sure that Yorkshire could lay claim to a 
goodly share of them. Orton, the author of the “ Turf 
Annals of York and Doncaster,” puts forward two 
claims in his preface—one that horse-racing began at 
York itself, the other that the county has done more 
than any other for the encouragement of breeding. ‘To 
the county of York, the capital of which chronicles her 
sports the earliest of any place on record, the British 
Turf,” he says, “has perhaps been more indebted for 
' the superior breed and present perfection of the high- 
mettled racer than any other portion of the kingdom; 
to the Yorkshireman’s judicious judgment in breeding, 
and the public spirit, support, and countenance given 
to the Turf in early days by the nobility and gentry of 
that vast district, may be traced the fountain from 
which have sprung those valuable streams of blood that 
are found flowing through a long line of ancestry to 
most of the superior horses of the present day.” This 
author begins his ‘Annals’ with particulars of the race 
for the Gold Cup at York in 1709, but racing had 
taken place during the time of Charles I. at Acomb, 
just outside the city, and the meeting seems to have 
been fairly established at the time whereat he begins 
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to deal with it. It had certainly received a great 
impetus at the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
the favour of Queen Anne, who not only established 
a Gold Cup of the value of t100gs., but sent 
some of her own horses to run for it. In 1712 her 
grey gelding Pepper ran third in the race for Her 
Majesty’s Gold Cup, and in the following year her 
grey horse Mustard—-got by the Taffolet Barb—was 
placed fifth in the same race. In 1714 the Queen’s 
bay horse Star won a plate at York on Friday, July 
30th; on the following Monday, while the horses were 
running for a Gold Cup of the value of £60, an ex- 
press arrived from London with news of Her Majesty’s 
death, whereupon the nobility and gentry left the course 
and attended the Lord Mayor and the Archbishop of 
York, who promptly proclaimed George I. As an 
instance of the growing popularity of the sport in York- 
shire, Orton records, on the information of a sportsman 
who was present at each day’s races, that this par- 
ticular meeting was so largely attended by the great 
folk of the county that on one day there were 156 
carriages on the field. 

Horse-racing, however, was going on elsewhere in 
Yorkshire, and there appears to be little room for 
doubt that it was in favour at Doncaster in the six- 
‘teenth century. That there was a race-course on the 
Town Moor at the very beginning of the seventeenth 
century is proved from an order made by the Corpora- 
tion. It is dated 2nd May, 1600, and provides— 


‘““That whereas Hugh, Wyrrall, gentleman, hath caused 
a stoope to be sett on Doncaster More at the west end of 
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the horse-race, yt Mr Maior, Mr Huscroft, and Mr Levett 
maye lykewise sett a workman to cutt down or digg upp 
the sayd stoope.”’ 


Fourteen years later another entry records the pay- 
ment of 1s. 6d. to one Anthony Hog “for makinge the 
waye at the horse-race.” In the year after that follows 
another order of the Corporation, in which one finds 
a good deal of significant, and even sinister, meaning :— 

“1615, June 6. Forasmuch as it plainely appereth by 
divers accidents and inconveniences past, that the race on 
Doncaster More hath brought and bred many caires and 
sutes wch tendeth to the great damage and prejudice of the 
Corporacon, and quarrells and other inconveniences have by 
occasion of this Race bene stirred upp, therefore for the 
preventinge of sutes, quarrels, murders, and bloodsheds that 
may ensue by the continuiynge of the said race, it is agreed 
that the stand and the stoopes shall be pulled upp and 
imploied to some better purpose, and the race to be dis- 
continued.” 


This order was signed by Mayor Colson, Alderman 
Hugh Childers, and 15 other members of the Cor- 
poration, and one wonders if it were merely meant to 
frighten the young bloods who had been fighting and 
the old fools who had so far forgotten themselves as to 
go to law over the sports, for it does not appear to 
have been carried out in any way, and there is nothing 
to show that either stand (probably a mere platform 
for the judge) or stoops were “ pulled upp.” In the very 
next year, indeed, there is an entry concerning the pay- 
ment of 12d. ‘‘ for making a way for the horse-race att 
the water-gapp,” which seems to show that racing then, 
like betting now-a-days, is not to be easily suppressed. 
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From the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Corporation of Doncaster began to take an interest in 
the race-meetings, which showed itself in practical 
fashion. It is recorded that in 1703 a resolution was 
passed which provided that a yearly subscription of 
£5 which had been paid to the races for the past 
seven years should be disallowed, it having been paid 
by Mayor Patterson, then deceased, without the know- 
ledge of his colleagues, but it made up for this in 
some way by offering a yearly. payment of 4 gs. 
towards a plate. This sum was raised to 5 gs. in 
1710, the minute expressly stating that it was ‘“‘to 
encourage horse-racing on Doncaster Moor.” An entry 
of July 27, 1716, records a vote of £5 7s. 6d. towards 
a Town Plate, with a proviso that the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood should subscribe ‘‘a valuable plate” out 
of their own pockets. Another vote. of 5 gs. was 
made in June, 1725, and in May, 1741, £20 was 
granted towards the races on condition that those 
responsible for their management provided two plates 
of the value of £50 each. In 1764 it was ordered, 
“That the Corporation raise the sum of £50 to be 
run for upon Doncaster Race Course for this pre- 
sent. year only, on which day of the next public races 
the gentlemen stewards shall direct; and that the plate 
“or sum of money, when run for, shall be called the 
Corporation Plate.” Four years later there was some 
talk amongst the members of the Corporation of hold- 
ing the races in July instead of in September, and 
some correspondence followed between the Town Clerk 
and Lord Rockingham, but it was eventually recognised 
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that September was the more convenient month of the 
two, and the Corporation ended the matter by offering 
two fifty-pound plates to be run for on the Tuesday 
and Friday of the meeting. 

During the eighteenth century there had been a 
good many alterations in the times and conditions 
of racing at Doncaster. Orton’s first mention of the 
meetings there is in 1728, when plates of twenty and 
forty guineas each were run for on July 22 and 23. The 
meeting of 1729 was held in August, of 1730 in May, 
and of 173 in June, and in the last-named year it 
was resolved that therefrom June should be the recog- 
nised month. By the middle of the century, however, 
September appears to have been definitely fixed upon 
as the most agreeable season of the year for celebrating 
what had now come to be regarded as an annual event 
of great importance. In 1751 the meeting was cele- 
brated with a good deal of social pomp, a ball, which 
was subscribed to by over three hundred persons of 
rank and fashion, being given at the new room in the 
Mansion House, and three days’ racing enjoyed. There 
were five days’ racing at the September meetings of 
1757 and 1758, and four in the following year. After 
that the races were held sometimes on three, some- 
times on four days; in 1768, however, sport was particu- 
larly poor, there being only a race and a match on the 
Monday, and the race for the Cup on the Wednesday ; 
Tacing on Tuesday and Thursday there was none, for the 
good and sufficient reason that there were no horses. 

Senior to the St. Leger by ten years, the Doncaster 
Gold Cup was instituted in 1766, and, like most of the 

Cc 
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races of that time, was run for in heats. It is interest- 
ing to compare the “return” of it given in Orton’s 
“Turf Annals of York and Doncaster” with such a 
report as one may find in the sporting papers on the 
morning after the wind up of a modern September 
meeting at Doncaster. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25.—The GoLp Cup, value £80, 
for horses, etc.; five-year olds, 7st 1olb; six, 8st 7lb; 
and aged, gst. Four mile heats. 

Lord A. Hamilton’s ch m CHARLOTTE, by 

Blank, dam by Slipby, 6 yrs old . : Aaa AL 

Mr. Fenwick’s b h Le Sang, by Changeling, aia I 

Mr. Wentworth’s b h Volunteer, Co Balnens 

6 yrs old : ; ¢ 3 Qt. 
Mr. Stapleton’s bh ee eee by eae: aged 2 dr. — 

6 to 4 on Le Sang; after the first heat, 10 to 1; 
and after the second heat, 5 to 4 on him. 


There were some rather interesting circumstances in 
connection with the early days of ‘‘t’ Coop.” In 1770 
it was won by Mr. Fenton with his bay gelding Liberty, 
who had as antagonists Mr. Bell’s Denmark and a grey 
mare belonging to Sir James Lowther. Liberty scored 
very easily—a fact which makes it all the more interest- 
ing to know that he was first bought for seven pounds, 
sold to Mr. Snowden for two more, and then sold by 
him to Mr. Fenton before starting for the Gold Cup 
at Beverley on these curious conditions:—Ten guineas 
in hand, ten guineas more if he won, and twenty pounds 
a year for life. In 1778 there was a good deal of sen- 
sation caused by a dastardly outrage on the favourite 


SS Sa — 
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for the Cup, Mr. Stapleton’s grey horse Magog, who 
had been much backed at high odds. Certain villains, 
whom one would much rather have seen on a roadside 
gallows than near a racecourse, broke into Magog’s 
stable, nearly cut the poor brute’s tongue out, and 
administered to him a drug, which made racing on the 
morrow out of the question for him. In consequence 
of this the stewards declared all bets void, and ordered 
a fresh entry. Magog ultimately recovered from his 
injuries, and after winning two or three races, made 
something of a name for himself as a sire. 

The beginnings of the race which was to become 
much more famous than the Cup, and ultimately to 
share with the Derby a fame which may be said to be 
peculiar to the two great events of Epsom and Don- 
caster, were modest enough. Amongst the sportsmen 
whose names were much to the fore at Doncaster at 
this period was one Lieut.-General Anthony St. Leger, 
who resided at Park Hill, and it was on his proposition 
that the race was founded. One may be quite certain 
that neither he nor those who were associated with him 
had any idea of the vast importance which was after- 
wards to be attached to the race: the record of its first 
celebration looks simple when compared with later ones. 


1776. 
TvEspay, SEPTEMBER 24—A Sweepstakes of 25g5. 
each, for three-year olds; colts, Sst: fillies, 7st 12Ib. 
Two miles. (6 subs.) 
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bdo 


Mr. St. Leger’s b f by Trusty 
Mr. Wentworth’s bc Orestes, by Doge 
Lord Rockingham’s ch c by Remus 


Oo oO W 


Mr. Foljambe’s b f by a son of Blank 


Orton gives no particulars of this race, save that it was 
the first stake for three-year olds ever run for at Don- 
caster, and to explain its connection with Lt.-Gen. 
St. Leger; but there are one or two matters in rela- 
tion to it which the curious should not pass over. It 
was one of the last of the races run on the old course 
on Cantley Common, a little beyond Rose Hill Farm, 
and the course was one of two miles. Of Alabaculia’s 
jockey, John Singleton, whose name comes first on a 
long list of famous riders (and who is not to be con- 
fused with John Singleton, senior, the Yorkshire village 
boy, who from tending sheep rose through excellent 
jockeyship and good business abilities to affluence and 
ease), the late Mr. Sheardown gives some interesting par- 
_ticulars in his ‘‘ Historical Notices of Doncaster Races.” 
‘Singleton,’ he says, “ was born at Kendal on the 
24th June, 1732; his father was a horse dealer. John 
became a jockey at the age of sixteen, and rode first at 
Kirkby Lonsdale. During his sporting career, when 
about twenty years old, he rode in a match between Sir 
W. Strickland and Sir T. Frampton, on which occasion 
a song was published, entitled ‘The Yorkshire Knights.’ 
In 1776 he rode Lord Rockingham’s brown-bay filly 
Alabaculia, by Sampson, for the first Great St. Leger, 
which he won. He was also the rider of Cyclops, and 
jockeyed Eclipse in most of the great races which that 


From the painting by Gainsborc ugh, 
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astonishing horse ran. Singleton’s last riding was at 
Chester in 1784. He at one time had raised sufficient 
money to purchase a horse, which broke its leg in running 
at Barnswood. Leaving the Turf, he commenced busi- 
ness as a horse-dealer, and afterwards as horse-breaker 
and farrier. His wife having been indisposed for two 
years, he became reduced in circumstances, and first 
received a weekly allowance of three shillings from the 
parish of Chester on the 30th July 1818, which he con- 
tinued to do until the 24th May 1821, when he was 
admitted into the House of Industry, where he remained 
until his death. He died in his g4th year. The venerable 
jockey used with great glee to recount his various ex- 
ploits on the Turf, and preserved his health and faculties 
almost unimpaired to within a few days of his decease.” 

The very week which witnessed the birth of the 
St. Leger also beheld the Corporation of Doncaster be- 
stirring itself in the matter of making provision for the 
holding of the race-meeting. Under date 26th September 
1776, the following resolutions were adopted—probably 
because the accommodation had been found wanting at 
the meeting just concluded :— 


** Race Course and Grand Stand.—Ordeved, that the setting 
out and direction of making a new Course for the races on 
Doncaster Common, anda commodious Stand, shall be referred 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, Peregrine Wentworth, Esq., 
and Childers Walbrooke Childers, Esq. 

Ordered, that the Mayor for the time being, Mr. Al- 
derman Rickard, Alderman Halifax, Alderman Holmes, 
Alderman Whitaker, Mr. James Jackson, Mr. Woodcock, 
and Mr. Dunhill be and they are hereby appointed a com- 
mittee to finish the Course and Stand, according to the 
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directions of the above-named gentlemen or any three of 
them, and to order the expenses thereof to be paid by the 
Corporation.” 


The Grand Stand, erected under the terms of this 
resolution, was built by Mr. Theakston and Mr. Beard- 
shaw from designs by Mr. John Carr, at a cost of £2,637, 
and a minute of the Corporation, dated 2nd March, 1781, 
gives order that Mr. Carr shall be paid the apparently 
very modest sum of one hundred guineas “ for his trouble 
in architecting and directing” the work. The enterprise 
of the corporate body did not stop here, however; a 
new course was formed, the Tryer’s stand and the rub- 
bing stables were built, and altogether £7,282 17s. were 
laid out for the benefit of the patrons of Doncaster 
races. 

The race of 1777 was still embryonic in character as 
compared with what it was to become in after years, 
and, like that of 1776, it was run on Cantley Common 
over a two-mile course. 

John Cade, who rode the winner, and whose only 
victory in the St. Leger this was, was a well-known 
jockey of Yorkshire birth, and learnt the rudiments of 
his profession under John Hutchinson. He rode at 
various times for Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Bethell, Mr. Peirce, 
Sir J. L. Kaye, Mr. Garforth, Sir W. Vavasour, and was 
* first jockey for many years to Mr. Peregrine Wentworth. 
His last race was ridden at York in August 1796, and 
the last years of his life were spent at Hull, in a humble 
capacity; for, unlike most famous riders, he had failed 
to make a fortune on the turf. He died at Hull in 
1826. 
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1777: 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23.—A SWEEPSTAKE of 25, 8S: 
each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 7st r2lb. 
Two miles. (12 subs.) 


Mr. Sotheron’s b c. Bourzon, by Le Sang—Queen 
Elizabeth . ‘ *, 7. Cage = 


Mr. Pratt’s b f Ballad Singer, by te Sang—Red 


Rose ‘ 2 
Sir H. Harpur’s b by. Siveciah, by apa : aes 
Mr. Pratt’s b f Meretrix, by Engineer—dam by i a ) 
Mr. Bethell’s b f by Hutton’s Ranger—Laura . fo) 


Mr. Radcliffe’s b c by Goldfinder—dam by ecg S 
Crab ; ; 


O 
Mr. Farrar’s bc Ay Heron-sialeaids : ‘ . 3) to) 
Lord Scarbrough’s f by Wildair—dam by Swiss . 5 0) 
Mr. St. Leger’s b c by Scrub—Jenny O! iG 
Mr. Wentworth’s Grey Leg by Wildair O 


Betting—11 to 5 agst. Sir H. Harpur’s filly; 3 to x 
agst. Bourbon. 


There is little or nothing in the local annals respecting 
this race, and one may reasonably suppose that it excited 
no more attention than would now be given to a very 
ordinary event. Indeed, one is almost forced to the con- 
clusion that little fame was attached to the St. Leger as a 
race during the first twenty-five or thirty years of its 
existence, for Dr. Miller, who published his “ History of 
Doncaster”’ very early in the nineteenth century, does not 
mention it at all by name, though he has a good deal to 
say about the grandeur of the new Stand. Possibly we 
of this generation attach much more importance to a 
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certain dinner party, which took place at the “Red 
Lion” inn in Doncaster in 1778, than the sportsmen who 
were present did. It was on this occasion that the great 
race received its name. The proposition came from the 
Marquis of Rockingham, himself a prince of sportsmen, 
and was a graceful and fitting compliment to Lt.-Gen. 
Anthony St. Leger, of Park Hill. It was a fitting thing, 
too, and a happy coincidence that the year which saw the 
sweepstakes formally named should see it now for the 
first time on Doncaster Town Moor. 


7 7G: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—THE St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; 
fillies, 7st. 12lb. Two miles. (16 subs.) 

Sit 2. pee eRe g f HoLianDAIsE, by Match-’em— 

Virago. : G. Herring 1 

Sir J. L. Kaye’s bc by wWaldain= "Ovi sdam by Balram 2 


Mr. Preston’s bc Trinculo, by Belford—dam by Old 
England . : 3 


Mr. Erle’s bc bariniey, by hare hae s th ee) 


Mr. Vever’s ch c Young Morwick, by Morwick Ball— 
dam by Engineer 


ae) 
Mr. A. St. Leger’s b f by Dhoere Reena : nm 40 
Hon. R. Greville’s b c by Goldfinder . fe) 
-Mr. Farrier’s b c by the Gialfy Munai Acalithins oT et fe) 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Trinculo; 5 to 2 agst. Hollan- 
daise. 


George Herring or Hearon, the rider of Hollandaise, 
was one of the few jockeys who have been killed while 
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actually at work. He was jockey to the stable of 
“ Black Jack” Lowther, Bramham Moor, near Tadcaster, 
and was thrice thrown off, and on the last occasion 
killed by Mr. Hutchinson’s Gipsy, sister to Hamble- 
tonian, at the Hull races of 1796. He is said to have 
once won no less than nineteen races in succession. If 
Magog had not been got at by the scoundrels who so 
maltreated him on the eve of the Cup day, Match-’em’s 
offspring would probably have pulled off three events at 
this meeting, for, in addition to Hollandaise’s victory in 
the St. Leger, a chestnut mare called Marian, by Match- 
‘em, won a plate of £100 on the Thursday. 

In number the subscribers and starters in the early 
days of the St. Leger were very much more evenly 
balanced than they are now-a-days, a good three-fourths 
of the horses entered putting in an appearance at the 
starting-post. The conditions of entry at Doncaster for 
a few years before and after the establishment of the 
great race were somewhat peculiar. Horses were entered 
at the Green House, some little distance out of the 
town on the road to Thorne, and were required to be 
shown at the time of entry. Mr. Sheardown, in his 
“ Historical Notes,” says that the Green House is said 
to have been a roadside inn whereat horses were kept in 
training, and refers to an ancient plan of Wheatley 
Moor, ciyca 1595, in which the field whereon the house 
was afterwards built was called by the curious appella- 
tion of Lousy-Bush Close! The practice of having 
horses present at entry was not discontinued until 1788, 
when owners began to get tired of its obvious disad- 
vantages. 
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TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (17 subs.) 

Mr. Stapleton’s ch c Tommy, Me Wildair—dam_ by 

Syphon . : Lowry, sen. 1 

Mr. St. Leger’s is bf 58 Tanta iNet : 2 


Mr. Barlow’s bc Moses, a eg ge Or aaeul 7 
Young Cade . 


Sir J. L. Kaye’s br f By Match- ‘ein eNttranea ; 
Mr. Wentworth’s b c Sash, by Wildair—Ovid’s dam . 
Lord E. Bentinck’s b f by Goldfinder 

Hon. R. Greville’s b f by Dainty Davy—Mr. Asouits s mare 


Mr. Jolliff’s gr f by Morwick Ball—dam os Hutton’s 
Barb ; © 


Lord Rocitin aieza’ Some “iby a : bo) 
Sir H. Harpur’s b c by Herod—Princepessa : 7°) 


Oo Co oO om 


Betting—Even on Tommy. 


This year—1779—saw a further enlargement of the 
course through the enterprise of the Corporation. A 
resolution, under date 23rd February 1779, states that :— 

“Ata meeting held this day, a counterpart of the lease 
from Childers Walbanks Childers, Esq., of two parcels of land 
on Cantley Common, over which parts of the Horse Course 
has been formed, was executed by the Corporation for the term 

. of gg years from the 13th of February instant, under the clear 
yearly rent of fifteen pounds, payable on the 13th day of 
February to last year.” 


These fifteen acres of land were on the south side of 
the course, and included the slight eminence since known 
5. the mull,” 


John Mangle A3 


The winner of the St. Leger of 1779, Tommy, made 
another appearance at Doncaster in the following year, 
when he won a plate of £50 for four-year olds, run in 
two-mile heats. He was placed fifth in the first, fourth 
in the second, and first in the third and fourth. His late 
owner, Mr. Stapleton, who had sold him to Mr. Clifton, 
made another bid for victory in the St. Leger with An- 
tagonist, a chestnut colt by the famous Herod; but, 
though Antagonist started a warm favourite, he was 
beaten by Mr. Bethell’s Ruler, ridden by John Mangle, 
who was destined to ride several St. Leger winners ere 
the close of the century. 


1780. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (17 subs.) 

Mr. Bethell’s b c RuLeR, by Young Marske—Flora 

John Mangle 1 


Mr. Stapleton’s ch c aa Ps meee Pag) 
squeezer - 2 


Lord Seartroiah s be sprouhes to Giada by Oh: 
nium t 


Lord ease han s sii c iin Bay Meleoa* ia 

Sir J. L. Kaye’s ch f Zodiac, by Eclipse—Reaper’s dam 
Col. St. Leger’s ch ¢ by Tantrum—Dauphineas . 

Mr. Sulsh’s ch c by Sweetbriar—dam by Snap 


(oy {s) (©) (0) (es 


Betting—6 to 4 on Antagonist; 5 to 2 agst. Ruler. 


John Mangle, the rider of this year’s winner, was one 
of the most famous jockeys of his time, and had a long 
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and eventful career. According to Orton, he was born at 
Hauxwell in the North Riding, and began his connection 
with the Turf in Isaac Cape’s stables at Middleham. 
He was with Cape some years, and was then discharged, 
his master asserting that he could do nothing with him. 
Mangle then went to John Hoyle, who was training at 
Ashgill, close by, and who soon discovered that he had 
found a treasure in Cape’s discarded stable lad. ‘He 
had only been under his (Hoyle’s) inspection but a few 
weeks,” says Orton in his “ Turf Annals of York and 
Doncaster,” ‘‘before Hoyle began to take great notice 
of Jack, as he used to call him, and put him up to ride 
trials along with his two favourite jockeys, George 
Fothergill and Samuel Manks; and on one occasion 
Hoyle, in trying the horses Swiss, Bumble Kite, and a 
grey horse, the property of Mr. Law of Stanhope, in 
Waredale, placed Mangle upon the grey, and he displayed 
such ability against the two old jockeys as to defeat 
them; which not satisfying Hoyle as to the truth of the 
trial, after giving the horses sufficient time to recover 
the effect of the contest (about half an hour), he mounted 
the three, putting Mangle upon Swiss, and ordered them 
to run over again, when Jack again proved the victor; 
which satisfied Hoyle that Jack’s abilities in the saddle 
were something above mediocrity, and from that period 
he became a favourite rider for Hoyle, and gained a very 
great celebrity as such with the public.” Mangle was a 
fortunate man in other ways. While in Hoyle’s service 
he married his master’s daughter, “a very beautiful and 
elegant young woman,” and this union cemented his 
interest with the Ashgill establishment, to the proprietor- 
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ship of which he eventually succeeded. Among his pa- 
boils were the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. William Bethell, 

'. John Pratt, the Hon. J. Smith Barry, Mr. Henry 
ioe and many other well-known sportsmen. Losing 
his first wife, he married Mrs. Pearson, the hostess of the 
“King’s Head,” at Richmond, who presented him with 
what Orton quaintly terms “a large and expensive 
family”; but in spite of the expense he contrived to 
amass a considerable fortune. He erected the house 
and stables at Brecongill, afterwards used by the Daw- 
sons, and there trained extensively, John Jackson and 
Benjamin Smith being for some time his principal riders. 
Mangle lived to a great age, but was stone blind during 
the last few years of his life. He died on January 1, 1831, 
and is buried at Coverham, in Wensleydale. 

From the time of its inception forward until 1781, 
the St. Leger stakes were contributed to on account of 
entrants belonging to the family whose name the race 
bears ; but no St. Leger was successful in carrying off the 
honours, though that nearly happened on two occasions. 
In the race of 1781 both Major and Colonel St. Leger 
had candidates running, but, judging from what records 
are available, the race went to an outsider. 


L781. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
-7st 12lb.. Two miles. (13 subs.) 
Col. Radcliffe’s b f SERINa, by Goldfinder—dam by 
Squirrel . é » Ft Foster +1 
Mr. Sulsh’s b f By ieee to Sally ‘ , Te 
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Sir J. L. Kaye’s br c Wisdom, by Gambler . 

Major St. Leger’s b c by Tantrum—Virtuoso ; 
Col. St. Leger’s br f by Engineer—dam by Tantrum . 
Mr. Bethell’s b c Chorus, by Match-’em—Red Rose 
Mr. Stapleton’s b c John of Austria, by Wildair . 


Mr. Wentworth’s b c Hermes, by ne S 
Ann . ; «0 


Mr. Turner's b c - Bamehos= Count es s mare 0 


OPO) "0. 7o) (Ge 


Betting—Mr. Sulsh’s filly was made favourite. 


Mr. Sheardown notes that Serina, who was own sister 
to Fleacatcher, was bought at Newmarket with no other 
pedigree than that given. She ran again at Doncaster in 
1782 in a plate of £50 for four-year olds, run in two 
mile heats, and was placed second in the first heat and 
fourth in the second, Mr. Wastell’s bay filly Snowdrop 
being first in both, whereby one judges that her running 
in the St. Leger was something of a fluke. All the fields 
of the 1782 meeting were small in quantity, the St. Leger 
only bringing out five runners and the Gold Cup one less; 
and there seems to have been nothing remarkable about 
the race except that it was the first of the three 
occasions on which George Searle got his mount first 
past the post, and that the day was altered again to 
Tuesday. 

T7o2. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (g subs.) 


Mr. Goodricke’s b f IMPERATRIX, by Alfred—Old 
England mare . ‘ é « G. Searle 1 


Phenomenon . 47 


Mr. Jolliff's ch c Monk, by Herod—dam by Wilful 


Mr. Stapleton’s ch f Haphazard, by Marske—Pot-8-0’s 
dam : ‘ : 


Sir C. Turner’s ch g Nobleman, by Ranthos . iO 
Lord Grosyenor’s br c, by Sweetbriar—Pigeon. 


N 


Betting—s5 and 6 to 4 on Monk. 


After several attempts Sir J. L. Kaye claimed winning 


honours in the St. Leger of 1783 with Phenomenon, a’ 


son of the famous Herod. This was the smallest field 
yet brought out for the St. Leger, only four runners 
facing the starter, and it shares this distinction with 
the race of 1785. 


1783. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (9 subs.) 

Sir J. L. Kaye’s ch c PHENOMENON, by Herod— 

Frenzy . ‘ : : : : Ace Eig i 

Mr. Garforth’s gr c Pacolet, by Pacolet—Atalanta . 2 

Mr. Wentworth’s br c Myrtle, by Morwick Ball— 


Rosebud . : : : ‘ : : ‘ oP og 
Mr. Stapleton’s ch c Parlington, by Morwick Ball— 
Miss Skeggs . : ‘ , : : : ad 


Betting—s5 to 4 Phenomenon agst. Pacolet. 


Phenomenon, who won by half a head from Pacolet, 
is said by Orton to have only been beaten twice during 
his racing career—once by Saltram in the Derby Stakes 
of 1783, and once by Myrtle; but he gives a return of 


— 
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a Subscription Race at York, on August 26, 1783, in 
which Phenomenon and Myrtle ran respectively second 
and third to Lord Grosvenor’s Maid of the Oaks, a 
daughter of Herod out of Rarity by Match-’em. He was 
even more in evidence at Doncaster in 1784 than in 
1783, as he not only- won the Cup in very easy fashion 
from Dungannon (the famous racer who is shown in 
Stubbs’s well-known picture with his. favourite com- 
panion, the sheep, to whom he had taken a great fancy, 
at his side), but won a plate of £100 and the Doncaster 
Stakes of one hundred guineas, with ten guineas added by 
the Corporation. Phenomenon was sire of Ambidexter, 
another St. Leger winner (1790), and of several well-known 
horses. He was sold to go to America in 1798, but un- 
fortunately died soon after his arrival in that country. 

There was some improvement in the number of 
subscribers and starters for the St. Leger of 1784, but 
the quality of the field does not seem to have been 
very first-rate. Omphale, the winner, had been ailing 
for a whole year previous to the race, and had only had 
about two months’ training, but she won with ease, 
from which one may not unreasonably infer that the rest 
were rather a poor lot. 


1784. 
~ TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 


25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (12 subs.) 


Mr. Coates’s b f OMPHALE, by Highflyer—Calliope 
J» Kyion, « 


‘oF ‘d aovf oj, 


LSVONO(] ‘AdTOHLLINNAT 


‘AajsvIuog ‘tayuag u PIV “A AW 4q ydvasojoyd v mossy 


A Poor Entry 49 


Mr. Hutton’s br c aerlaie a niet (late nba 
by Young Marske 


Mr. Wentworth’s b c by Riper one ec pad: : 23 
Mr. Crowle’s b c Yorkshire, by Mark Anthony—Ian, 

by Snap . : 
Sir F. Standish’s b c ae Pectectae en Wieneed : 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s br c by Tantrum—Nun 0 
Lord Effingham’s b f by Goldfinch . : : es) 


iS) 


Betting—Even on Harlequin, Junior. 


In the following year the St. Leger fell to low 
water mark as regards subscribers and starters. In 
1776 it set out with six subscribers and five starters ; 
its tenth birthday saw their numbers. still fatter 
reduced. 


1785. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 


25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (5 subs.) 


Mr. Hill’s b f Cowstir, by Highflyer, sister to 
Tandem . : : - G. Searle 1 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s Br Maino be Florizel—Maiden 2 


Mr. Wentworth’s b c Verjuice, by Ceara gna 
squeezer . : 3 


Mr. Coates’s b f by Phlegon—Calliope : ‘ ae) 


There are no records of what the betting was on 
this race, and no particulars of it. The winner of 1784, 
Omphale, came to the meeting and ran on the Thursday 
for a plate of £100, run in two-mile heats, for which 

D 
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she was made favourite. She won the first heat, but 
was only placed fourth, fourth, and third in the three 
following ones. During the autumn of this year pro- 
vision was made for exercising race-horses upon the 
Town Moor, and in the following spring the committee 
charged with this duty were further empowered to 
overhaul the Grand Stand, and see that it was in 
proper repair and condition. 

In 1786 Lord A. Hamilton began a series of three 
consecutive victories, the winning horse in each case 
being ridden by John Mangle. This year there was 
an increase of subscribers, and a larger field to face the 
starter. 


1786. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (14 subs.) 


Lord A. Hamilton’s b c PARAGON, By Paymaster— 


Calash_ . ; .F. Mangle 1 
e Radclifi’s b c sneha - PubAehNS. 2 
. Baker’s ch c Carleton, by Eclipse 3 
. Peirse’s gr f Young Tuberose, by Young ateke O 
Mr. Ayrton’s br c St. Patrick, by Tandem tel, 
Sir Walter Vavasour’s b c brother to Blackbird, By 
Carbineer . : R 
Mr. Douglas’s ch c Sisan, cr eordeas ; : ) 
Mr. Wentworth’s ch c Poor Soldier, by Eclipse . o 


Betting—Even on St. Patrick; 20 to 1 agst. Paragon ; 
5 to 4 agst. Carleton and Young Tuberose. 


Small Fields 51 


1787. 

TuEspay, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (g subs.) 

Lord A. Hamilton’s b c SpapiLte, by Highflyer— 


Flora : ‘ -F. Mangle 1 
Earl Fitzwilliam’ sbe < Weisenad by Alfred—Terma- 


gant. 


Col. Radcliffe’s b c — le re by Tous ee 
—Harlequin’s dam . : 


Mr. Bethell’s b c Rattler, by Sie gircnisbe tll . 
Mr. Wentworth’s ch c Grafton, by Magnet 
Mr. Stapleton’s ch f No-No, by Morwick Ball. 


lo 


oO 8 WwW 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Rattler; 2 to 1 agst. the 
winner. 


1788. 


TuEsDay, SEPTEMBER 23.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (10 subs.) 


Lord A. Hamilton’s b f Younc Frora, by Highfiyer 
—Flora . F-Mangie 1 


Mr. Hutchinson’s cs c Thistle, ig Highfly 2 ee 
by Syphon 


Sir L. Vavasour’s bc ine enter a by a 3 

Mr. Eliot’s c Vision, by Highfiyer oO 

Mr. Wentworth’s ch c a Be ars Com- 
forth. Oo 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Thistle: 2 to 1 agst. Young 
Flora. 
D2 
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The Hamilton horses were a good deal in evidence 
at the September meeting of 1789, Lord A. Hamilton’s 
St. Leger winner of 1787, Spadille, being favourite for 
the Cup, in which he ran second to the Prince of 
Wales’s black colt, Tot, and Young Flora running 
third in the Doncaster Stakes, while Creeper, another 
horse belonging to the same owner, had something 
the worst of a £100 plate run in heats. There was 
again a poor entry and a small field for the St. Leger, 
which was won for the first time by Earl Fitzwilliam. 


1789. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—The St. LEGER STAKEs of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts 8st; fillies, 
7st 12lb. Two miles. (g subs.) 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b f PEwett, by Tandem—Ter- 


magant . : : W. Wilson 1 
Mr. Wharton’s b f Bellens, by Ps master—Amazon 2 
Mr. Ayrton’s bc Ostrich 3 
Mr. Garforth’s b c Harold, by The. Ble Asal - aa.) 
Sir G. Armytage’s b c by Paymaster gh) 
Duke of Hamilton’s bl c isl s fate eee 

pout. . fe) 


The aetails of. the betting have not been preserved 
in this case, but, according to Orton, Pewett was 
favourite. Zanga, however, came in first, but his rider, 
whom Mr. Sheardown names as John Mangle, was ob- 
jected to for jostling, and, on the objection being heard, 
the race and stakes were awarded to Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
filly. 


George Searle 53 


1790. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (15 subs.) 
Mr. Dealtry’s b c AMBIDEXTER, by Phenomenon— 
Manilla . , : : . G. Searle 
Lord A. Hamilton’s b c Fortitnde, by Phin enon 
Duke of Hamilton’s b c Spanker, by Young Marske 
Lord A. Hamilton’s ch c by Phenomenon—Whitelegs 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch f Violet, by Shark : 
Sir G. Armytage’s b c Partridge, by Young Marske . 
Col. Radcliffe’s ch c Ploughboy, by Young Morwick. 
Sir W. Vavasour’s b f Rantaway, by Phenomenon 
Mr. Garforth’s ch c Fox, by Foxhunter 


o OF OF Oo OF ONS A 


Betting—Evens between Spanker and Partridge; 
6 and 7 to 4 agst. Spanker; 6 and 7 to 4 agst. Par- 
tridge; 5 and 6 to 1 agst. Ambidexter; and 12 to 1 
agst. Fortitude. 


Between the meetings of 1789 and 1790 the weights 
were altered for the first time since the institution of 
the race, and it may be noted in connection with this 
that so far honours had been pretty evenly divided 
between colts and fillies. There is little of note to 
record of this year’s race, save that the winner, though 
run in Mr. Dealtry’s name, was really the property of 
Mr. Goodricke, and that while some authorities declare 
him to have been ridden by Shepherd, Orton positively 
affirms that he was assured by Shepherd himself that 
the actual rider was George Searle, who thus secured 
his third St. Leger. 
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The meeting of 1791 was remarkable for the fact that 
_the St. Leger and the Gold Cup were for the first time 
won by the same horse, and that in the race for the 
Cup the winner met three old St. Leger winners. The 
horse which thus became famous was Young Traveller, 
the property of Mr. John Hutchinson, of Shipton, near 
York, who, from very humble beginnings as a stable- 
boy, had become an owner of some note, and won the 
St. Leger twice and the Cup on four consecutive occa- 
sions. Young Traveller was not favourite for either 
the St. Leger or the Cup, but he appears to have won 
both with some ease, and in the latter event secured 
the victory from Spadille, Ambidexter, and Pewett, 
St. Leger winners of 1790, 1789, and 1787. 


1791. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (14 subs.) 

Mr. Hutchinson’s ch c YOUNG TRAVELLER (after- 


wards Lauderdale), i oP Fergus—dam by Young 
Trunnion : ‘ . Fohn Fackson 1 


Mr. G. Crompton’s ch c Hoby, vs Phenomenon— 
Miss West g 


Mr. Garforth’s ch c ee by Young Marske are 


Mr. Hutchinson’s b c Overton, by King Fergus— 
Bramble’s dam ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . re! 


Mr. Peirse’s b f Rosamond, by Tandem—Tuberose 


Mr. Wentworth’s b c Grenadier, by Highflyer— 
Columbia’s dam. : ‘ bit x . ie 


Mangle’s Fifth Success 55 


Lord Belfast’s ch c by Eclipse—dam by Pincher 1-40 
Mr. Alliott’s b f by Miracle ; ‘ , : Pee (0) 


Betting—Huby was favourite; 3 to 1 agst. Young 
Traveller. 


The winner was steered to victory by John Jackson, 
who thus scored the first of his eight successes in the 
St. Leger, the last coming with the sensational race of 
1822, when he got the lame Theodore first past the post ” 
to everybody’s astonishment. Jackson was trained by 
John Mangle, and no doubt owed much of his clever- 
ness to the tuition of Cape’s discarded stable-boy. 

Mangle himself scored his fifth success in the St. 
Leger at the meeting of 1792, once more carrying Lord 
A. Hamilton’s colours to victory. This year witnessed 
an increase in subscribers and starters, the field being 
of quite respectable dimensions. 


1792. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 8st. 
Two miles. (22 subs.) 


Lord A. Hamilton’s ch c Tartar, by Florizel—Ruth 


F. Mangle 1 
Mr. Crompton’s b f Skypeeper, by Highflyer  . ae 
Mr. M.A. Taylor’s ch c Adonis, by King Fergus be og 
Sir F. Standish’s bc Kit Carr, by Tandem. yay) 


Sir G. Armytage’s br c Robin Hood, by Dungannon . 0 
Mr. J. L. Kaye’s b f Lucy, by Florizel , : AO) 
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Mr. Garforth’s ch f Catherine, by King Fergus . ae ¢) 
Mr. Wentworth’s ch c Ormond, by King Fergus fe) 
Mr. Hutchinson’s b c Pool, by eg peer aes S 
dam - ) 
Mr. Peirse’s b c Tat, Bi ee Marko bein fe) 
Col. Radcliffe’s b c Messenger, by Phenomenon eee 


Betting—3 to I agst. Ormond; 3 to 1 agst. Kit Carr; 
3 to r agst. Pool; 25 to 1 agst. Tartar. 


Mr. Sheardown relates that ‘from some cause not 
stated ’’ no wines or spirits were permitted to be used 
in the Grand Stand during the meeting of 1793. One 
concludes from this that some of the frequenters of that 
exclusive enclosure had been neglecting the safe rules 
of temperance and moderation, but the wording of his 
remarks on the matter is so vague that it is impossible 
to tell whether what really happened was that no in- 
toxicants were sold, or that the patrons of the Turf were 
absolutely forbidden to assuage their thirst within the 
sacred precincts. Something like a fit of morality 
appears to have seized upon Doncaster at this period, 
for there was a great raid upon the E. O. tables, which 
had hitherto been permitted to make their appearance 
wherever their owners pleased, and even in the market- 
place; and a considerable number of them being secured, 
they were safely put away until the following year, when 
they were publicly burnt in front of the Mansion House 
on Cup Day, September 18th, that date presumably being 
selected as a very fitting one for such a protest against 
gambling and other naughtinesses. As for the race of 
1793, it was chiefly remarkable for the fact that it was 
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won by an outsider of the same name as the year. 
Some further note attaches to it in the fact that the 
winner was ridden by William Peirse—this being the 
only occasion on which this once famous jockey and 
trainer won the St. Leger. Peirse was a Yorkshireman, 
and was born at Great Smeaton, but he spent most of 
his early life at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and while there was 
always running about the stables of the great coaching 
inns. At an early age he rode in a match at Brass- 
Side Moor, near Durham, going to scale at 3st 7lb, 
and this led to his entering George Searle’s stables at 
Norton. He afterwards entered the service of “Black 
Jack” Lowther, and rapidly made his way to fame and 
fortune. He combined the profession of jockey with 
that of trainer, and managed the studs of Colonel 
Mellish, Lord Dartmouth, Lord Durham, Sir William 
Gerard, and many other well-known sportsmen, and 
earned for himself a handsome competency. One of 
Peirse’s greatest feats as a jockey was at Chester in 
April 1793, when, in riding Hutton, the saddle-girth 
became loose, and he was obliged to hold the saddle 
with his hand, notwithstanding which he won his heat 
very cleverly. He died at Richmond in 1839, aged 75. 


1793- 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (16 subs.) 


Mr. Clifton’s bc NinetTy-THREE, by Florizel—Nose- 
gay . ie Ae: : i : ; - W. Perse 
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Mr. Wentworth’s ch c Foreigner, by Diomed 
Mr. Taylor’s b f Hornet, by Drone ‘ 
Mr. Kaye’s ch c Gay Deceiver, by Phenomenon 
Lord Grosvenor’s b c Edwin 

Lord A. Hamilton’s b c by Diomed . 
Lord A. Hamilton’s bc by Young Laurel . 
Mr. Hamond’s br c Portland, by Rockingham 


lo ey (oh (eV fe) (eh) 


Betting—z2 to 1 agst. Hornet; 5 to 2 agst. Edwin; 
4 and 5 to 1 agst. Foreigner; and 15 to 1 agst. Ninety- 
Three. 


Visitors to this meeting must have seen better sport 
on the Cup than on the St. Leger day—they certainly 
saw a feat of stamina and endurance which has rarely 
been equalled in the annals of the Turf. Mr. John 
Hutchinson’s bay colt Oberon, by Highflyer—Queen 
Mab, after winning the Doncaster Stakes, ran for and 
won, within the hour, the Gold Cup. Both races were 
four miles in length, and in each there were horses of 
four and five years. Oberon started at 4 to I agst. 
for the Stakes, Huby being favourite at 6 to 4 on, 
and at 2 to 1 agst. for the Gold Cup, in which he de- 
feated the winner of the previous day’s St. Leger, 
Ninety-Three, who started at 5 to 1 ayst., being placed 
third. es 

Mr. Hutchinson had another double victory at Don- 
caster in 1794, Beningbrough winning both the St. Leger 
and the Cup. He was a son of King Fergus, who, after 
a somewhat chequered career (he was foaled in 1775, 
and in training until 1781, and having only won eight 
races in four years, was sold to Ireland, and stood for 


Beningbrough 59 


a tew seasons without any great success, and so was 
put into training again, only to be once more back at 
stud, first in London and then at Catterick), came into 
Mr. Hutchinson’s possession at Shipton, and proceeded 
to justify his own good looks and freedom from blemish 
by siring beningbrough, Hambletonian, and other notable 
horses, who amongst them won a good deal over £30,000, 
in addition to various Cups. 


1794. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAKES 

of 25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (10 subs.) 


Mr. Hutchinson’s b c BENINGBROUGH, by King 


Fergus—dam by Herod . ‘ . Fohn Fackson 1 
Mr. Wentworth’s gr c Prior, by Delpini—Miss Judy. 2 
Mr. Garforth’s grc Brilliant, by Phenomenon . 3 
Mr. Crompton’s ch c Ambush, by Phenomenon . fo) 
Mr. Js.Eenton’s: gr: c ee by iio by 

Ancaster . ‘ : fo) 
Mr. Turner’s bc oe Tartlet, By Satna ; : 0 
Duke of Bedford’s b c Cockade, by Volunteer . a) 
Mr. Swainston’s gr f by Delpini—No No . , 10 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Prior; 2 to 1 agst. Bening- 
brough. 


In the race for the Cup on the next day—likewise 
famous as the day on which the Mayor made _ bon- 
fires of the E. O. tables—Beningbrough met Ninety- 
Three, the winner of the previous year’s St. Leger, but 
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Mr. Clifton’s horse got no nearer than fourth, Sir J. Webb’s 
brown mare Constant, five years old, running second to 
the favourite, and Mr. Sitwell’s chestnut filly Rally being 
third. 

At the York August meeting of 1795 a transaction 
took place between Mr. Hutchinson and Sir Charles 
Turner which turned out very profitably for the latter, 
who purchased from the ex-stable boy Beningbrough, 
Hambletonian, and Oberon, with all their engage- 
ments, for the sum of 3,o00gs. Such a run of luck as 
followed this transaction rarely occurs in Turf annals. 
Sir Charles Turner on August 25th won a £50 plate at 
York with Confederacy; on August 27th Hambletonian 
won the Sweepstakes of 1oogs., and on the 2gth another 
sweepstakes of half that value, while on the same day 
Marske carried off the Ladies’ Plate. Then events 
shifted themselves to Doncaster, where, on Septem- 
ber 22, Beningbrough won a match of 500gs. against 
Mr. Wilson’s Bennington, and Confederacy another 
match of 200 gs. against Earl Fitzwilliam’s Evelina, and 
Hambletonian wound up the afternoon by winning the 
St. Leger. Next day, September 23, Beningbrough won 
the Doncaster Stakes, and Hambletonian won the Cup; 
and on the 24th Beningbrough won a plate of £100, 
run in two-mile heats, coming in first twice to Mr. 
’ Garforth’s Brilliant’s second. There were five races 
and two matches only during the three days of this 
year’s meeting, and Sir Charles Turner won every event 
but one, that being the Corporation Plate of £50, which 
was secured by Lord Grosvenor with Capsicum, one of 
Pot-8-o’s progeny. 


Hambletonian 61 


1795. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies 8st. Two miles. (12 subs.) 

Sir C. Turner’s b c HAMBLETONIAN, by King Fergus 

—Grey Highflyer_ - : : Boyes i 

Mr. Clifton’s b c brother to Ouatton; ™" King Fergus. 2 

Mr. Peirse’s gr’c Why Not Onesie iaciaee e 


Highflyer . ; 3 
Lord Grosvenor’s br f acres be Tueneceaen ec 
Mr. Wilson’s br f Duchess, by Alexander . ‘ ae) 


Betting—6 to 4 on Hambletonian. 


During the whole of his racing career the winner of 
this year’s St. Leger was only once beaten, and that 
was at York on August 24, 1796, when he ran out of 
the course in a sweepstakes of 100 gs., which was run 
for by Sir F. Standish’s bay colt Spread Eagle (x1), 
Mr. Clifton’s bay colt Disraeli (2), and himself, Of his 
many wonderful performances much has been written, 
and they have a peculiar interest to sportsmen of the 
present day in view of the fact that Hambletonian forms 
one of the direct links between the famous Eclipse of a 
former age and the scarcely less famous Persimmon of 
this, the direct line running—through sire to son—from 
Eclipse to Persimmon through King Fergus, Ham- 
bletonian, Whitelock, Blacklock, Voltaire, Voltigeur, Ve- 
dette, Galopin, and St. Simon. This line is considered 
by experts to have possessed the best stamina of any 
of the great families; that Hambletonian possessed 
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undoubted staying power was proved by his famous per- 
formance at Newmarket in 1799. He had become the 
property of Sir Harry Vane Tempest previous to the 
Doncaster meeting of 1796, and in 1799 was matched 
by his new owner against Mr. Cookson’s Diamond to 
run over the Beacon Course—4 m. 1 fur. 138 yds.—for 
3,000 gs. Hambletonian was ridden by Frank Buckle; 
Diamond by Denis Fitzpatrick. Newmarket was literally 
crowded out on this occasion; every bed had been be- 
spoken for weeks, and it is said that such a vast con- 
course of people as assembled on the Heath has never 
been seen there before or since. Yorkshire sportsmen 
were there in their thousands, and backed the Yorkshire 
horse to their last penny, confident in his staying power. 
The race is described as having been a truly magnificent 
one; at the distance the two cracks were nose and 
nose, and in the event Hambletonian gained the judge’s 
verdict by ‘‘half-a-neck,” amidst a perfect hurricane of 
applause. The time was returned at 7m. 15secs., and 
the news of Hambletonian’s victory was immediately 
carried off to London by swift relays of horses, Sir 
Harry Vane Tempest himself announcing his triumph 
to his friends and acquaintances at the ‘‘Cocoa Tree” 
before eleven o’clock the same evening. Altogether this 
famous horse won twenty races in addition to the great 
- match at Newmarket, these including the St. Leger and 
the Doncaster Cup, which he won twice. He further 
sired over one hundred and forty winners, whose gross 
winnings amounted to nearly forty thousand pounds; 
and it may truly be said of him that he was one of the 
most remarkable horses of his time, 
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Jackson was again to the fore in the St. Leger of 1796, 
when his mount, Ambrosio, secured a victory for his 
owner, Mr. Cookson, at the first time of asking. 


17096. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (15 subs.) 


Mr. Cookson’s b c Amsrosio, by Sir Peter—Tulip 
F.~ Fackson 

Mr. G. Crompton’s bc Cardinal, by Delpini 

Mr. Peirse’s bc Rosolio, by Drone—Rosina 

Sir H. V. Tempest’s b c Orphan, by Tandem . 

Sir T. Gascoigne’s gr c Opposition, by Delpini 

Mr. Wentworth’s bc Harry Rowe, by Pantaloon 

Earl Fitzwilliam’s b f Cecilia, by Sir Peter—Terma- 

gant. é - - : 5 : 


(oy (oe) (oy Tey ps) = 


Betting—5 to 4 on Ambrosio. 


On the following day, September 28, Ambrosio met 
Hambletonian in the race for the Cup, for which the 
latter started a strong favourite, and got home in front 
of Sober Robin, the St. Leger winner of the year being 
placed third. 

Next year saw another outsider win in Lounger, 
ridden by John Shepherd. The meeting was rather 
above the average in interest, as there were several 
matches arranged, amongst them being one between 
Hambletonian and Mr. Sitwell’s Moorcock. The latter, 
however, paid forfeit, but those present had the pleasure 
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of seeing the great horse run in the Doncaster Stakes, 
in which he only had one opponent, Lord A. Hamilton’s 
bay colt by Drone, of whom he made easy work. Lounger, 
the winner of the St. Leger, ran in Mr. Crompton’s 
name, but was in reality the property of Mr. Goodricke. 


1797- 
TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies 8st. Two miles. (12 subs.) 
Mr. Crompton’s b c LouNGER, by Drone—Miss Judy 
F. Shepherd 1 
Sir F. Standish’s b c Stamford, by Sir Peter 2 
Sir H. V. Tempest’s bc Bottisham, by AiGeaiee Cat 3 
Mr. Crompton’s ch g Telegraph, brother to Huby Oo 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s gr c Groaner, by Delpini—Violet . 0 
Lord A. Hamilton’s b c by Drone—Rosaletta fe) 
Mr. Fenton’s gr c Dapple—Delpini Oo 
Mr. Welburn’s b c, brother to Comet, by mienometon fe) 


Betting—7 to 4 on Stamford; high odds against 
any other. 


Stamford appears to have been much fancied on this 
occasion, and on the following day he made little diffi- 
culty in winning the Cup, for which he started at 5 to 1 
- on. The next day, however, running for a purse of £100, 
decided by two-mile heats, he met with no success. 
Oddly enough, he won the corresponding event in the 
following year, as well as once more securing the Cup, 
after running a dead heat for the latter with Sir T. Gas- 
coigne’s Timothy. 
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Sir T. Gascoigne, who won the first St. Leger run 
on the Town Moor with Hollandaise, won his second 
in 1798, just twenty years after, with one of Delpini’s 
offspring, Symmetry, on whom John Jackson secured 
his fourth victory. There was nothing of note about 
the race except that Mr. John Hutchinson’s Chance 
had whatever chance it possessed entirely spoiled by 
the trifling circumstance of its jockey forgetting to weigh 
before presenting himself to the starters. 


1798. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (14 subs.) 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s sr c SYMMETRY, by Delpini— 
Violet . ; : F. Fackson 
Mr. Wentworth’s ch c Barby ay Stride—Violet 
Mr. Crompton’s b c Honeycomb, by Drone 
Sir H. T. Vane’s gr c Pushforward, by Sir Peter 
Mr. Fenton’s bc Stourton, by Delpini 
Mr. Tatton’s b c Laborie, by Delpini . 
Mr. Bethell’s gr c Spider, by Delpini . 
Lord A. Hamilton’s ch c by Walnut—Nun . 
Mr. Crompton’s b c Basto, by Spadille 


Mr. Hutchinson’s b c Chance, by Drone—dam by 
Tandem (did not weigh) , fo) 


io) fe) (e) Te) fey (oy (SS 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. ee 4 tol agst. Sym- 
metry; high odds agst. any other. 


The meeting of 1799 produced some very good sport, 
and its frequenters had the pleasure of seeing the winner 
E 
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of the St. Leger carry off the Cup as well, and of 
watching the great Hambletonian, now come into the 
“aged” class, make small potatoes of his fellow com- 
petitors for the Doncaster Stakes. The winner of the 
double event, Cockfighter, was a son of Overton, winner 
of the Cup in 1792, and was originally known by the 
somewhat Quakerish name of Abraham Newland—an 
appellation which would have lent an air of undoubted 
mildness and respectability to the list of St. Leger 
winners. 
1799. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—The St. LEGER STAKEs of 

25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 

fillies, 8st. Two miles. (12 subs.) 


Sir H. T. Vane’s br c COCKFIGHTER, by Overton— 


Palmflower : - ; . eda reelds = 
Mr. Cookson’s br c eee by Sir Peter—Zilia 2 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s che Slapbang, brotherto Symmetry 3 
Sir F. Standish’s br c by St. Peter—Storace ae 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s br c ie atach by Sir Peter— 

Matron . : : ; Mea!) 
Duke of eEpilionte ite Sportsman, by Walnut— 

Moorpout : : : : syne 


Mr. Lowther’s b c by Sy eciiles ern ; 
Betting—6 to 4 on Cockfighter. 


Thomas Fields, whose only St. Leger success this 
was, was a Yorkshireman, and learnt the rudiments of 
his professional education under John Hutchinson when 
the latter was training for Mr. Peregrine Wentworth. - 
He became equally famous with John Mangle, and rode 
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for some of the leading Northern owners for several 
years, amassing a comfortable fortune, and eventually 
establishing the most important training stable of the 
day. He was for a short time landlord of the “ Pack 
Horse Inn,”’ at York, and of the “Sun,”’ at Richmond; 
but he soon relinquished this calling, and set up his 
training establishment at Silvio Hall, near Richmond, 
where he trained for Sir H. T. Vane, Sir Laurence 
Dundas, Mr. George Baker, and other well-known owners. 
He frequently rode Hambletonian to victory, and was 
seen several times on Cockfighter, and on Sir Harry 
Vane’s Rolla. Orton records an instance of his fine 
jockeyship at the York August meeting of 1800, in a 
race between Cockfighter, Constantia (ridden by John 
Shepherd) and the Duke of Hamilton’s grey colt by 
Walnut (ridden by R. Spencer) for the £50 (with a 
purse of 15 gs. added), given by the City of York. 
After starting a strong favourite, “Cockfighter,” says 
Orton, ‘“‘bolted at Middlethorpe Corner, and lost about 
300 yards; after which even and 5 to 4 were laid on 
him. An excellent race, and in which Mr. Fields dis- 
played great judgment and coolness in bringing up Cock- 
fighter to his antagonists, almost, as it were, inch by 
inch, which won him the race, though with some diffi- 
culty.” Fields was forty-nine years of age when he won 
the St. Leger, and he died at Richmond in 18ro. 

The last meeting of the eighteenth century at Don- 
caster was remarkable for the fact that the winner of 
the Derby also won the St. Leger for the first time. 
This was the twenty-first renewal of the Derby Stakes 
and the twenty-fifth of the St. Leger, and nearly half- 

E 2 
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a-century was to elapse before a winner of the blue 
ribbon of the Turf was also to secure winning honours 
. in the great event on the Town Moor. Champion, the 
horse destined to become the first Derby and St. Leger 
winner, was a son of Pot-8-os (everybody knows, one 
imagines, that this curiously-named horse got this cog- 
nomen through the innocent instrumentality of a stable- 
boy, who, not feeling sure about the correct spelling 
of the animal’s real name, Potatoes, chalked up on the 
stable door Potoooooooo), and won the Derby on May 29, 
starting as favourite at 13 to 8 against. He made an 
appearance at the York meeting this year in a sweep- 
stakes of 50 gs., and started favourite at 5 to 4 on, but 
he only ran third, Mr. H. T. Vane’s Rolla (Fields) and 
Mr. Crompton’s Lignum Vite (John Shepherd) being 
first and second. However, two~-days afterwards— 
August 30—he again met Rolla in a sweepstakes of 
similar value, but over a two-mile course—that in which 
he was defeated was over a mile-and-half course—and 
beat him, though Sir H. T. Vane’s horse was made a 
strong favourite, and Champion started 7 to 1 against. 
He was ridden on both these occasion by Frank Buckle, 
who also rode him in the St. Leger, where the York 
victory over Rolla was again repeated. 


1800. . 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23.—The Sr. LEGER Stakes of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (17 subs.) 


4 
Mr. Wilson’s b c CuHampion, by Pot-8-os—Hunca- 


munca - "| : 2 : ; F. Buckle 1 
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Sir H. T. Vane’s br Rolla, by Overton TT. Fields 2 
Sir H. T. Vane’s b c Richmond, by Walnut R. Franks 3 
Lord Darlington’s br c Agonistes, by Sir Peter 


W. Pierse o 
Duke of Hamilton’s b f By Walnut—Fickle Toby’s 
dam . ; . J. Singleton o 
Lord Strathmone’s bee Logic ne Laird, by Rock- 
ingham : B. Smith o 


MrG. Gismptonts be ein wale by Walnut 
J. Shepherd o 
Mr. Herring’s ch c Sir Sidney, by Pegasus 
F. Stephenson o 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s gr c brother to aren by Del- 


pini—dam by Garrick . J. Jackson o 
Mr. Robinson's b f Belle Fille, be Wear 
R. Spencer o 


Betting—z to 1 agst. Champion; 5 to 2 and 3 to 1 
agst. Agonistes; 5 to I agst. Richmond; 6 and 7 to 1 
agst. Rolla; high odds agst. the rest. Large sums were 

bet, at evens, between Champion and Agonistes. 


Of Francis: Buckle, whose first St. Leger success 
this was, and who only won the race on one other 
Occasion, enough might be written to fill a small 
volume. If one may judge from what one can learn of 
him from the Turf annals of his day and from the 
things that were said of him by the annalists of a later 
age, he must have enjoyed a fame and popularity similar 
to that which attached to the late Fred Archer. The 
son of a Newmarket saddler, who died when Frank was 
12 years old, he was born there in 1766, and at 
an early age apprenticed to the same trade which his 
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father had followed. Nothing, however, could keep him 
away from the Turf and the stable, and in May 1783 he 
made his first appearance at Newmarket on Mr. Vernon’s 
bay colt Wolf, riding 3st 13lb. During his 50 years’ 
active connection with the Turf Buckle rode for Earl 
Grosvenor, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Cookson, Mr. Wil- 
son, Colonel Mellish, the Duke of Grafton, and other 
notable owners. Early in the nineteenth century he 
began farming in Huntingdonshire and near Peter- 
borough, and became well known as a breeder of live 
stock. When he was living at Peterborough he used 
constantly to ride over to Newmarket on his hackney, 
ride his trial there, and return home to tea in the same 
fashion—a distance of well over go miles on the road. 
He could ride 7st 1olb, and very often 7st 8lb, without 
trouble, and his weight increased very little during the 
winter. It is said of him that his seat was as firm, his 
nerve as good, and his ardour as keen at the last as at 
any period of his career. What cool judgment and strong 
nerve Buckle possessed was shown in the famous match 
between Hambletonian and Diamond at Newmarket, 
when the owner of the former, Sir H. V. Tempest, 
whose nerves were all upset by the momentous issues at 
stake, could not refrain from exclaiming at the starting 
post—‘‘ By G——, but I would’ give the whole stake to 
be half as calm as you!” Buckle rode the winner of 
the Derby in 1792, 1794, 1802, 1811, and 1823; of the 
Oaks in 1797, 1798, 1799, 1802, 1803, 1805, 1817, 1818, 
and 1823; and of the St. Leger in 1800 and 1804; his 
last race was on Colonel Udny’s Conservator on Novem- 
ber 5, 1831, exactly, to a day, 50 years after he joined 
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CHAPTER III 


T is somewhat difficult for the sportsman of these 
| degenerate days—one must needs label them in this 
disparaging fashion out of mere compliment to the good 
old times which most of us have never known, and should 
probably not have liked if we had known them—to 
understand the vastness of the difference which lies 
between the surroundings of the St. Leger of to-day 
and the St. Leger of 100 years ago. Nowadays 
this great race is run under conditions which seem 
almost mechanical in their perfection of regularity 
and exactitude—the picturesqueness and what stands 
to us for alluring quaintness of the olden days has 
entirely disappeared and made room for the cut-and- 
dried methods which have followed the introduction of 
railways, telegraphs, and penny postage. A hundred 
years ago, Doncaster—then a very much smaller town 
than it is in this year of grace 1g0I—was literally be- 
sieged and occupied for days before and days after the 
September meeting, and there was such variety and 
colour in the High’Street and the Market Place, to say 
nothing of the many brave things to be seen on the way 
to the Town Moor and on the course itself, as one 
cannot see now at any sort of gathering in the kingdom. 
Nothing can better illustrate the depth and breadth of 
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the change which has come over the scenes at Doncaster 
than a trifling comparison of things as they were in 
1801 and as they are in the first year of the twentieth 
century. Then folk of high and low degree came from 
far and near, driving in their chariots and their po’chays, 
mounted on stage-coaches or tramping humbly on foot 
to take up their residence in the town until the last 
winner of the meeting had caught the judge’s eye, and 
often for some days later. Inns and houses were filled 
to overflowing, all manner of sports and pastimes helped 
to amuse the anxious searchers after pleasure and excite- 
ment, and it was your own fault if you spent an idle 
moment. You could go a-hunting with the Badsworth 
or the Sandbeck; you could see a cocking match, or 
attend a sale of stock; there were balls and dinners and 
routs; the Corporation loved you all the better—sup- 
posing you, of course, to be a big-wig—if you dined 
and wined and supped and made merry at their hos- 
pitable board; there were plays at the theatre and 
assemblies and concerts in other places of public resort ; 
friends who never met save at Doncaster races renewed 
their acquaintanceship, and more matches’ were made 
between lovers than owners made between horses. We 
have changed all that, just as we (or the time-spirit 
for us) have changed most things, and though we are, 
presumably, just as keen about sport as our great-grand- 
fathers were, we take our Turf-pleasures in drab and grey 
where they took theirs in sky-blue and scarlet. Where 
one person stays in Doncaster for the race-wesk nowa- 
days 109 stopped less than a century ago, and the 
only strangers in the town on the nights of the four 
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days are the select few who are found faithful in spite 
of modernity, and such folk as are bound to haunt the 
inns and the stable-yards wherein much valuable horse- 
flesh is safely locked up. It is the railway fiend who has 
chiefly brought about this change—put yourself in his 
charge and you may breakfast in town or in the train, 
see a full afternoon’s racing at Doncaster, and dine at 
your club in Pall Mall or Piccadilly at not such a very 
late. hour ere night falls. As for country-house parties 
you can bring them roo miles with greater ease 
than our grandfathers brought them ten, and as for the 
small fry, the Toms and Dicks and Harries of London 
and Manchester, Newcastle and Birmingham, Sheffield 
and Leeds, do not the railways pack them up and turn 
them loose in their thousands? There are few sights 
more suggestive of how much things have changed than 
the contemplation of the Great North Road at the point 
where it runs through Bennitthorpe on the day of the 
St. Leger. From about twelve o'clock until two you 
could walk on the heads of the people and lay a million 
to one that you get run over if you attempt to cross the 
roadway ; at two o’clock a comparative quietude sets in 
and exists until the St. Leger has been run; after that 
the backward stream sets in and increases until, with the 
last race over, the tide of humanity rolls back, laughing 
and cursing, jubilant and despondent, drunk and sober, 
all intent on one thing and one thing only, and that to 
get away from Doncaster as quickly as possible. No 
staying now-a-days to dine with Mr. Mayor, go to the 
play, the rout, or the ball--home’s the word, and so 
Doncaster on a twentieth century St. Leger night is as 
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quiet and deadly dull as it was lively and spirited and 
picturesque in the days when George the Third bred 
prize pigs, and young bloods made a practice of listening 
to the chimes at midnight. 

Judging from such accounts of those merry old days 
as one can lay hands on, the folk who managed matters 
at the Doncaster race-meetings a century and more ago 
did all they could to provide amusement for the people 
who flocked here in great numbers, and some of them 
in great state. Out of every 100 persons who come 
to Doncaster Races nowadays, the racing is the great 
thing—in various degrees and shades—to quite go 
per cent.; why the other ten per cent. are there at all 
it would puzzle them to explain. There is, indeed, 
nothing but the racing, and the things which spring 
out of it (wherein may be included, with a permissible 
latitude, such matters as trying your luck at thimble- 
rigging, or at pitch-and-toss, to say nothing of recurring 
visits to the refreshment bar), to bring anybody to the 
Town Moor in these times; but there were many attrac- 
tions at Doncaster in the early days of the nineteenth 
century. They used to send out lists, or bills, of attrac- 
tions for the week, and it may be news to some people 
that horse-racing was only one of the pleasures and 
‘delights wherewith folk were invited to amuse them- 
selves. They were cheerfully shameless about what 
they did at Doncaster in those days, too. The modern 
habitué of the race-meetings would feel somewhat amazed 
if he found E.O. tables on the Town Moor qgnd in the 
marketplace, but nobody felt any amazement because 
they were there in the old days. Indeed, you could 
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gamble to your heart’s content at Doncaster under the 
ancient régime. Here and there, as you walked about 
the streets, you would find men standing at open doors 
and inviting you to step inside and try your luck at 
roulette or chicken hazard, and ere you had gone the 
length of the High Street, somebody would have popped 
into your hands a bit of pasteboard, which informed 
Noblemen and Gentlemen that a roulette bank of 
£1,000 was to be found at Mr. Mason’s, the tailor, in 
Scott Lane. There were cock-pits all over the place, 
and those who admired the noble art could see as much 
boxing as they cared for. From the early hours of the 
grey September mornings, when all but the sluggards 
went abroad to have a little cub-hunting, and clear 
their brains of the accumulated vapour of the previous 
night’s gaiety until another midnight came round, there 
was full employment for everybody. For, as the com- 
pilers of the lists took care to announce, there was 
Hunting of Fox and of Stag; there were Boxing and 
Cockfighting ; there were Assemblies, Concerts, and 
Plays; there were Feats of Horsemanship and Sales of 
Stock; there was the Horse-Racing itself; and there were 
the Ordinaries at the inns, whereat you could count 
on sound beef and prime mutton, and on meeting good 
company. It may, perhaps, have been a little tiring to 
go through all this searching after pleasure; but there 
is abundant evidence to show that our forebears of the 
Georgian days endured it with more than equanimity, 
and that to such of them as lived in the North of 
England the September week at Doncaster was the 
great social event of the year, to be looked forward to, 
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and back upon, in a fashion which we of these times 
can scarcely realise. 

There was one feature of those days in Doncaster 
which one feels tempted to dwell upon at some little 
length—and that was the spirit of hospitality and good 
fellowship manifested by the magnates of the town. 
“The Doncaster Corporation,” says Mr. Hatfield, in 
his “Historical Notices of Doncaster,’ ‘‘was and is 
famous for its luxurious banquets,” and he gives abund- 
ance of illustrations in proof of this assertion. Precept 
seems to have been set at Doncaster as far back as the 
early part of the fifteenth century by a worthy couple, 
named Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, whose peculiarity it was 
to make feasts for their friends, and entertain strangers 
in a truly Christian-like fashion, and of whom one Mayor 
of Doncaster declared that they ought to live for ever, 
for “no thoroughbred Yorkshireman would wish to 
fare better” than a guest at their table might do, if he 
pleased. Mr. Brewster (who was himself a civic mag- 
nate) and his good dame appear to have eaten largely 
and well—they breakfasted at 7, dined at 10, supped at 
4, and had another meal served to them im bed at 8 
o'clock of the evening. Their example of great feasting 
appears to have grown on the rulers of corporate affairs 
in Doncaster, and there be records extant which show 
‘that the city fathers were not merely satisfied to line 
their fair, round bellies with good capon, but began to 
set up ultra-epicurean tastes. What think you of these 
worthies causing white snails to be fattened in pits for 
their delectation, even as Nero himself did? Little 
wonder that the painstaking Mr- Hatfield, after expa- 
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tiating on the love of the Corporation for good eating 
and drinking, is at last obliged to record that these 
feastings brought them into debt. For awhile there 
had to be very unwilling attempts at retrenchment and 
reform—not, we may be sure, accompanied by peace— 
and eventually the Corporation got on its financial legs 
again. However, this only proved a signal to the mag- 
nates to begin feasting again. ‘The Corporation,” 
says this chronicler, ‘ with one accord returned to the 
festive board. .-. . They disregarded everything and 
everybody so long as it interfered with the gratification 
of their own appetites,” and the result was that more 
retrenchment was eventually necessary. But short 
shrift was made of it—ere long the choice viand and 
the generous wine were in evidence as much as ever. 
Curious entries in the corporate records show how 
much the love of good living entered into municipal 
life in the old days. Here are two entries, which are 
as ingenious as they are amusing :— ~ 


July 27, 1803.—Ordered, that the Mayor shall hire the 
fat cook at the “ Angel,”’ called Winterbotham, to be cook at 
the Mansion House, upon the same terms as the other two 
women kept there, and paid by the Corporation. 

November 2, 1809.—Ordered, that the fat cook and maid- 
servant at the Mansion House shall be allowed the weekly 
sum of ten shillings and sixpence each as an augmentation 
of their present allowance of seven shillings each per week 
heretofore paid them, and to be continued, during the Cor- 
poration’s pleasure, as and for their wages. 


In those days it seems to have been the princi- 
pal duty of the Mayor of Doncaster to give feasts to 
F 
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suitable folk. In 1810, when one Alderman George Clark 
Walker was Mayor, there was a formal programme 
drawn out and sworn to in the presence of Francis 
Ferrand Foljambe, Esquire, Deputy-Recorder, which 
provided for what his worship should do in the way of 
merry-making during his year of office. It reads plea- 
santly, and one has a sneaking feeling of regret that 
one always happens to be born after all the good old 
times are gone. This is what Mayor George Clark 
Walker had to do:— 


1. In October he was to provide a feast for the Cor- 
poration, the nobility, the clergy, and the gentry of the town 
and neighbourhood, and it was to be of magnitude.sufficient to 
accommodate the two long tables in the new dining-room. 

2. On the Queen’s birthday he was to give a ball and 
a supper to the ladies and gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood. 

3. On the occasion of the Judges of Assize passing 
through Doncaster on their way to the Lent Assizes at 
York, he was to invite them to dinner, and was to ask the 
members of the Corporation to dine with them, with as 
many gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood as would 
serve to fill up the table in the new dining-room. 

4. On the King’s birthday he was to give a ball and a 
supper, as had been usual. 

5. Some time during the year he was to give a ‘Green 
Goose Feast’’ to the Corporation, and to the gentlemen and 
tradesmen of the town and neighbourhood. He was to invite 
as many guests as would fill at least one long table in the 
dining-room, and the date and the invitations were to be 
left at his own pleasure and discretion. 

6. He was to entertain the Judges once more as they 
went through Doncaster on their way to the Summer Assizes 
at York, and was to ask a goodly company to meet them, 
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varying the invitations from those sent out in Lent at his 
own discretion. 


7, Finally, he was to give “occasional dinners to 
strangers,” at his own discretion, in order that the credit of 
the Corporation, and the reputation of the town for hos- 
pitality, might be supported. 


Mr. Mayor Walker was voted 600 gs. towards the 
expense of all this hospitality, and Mr.. Hatfield appears 
somewhat shocked and surprised to have to chronicle 
the fact that he exceeded his allowance by £400. He 
did well—if he filled “the two long tables in the new 
dining-room on five or six occasions,” and gave ‘‘ occa- 
sional dinners” to strangers, he managed excellently in 
only spending £1,000. 

According to Mr. Hatfield, the balls which the Cor- 
poration gave were of a very grand description—“ the 
most fashionable in the Riding.” The great men of 
the county used to attend them, and brought the 
members of their house-parties with them. Here might 
be seen such fine folk as Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of 
Scarbrough, Lord Effingham, Viscount Galway, Vis- 
count Halifax, with other lords of various degree, 
together with their ladies and their guests, and in 
company with the gentry of the neighbourhood. There 
were sometimes several hundreds of these distinguished 
guests at the Mansion House, which, when decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, and lighted with spermaceti 
candles—a considerable item in Mr. Mayor’s little bill 
—made a brave appearance. They had a band of 
music whereunto they danced; and on one occasion the 
bandsmen and the kitchen folk consumed 36 gallons 
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of malt liquor. One is not particularly struck, how- 
ever, by the wine and spirit bill of these festive 
occasions. At the ball and supper of 1835, when 
Mayor Sheardown entertained nearly 500 guests, the 
very créme de la créme of the neighbourhood, the liquid 
refreshments consumed amounted to 35 bottles of port, 
78 bottles of sherry, and 19 bottles of bucellas, costing 
in all £22. That was cheap work, and a good many 
yuests must have gone home thirsty. 

There was an episode in connection with these Dan 
caster festivities which, though it has no direct bearing 
on the story of the St. Leger, can scarcely be omitted 
from any book having the remotest relation to the 
town wherein that classic race has its home. 

On Thursday, January 14, 1830, Worshipful Mayor 
Webster was holding a grand ball and supper at the 
Mansion House—“on a scale of unequalled magnifi- 
cence,” says Mr. Hatfield—and on the afternoon of 
the same day there arrived at the “ Angel” Hotel, in 
a carriage and four, a prepossessing lady, who was 
presently informed of the brave doings which were 
contemplated. She immediately penned the following 
note, and despatched it to the Mayor :— 


The Countess Sarwitzzi having just arrived at the new 
‘““Angel’’ Hotel, and being a stranger to the beauties of an 
English ball, would feel delighted by being allowed to 
witness the one given by yourself this evening, providing 
your more experienced judgment considers there would be 
no impropriety. 

My being unattended, except by servants. 

January 14 1829. 

To his Worshipful the Mayor. 
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This epistle was written in a lady-like style of 
calligraphy, the note-paper had a border of black, and 
was sealed with wax of the same colour. When the 
Mayor received it, he conferred with Dr. Branson, 
who, examining the seal, declared that it was certainly 
that of the Duke of Norfolk. An invitation was sent 
to the Countess, who duly appeared at the Mansion 
House soon after the mazy dance had begun. Looking 
back on what happened from the safe distance of 80 
years, one feels that one would have given a good deal 
to have been a guest at the Doncaster Mansion House 
that night. The Countess was arrayed in black velvet, 
splendid in its richness, and perfect in its taste; her 
lovely head was crowned by a white satin hat, sur- 
mounted by a plume of feathers. After the fashion of 
the honest country bumpkins that they were, all the 
lords and ladies and squires and dames stared open- 
mouthed at this charming stranger, whose unexpected 
presence, said the local newspaper, “threw amid the 
gay and festive scene a charm which formed one of the 
many sources of delight and attraction.” One can 
easily conceive all this, and what a sensation the 
arrival of a young, beautiful, and apparently wealthy 
widow would cause in a small market-town, wherein 
there were few subjects of conversation, and to whose 
social circles, from that of Lady Bareacres to those of 
Mrs. Butcher and Mrs. Baker, the least bit of news 
that had the merit of originality would be as welcome 
as bread to a starving man. Our charming Countess, 
then, after receiving great attention at the ball (one 
account states that she was handed into the supper- 
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room by the Mayor himself; another by Sir William 
Cooke), settled down at the ‘‘ Angel,’ and made con- 
quest of the town, which appears to have been in the 
humour for yielding itself up to the fair enchantress. 
But what cannot a young, charming, wealthy widow 
do, especially when she is of high rank, and has a 
history full of pathos and romance? What the Countess 
did, and how it all ended, is recorded by an eye-witness 
of the affair (said to have been the Hon. Mrs. Damer), 
who wrote the following account of the episode in that 
very curious work, ‘‘.Whychcalte of St. John’s,” pub- 
lished by Effingham Wilson in 1833 :— 


The Countess was a very lovely woman, dressed in deep 
mourning. Her history was quite romantic. She was a 
wife at 15, and a widow on the first anniversary of her mar- 
riage. Her husband was a Polish nobleman of high rank, 
who fell at the head of his battalion in the first Turkish 
campaign. He was greatly beloved by the Emperor Nicholas, 
who, in consideration of his gallantry and services, had 
bestowed upon her an ample pension. But nothing could 
console her for the loss of her Czarwitzy, whose miniature was 
her constant companion, and on which she lavished unbounded 
caresses. An exquisitely painted picture of a remarkably 
handsome fellow it undoubtedly was! She had letters of 
introduction to several of the English nobility ; among others, 
one from the Emperor, written in his own hand, addressed to 
the Duke of Devonshire. She was in no hurry to present ; 
for in her present mournful circumstances she had lost all 
relish for society! It was marvellous with what greediness 
these declarations were swallowed. The Doncaster people 
were quite delighted. She spoke the prettiest broken English 
imaginable, with such an exquisitely foreign accent. she was 
such a timid, retiring creature: so artless and unassuming ; 
so helpless and interesting! In fact, what with her title and 
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her beauty, and her royal introduction to the owner of Chats- 
worth, and her handsome pension—for decidedly her purse was 
heavy and her payments punctual—most marvellous was the 
fureuy she excited in Doncaster. Then in her imperfect, artless 
diction, she told such moving tales of the late Count—of his 
bravery, his affection, the love he bore his country, and the 
attachment shown him by his troops, his glorious career and 
premature fate —that all the listening young ladies raised their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes and declared it was quite affecting! 
There was about this time a Corporation ball at Doncaster, 
and after infinite persuasion the Countess was prevailed upon 
to promise that she would be present. The Mayor himself 
waited upon her with a card of invitation, and Sir William 
Cooke handed her into the supper-room. The knowing ones 
do say that at this juncture her eyes twinkled in a manner 
they were unable to understand, as if she was laughing 
heartily in her sleeve at something which tickled her fancy. 
A few days after the ball she fell ill. The Vicar of Doncaster, 
Dr. Sharpe, called to inquire if he could be of any use; and an 
elderly lady, of a highly respectable family, nursed her with 
the most tender assiduity, and sat up all night by her side. 
But the cream of the joke was this, that Mrs. Brooke, a 
lady of the most undisputed sagacity,—Mrs. Brooke, who in- 
vestigated everybody's pretensions, and had never been de- 
ceived in all her life-—Mrs. Brooke, who was the Queen 
Charlotte of Doncaster, and an infallible judge of female pro- 
priety,—Mrs. Brooke, who was the referee on all points of 
etiquette, who had never said a foolish thing, nor listened to 
an unwise one—confirmed the Countess’s pretensions by 
inviting her to a very select tea-party, composed of the ex- 
clusives and élite of Doncaster. Ten days after this memor- 
able event a public breakfast was given at Beech Field. A 
mob of people were present, and among the rest some red- 
coats from a neighbouring depot. Of these the youngest, and 
the greatest mad-cap of the party, came up to the Countess, 
and giving her a smart tap on the back, exclaimed, ‘‘ What, 
Rose? Can I believe my eyes? What wind has blown you 
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here? Your old friends in Weedon Barracks are quite aw 
désespoiy at your departure.” The pretender was a public 
character. The consternation that ensued beggars all de- 
scription. The young ladies who were gathered around 
the Countess parted right and left. Those who had bonnets 
put them on, and those who had not walked home without 
them. As for Mrs. Brooke, who was seated at the head 
of one of the tables slicing a pine-apple, she fainted, and 
lay for some hours in a swoon, from which nothing could 
rouse her. 


So ended—as far as the chroniclers are concerned— 
the episode of the interesting Countess Sarwitzzi. 
There must have been some pleasing conversation round 
the tea-tables of Doncaster when the carriage and 
four (with the coronet on the panels) had whirled her 
away from the “Angel,” and one hopes that the land- 
lord of that ancient hostelry had his bill paid. There is 
a painful silence about the concluding events of this 
little history, and it seems highly probable that the 
Countess retired from Doncaster with good reason for 
regret that she had not left one day earlier. 

A good many associations of the old days of racing 
at Doncaster centre around the theatre. Oddly enough, 
what used to be called the New Theatre (it has now 
gone the way of all flesh, and of all bricks and mortar 
and everything else) was built in the very year which 
saw the foundation of the race for the St. Leger stakes. 
The St. Leger was first run on September 24th, 1776, 
and the new theatre was opened on the preceding evening, 
all previous theatrical performances up to then having 
been given in the Guild Hall. This new departure owed 
a good deal to General St. Leger, by whose interest, 
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joined to that of Mayor Rickard, and several other 
gentlemen of the town, Mr. Tate Wilkinson, lessee of 
several other similar temples of the drama, was enabled 
to build it in 1775-76. The following passage from his 
Memoirs gives an interesting sidelight on Doncaster 
races in 1776. 


“IT closed Wakefield Theatre,” he says, “on Saturday, 
September 21, and opened the new Theatre at Doncaster on 
Monday, September 23, 1776 . . . and a very pretty, 
elegant theatre it then was, and now is. Of course, the 
novelty of the theatre and the numerous attendance at the 
Races made it a fashionable place of resort. But the assembly 
rooms kept the ladies entirely away the three race nights. 
On Friday the town is thinned, and on Saturday everybody is 
quite tired out.” 


On the boards of the theatre thus auspiciously 
founded several actors of world-wide fame and reputa- 
tion made an appearance at various times, generally 
during the September race meetings. Wilkinson him- 
self was a clever actor, and knew how to keep a good 
company together, and, until his death in 1803, he 
seems to have taken pains to provide sportsmen who 
turned into the theatre after an afternoon’s racing with 
good fare. Now and then he brought stars, or folk 
who were destined to be stars, to the little town. There 
was “‘ Jack” Johnstone, who had a most beautiful voice, 
a fine presence, a great love for the extra bottle, and a 
talent for portraying Irish characters, himself being an 
Irishman from Dublin. There were Mrs. Edwin, who 
was famous in the characters of ‘Lapet” in The 
Miser, and “Fanny” in Lock and Key, and Mrs. 
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Spencer, who had equal fame as ‘ Zorayda” in The 
Mountaineers, and “Julia” in The Rivals, and who, 
later in life, made reputations in London. But in 
addition to these and other names, there are those of 
much greater stars of the theatrical firmament. Here 
in 1798 Charles Mathews appeared as the Clown in a 
pantomime called Mirth and Magic. Later in life he 
used to stay a good deal with Mr. Mason, in St. George 
Gate. Webster electrified Doncaster theatre-goers in 
1800 by leaping through a ring of daggers, and in the 
same year Quick was seen in The Miser. Mrs. Hicken 
played “Rosalind” in As You Like It in 1802, and was 
much applauded for her performance. Three years 
previously, the great Sarah Siddons made her appear- 
ance at Doncaster, playing on the evenings of the 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the race- 
week. On the Tuesday she appeared as ‘‘ Lady Ran- 
dolph”’ in Home’s Douglas; on the Friday she presented 
“Queen Katharine”’ in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
Each night saw her escorted from the theatre to her 
lodgings by admiring crowds. The Kembles were often 
seen at Doncaster. Charles was often here in his 
professional capacity, and he and the famous Miss 
O’Neill made a great impression in 181g when they 
played at Doncaster together. Charles was last seen at 
-Doncaster in 1846, when he visited the town to give his 
readings from Shakespeare. Cooke was another favourite 
at the Doncaster theatre in the old days; so were 
Melvin, and Clara Fisher, and Russel, and many others 
whose names are scarcely known to» this generation. 
Edmund Kean played some of his best parts here in 
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1819 ; Charles Kean trod the same boards 40 years 
later. While the theatre built in 1776 was in existence 
patrons of the drama were well served, and the best 
dishes were usually reserved for the play-goers of the 
September race-week. 

One gathers from the extract just quoted from Tate 
Wilkinson’s memoirs of himself that the assemblies and 
concerts held during the race-week kept some people, 
and especially members of the fair sex, away from the 
theatre. There were, no doubt, a great many people 
whose principles did not permit them to go to the play, 
and who preferred music and conversation in the even- 
ings to more exciting diversions. Mr. Hatfield records 
the fact that music was extremely fashionable in those 
days, and mentions a highly successful festival held 
during the race-week of 1787. It was conducted by 
Dr. Miller, the organist of the Parish Church, and the 
author of a ‘‘ History of Doncaster” (in which, singularly 
enough, there is no mention of the St. Leger), and was 
specially patronised and attended by Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Viscount Galway, Viscount Downe, and numerous other 
great folk. Madame Mara, a famous singer of that age, 
delighted everybody at this festival, which was held in 
the Parish Church, and was therefore, one presumes, of 
a sacred nature so far as the music was concerned. It 
shows how many-sided was the life which flowed into 
Doncaster at the race-meetings, when one remembers 
that while good Dr. Miller was performing on his organ 
and Madame Mara was throwing trills and shakes to the 
vaulted roof, there were young bloods playing desperate 
games of chance, and old ones enjoying quiet rubbers, 
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that some were at the play and some at the cock-pits, 
that drinking and dicing were going on here and tea and 
scandal there, and that everybody was occupied in some 
fashion, but always intent on personal pleasure. There 
was, no doubt, plenty of fun to be got out of tne 
assemblies, however stiff and formal they were; and as 
for cards, Dr. Miller himself remarks that if you were 
the most brilliantly intellectual and best-informed person 
of the age and could not take a hand at whist, you had 
better keep out of the polite circles of Doncaster, to 
whom: proficiency. with the coloured bits of pasteboard 
was of much more consequence than learning or 
virtue. 

Fortunately there were other and far different amuse- 
ments to be found in Doncaster what time the Isthmian 
games were in progress than these comparatively mild 
and innocent ones of the play, the assembly, the 
concert, and the card-table. Those who felt inclined 
that way—and there were few young gentlemen in those 
days who didn’t—could have a chcice of several divertisse- 
ments of that peculiar nature which appeals somewhat 
strongly to the masculine mind that is already bent in a 
certain direction. If you were for a cocking-match, 
you had only to say so; if you desired a little amuse- 
ment in the way of pugilism (none of your modern 
affairs with padded gloves, but the real thing), there 
were plenty of opportunities for satisfying your desires; 
if you wished to spend the evening and half the night in 
tempting fortune or wooing her, it was your own fault if 
you neglected to do so. Mr. Sheardown remarks that 
cock-fighting was an adjunct to horse-racing at Don- 
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caster from a very early period. Mr. Hatfield, going 
very much further back, says this peculiarly fascinat- 
ing form of sport originated about 500 years before 
the Christian era—temp. Themistocles, B.c. 480, to be 
correct. Between the days of Themistocles and the 
days of the St. Leger the sport appears to have attained 
much favour, and there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the sportsmen who visited the Town Moor from 
1776 onwards were very fond of resorting to the pits. 
There appear to have been several pits, most of them 
attached to inns, and mains were fought in them on 
which considerable sums of money were staked. Here 
are two specimen announcements of these affairs :— 


MAIN oF Cocks. 


To be fought in the Cock-Pit in Doncaster, in the 
Race Week (to wit) Monday, the 21st of September, 
1807, and three succeeding days, a long main of cocks. 
A pair of cocks to be in the pit each day precisely at 
ten o’clock. Thompson and Gilliver, feeders. 


DONCASTER COCKINGS, 1810. 


Commence at the Pit, in the ‘‘ Mail Coach” Yard, on 
the zoth day of March, with Subscription Battles of 
five guineas each. On the 21st a Welsh Main * for One 
Hundred Pounds each, win and draw, for sixteen cocks, 
not exceeding 4lb 80z. On the 22nd and 23rd, Sub- 
scription Battles for five guineas each. The cocks to 
fight in silver gaffs, and to be taken into pens on the 


* A Welsh main was a contest in which all the cocks entered fought 
until only one was left alive. 
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gth and 1oth of March, and to be weighed on Saturday 
the 17th. Cocks to be fed gratis by Nathaniel Harison, 
Doncaster, and William Blakeney, York. 

This particular cock-pit, the ‘‘ Mail Coach,” familiar 
enough at one time to frequenters of the race-meetings 
at Doncaster, has a somewhat amusing history. Built 
by the then landlord, one Boston, about 1808, it had 
failed to attract within four years, public taste having 
changed somewhat as regards cocking, and in 1812 it was 
transformed into a schoolhouse and two cottages. In 
the schoolhouse the Doncaster adherents of Joanna 
Southcott held their services for a time, and after they 
had been improved out of existence it was used by the 
Primitive Methodists, who in due course removed to finer 
premises and were succeeded by those absurd scoundrels, 
the Latter Day Saints, or Mormonites. Such is the 
variety of life—where the plucky cocks fought until they 
died Brigham Young’s pestilent followers howled and 
canted, and Mr. Hatfield was perhaps wise in remarking 
of “‘ the humble Cock-Pit in ‘Mail Coach’ Yard” that ‘‘ the 
greatest of human builders cannot foresee the destiny 
which awaits the fabrics they erect.’’ 

There was a good deal of pugilism to be seen during 
the race week at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. Mr. Sheardown mentions 

three events of some importance. One was a_ fight 
~ between Humphrys and Mendoza, which took place on 
September 30, 1790. The ring was in the ‘ Volunteer” 
Yard, and the entrance money was _half-a-guinea per 
head, £700 being taken altogether. The fight lasted 
over an hour, and finally went in favour of Mendoza. 
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When it was over another severe contest took place 
between a cousin of the winner and a pugilist named 
Arkliff, who eventually won. On September 25, 1816, 
there was a fight between two coloured men named 
respectively Sutton and Robinson, the ring being set up 
in an enclosed paddock. Twenty-five rounds, lasting 
36 minutes, were fought ere Sutton was hailed as 
victor. On September 19, 1831, two pugilists named 
Brown and Sampson met in a ring at Pigburn, a mile 
or two outside the town, but after a few rounds had been 
fought, the mob broke into the ring and stopped the 
fight and a regular riot took place. These exhibitions, 
which appear to have been pretty brutal, were not the 
only ones of their kind in that branch of sport which 
runs to fighting and the drawing of blood. Whether 
there was any bear or bull baiting during the race- 
weeks at Doncaster it is scarcely possible to say, 
but there was bear baiting at Balby, Hexthorpe, 
Conisborough, and Mexborough, all close by, for several 
years after the nineteenth century set in, and there was 
bull-fighting and baiting at Bentley as late as 1829. If 
there was any sport of this sort near at hand during 
the race-meetings, one may be sure that it would not 
lack spectators. 

As to gambling and tempting fortune in all manner 
of hazardous and often nefarious games, the opportunities 
were many. Betting was an innocent pastime in com- 
parison with the gambling which went on in the shops 
and offices and empty rooms hired for the purpose by 
thimble-riggers, proprietors of E.O. tables, and by gen- 
tlemen who invited passers-by to walk in and try their 
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luck at vouge-et-noiy, roulette, and other methods or 
extracting gold and silver. On the Town Moor E.O. 
tables, thimble-rigging, the three card trick, roulette, 
une deux cinque, black cock and white cock, and similar 
alluring games were greatly in evidence, and if the 
bumpkin who comes to t’ Leger or t’ Coop now-a-days 
had one hundredth part the chance of being fleeced 
out of his money which his great-grandfather had, and 
took it, he would have enough to talk about in the 
privacy of the workhouse for all his life. It was only 
to be expected that things should get too hot. Just 
as some folk living in Doncaster in 1go1 are beginning 
to get somewhat tired of the well-meant efforts of the 
mission which sings hymns and implies the general 
wickedness of the Turf during the race meetings, so the 
folk of a century ago got sick of the horrible black- 
guardism which threatened to swamp all honest sport. 
In 1825 a determined and partly successful attempt to 
put down hazard and similar games of so-called ‘‘ chance” 
was made by townsmen of influence, and four years later 
a regular battle took place between the knights of industry 
and the representatives of decency and order. Hundreds 
of the ruffians who practised thimble-rigging and similar 
pursuits assembled on the Town Moor on Monday 
morning, September 14, 1829, and, arming themselves 
with bludgeons, sticks, and the stout legs of their 
‘ thimble-rigging tables, marched into the town with the 
notion of over-awing the authorities. The latter hastily 
obtained a detachment of the 3rd Light Dragoons from 
Sheffield, the 3rd West Yorkshire Militia and the Don- 
caster Yeomanry were put under armgy a body of special 
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constables was enrolled, and on the Tuesday morning 
this force, commanded by the Mayor, the Town Clerk, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Milton, and others, proceeded 
in state to the Town Moor, and after a good deal of 
fighting and rioting made a clean sweep of the unsavoury 
ones. Since then, though these games of “chance” still 
exist and flourish in a certain degree, the scoundrels who 
profit by them must needs do it in fear and trembling, 
and would no more dream of marching in procession 
into Doncaster than of daring to withstand the behests 
of a meek-voiced policeman. 

For the lovers of field sports there was as much 
opportunity for gratification as was afforded to those 
whose souls delighted in the chaste joys of the assembly- 
rooms or the wickednesses of the gambling-hells. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheardown it was the regular custom 
of those attending the race-meetings to spend the morn- 
ings of the racing days in following the chase. The lists 
of amusements and attractions in the early days of the 
Doncaster meetings included stag-hunting as well as 
fox-hunting, but the first-named sport was not much 
indulged in after the end of the eighteenth century. 
Round about Doncaster, and especially in the country 
lying on the edge of the great Forest of Sherwood, there 
had been a fine devotion to the pursuit of the red deer 
from time immemorial. In Hatfield Chase there were 
deer innumerable, and in Tudor days there was an 
official called the Surveyor-General there who had charge 
of all matters pertaining to this sport, and who had 
under him some twenty keepers. Here Henry VIII. 
had a week’s sport in 1541, and Charles I., when Prince 
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of Wales, another in 1609. During the eighteenth 
century John Manners, Marquis of Granby, hunted deer 
in the Doncaster neighbourhood, and had a famous 
pack of hounds under the charge of William Stephenson, 
familiarly known as “ Bill Stag.’’ Mr. Hatfield mentions 
one Abraham Crowder, a local resident who died in 
1831, as remembering deer being seen on the Town 
Moor, and there are records which show that in the 
Marquis of Granby's days the mayor, aldermen, coun- 
cillors, and big folk of the town used to turn out on 
hunting mornings and go joyously to participate in this 
fine old English sport. Early frequenters of Doncaster 
races no doubt had many opportunities of hunting the 
deer; when that noble animal became scarce sportsmen 
had to content themselves with chasing the fox or the 
hare. The Corporation of Doncaster had a_ pack of 
harriers of its own, and got some rare sport out of it, 
while for fox-hunters there was abundant provision made 
by the famous packs of Badsworth and Sandbeck. 
“Until recent years,” observes Mr. Sheardown, writing 
in 1861, “it was customary for the hounds to meet at 
some place not far from Doncaster for a few hours’ cub- 
hunting. It afforded an opportunity for masters of 
hounds from a distance to inspect the far-famed Bads- 
worth and Sandbeck dogs (stc), and for hunting gen- 
tlemen to become acquainted and discuss the merits 
of hounds, horses, and men, and the prospects of the 
coming season.” The present régime sees little of this 
manner of spending the mornings of the race-days; they 
are passed now-a-days in vastly different fashion, but 
not in such a healthy one as that which was in favour 
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when the Marquis of Rockingham, first winner of the 
St. Leger, was master of the Badsworth, and when many 
a famous sportsman was out and about the spinneys 
and the dewy meadows ere the sun had well risen or 
the sharpness of the night air been mellowed down. 
Doncaster appears to have had abundance of excite- 
ment and incident in the good old times, especially in 
the way of wagering. All sorts of curious things were 
done and all manner of eccentricities encouraged, so long 
as stakes were laid. Mr. Sheardown mentions several 
incidents having more or less connection with the town 
and its races, and all showing the betting propensities 
of its sporting section. On Monday morning, August 23, 
1773, a Captain Mulcaster and a Mr. Walker set out 
from the corner of Portland Street in London on a race 
to York, the conditions being specially laid down to 
test the speed and endurance of their horses. They 
covered the first 90 miles of the 200 in six 
hours, and they passed through Doncaster, amidst tre- 
mendous cheering, on Tuesday morning, having then 
completed 163 miles of their journey, and being prac- 
tically neck and neck. Between Doncaster and Tad- 
caster both Mr. Walker and his horse had had more 
than enough, and Captain Mulcaster went ahead and 
reached York in 40 hours 35 minutes, and pocketed 
400 gs. and a considerable amount in bets. His mount, 
amare belonging to Captain Hay, was practically none 
the worse, and was galloping on the Knavesmire in 
a day or two. Captain Mulcaster doped her during 
her journey—she drank 12 bottles of wine between 
London and York. Another journey from London to 
G 2 
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York was made by Frank Powell, a well-known pedes- 
trian of his day, in 1788. On his way north he arrived 
at Doncaster, where he was eagerly awaited by a crowd 
of enthusiasts, at 5.10 a.m. on Wednesday, June II, 
having left London on the Monday. He breakfasted 
in Doncaster and then set out for York, where he arrived 
at 2 p.m. Resting until evening he started out on his 
return journey and passed through Doncaster again at 
6 a.m. on the Thursday morning. He arrived in London 
on the Saturday evening, quite well and cheerful, having 
covered 400 miles within six days. An incident of 1800 
shows how ready everybody was to bet in those times. 
A four-mile match of 1oogs. had been arranged between 
two horses over the Doncaster course, but one horse 
being withdrawn the other, a mare, started over the 
course alone. After going a mile a greyhound bitch 
appeared on the scene and ran with her over the other 
three miles. Great excitement arose amongst the spec- 
tators, and when it was seen that the bitch meant to 
finish betting began on the chances of these curiously 
matched opponents. 5 to 4 was laid on the bitch at 
the distance, and even money when they were opposite 
the stand. A finely-contested race ended in favour of 
the mare by a head. There were two feats of pedestrian- 
ism in 1801. On Sunday, March 1, R. Fletcher, Esq., 
‘‘a stout, well-made man,” 23 years, who was a Captain 
of the 17th Regiment, backed himself to walk 60 miles 
in 214 hours, on Doncaster Race-Course, for the sum 
of £1,000. He performed his task with great ease in 
17x hours. Three weeks later, one William Pullen, a 
bricklayer, was moved by this feat to attempt a walk 
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from Doncaster to York and back—76 miles—within 
24 hours. He started near the Race-Course at 
six o'clock on the evening of March 25, and was 
back again on the next afternoon with more than an 
hour to spare. On March 1, 1802, the “stout, well- 
made’’ Mr. Fletcher afforded more sport to Doncaster 
folk. He backed his bay mare against Mr. Oswald’s 
grey mare for 1,000 gs., the animals to run over Doncaster 
Race-Course until one or other gave in. Each mare 
was to have five jockeys, and on Jackson mounting the 
bay she ran away with him and covered the course 
in four minutes. Bay and grey did ten miles in 
38 minutes, and ran 4o miles before they were 
baited, but when the bay had done 60 miles she had 
had enough, and Mr. Fletcher retired from the contest. 

The vast influx of visitors to Doncaster during the 
race-meetings in the early days transformed. the town 
into a vast lodging-place. ‘In the early days of 
racing, when Doncaster began to attract the aristocracy 
to the town,” says Mr. Sheardown, ‘the accommoda- 
tion for the visitors was generally confined to the two 
market-places; Baxter-gate afterwards put in its claim, 
with High Street and French-gate. Hall-gate was much 
too genteel to offer its houses to visitors for a money con- 
sideration. Gradually, however, the increasing demand 
for lodgings, the high prices asked and obtained, broke 
down the barriers, and Hall-gate, High Street, French- 
gate, and St. Sepulchre-gate became the fashionable 
places of resort. At the present period, with exceptions ”’ 
(Mr. Sheardown wrote this about 1862), ‘‘ the whole town, 
from the first-class houses to the humblest cottages, 
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anticipates the forthcoming meeting by preparing accom- 
modation for the numerous visitors. The prices paid 
for some of the houses are very great—in some instances 
almost fabulous.’”’ Since this was written, the state 
of things which Mr. Sheardown noted as having existed 
until his time has quite altered, and almost passed 
away—it is almost as difficult to let a house for the 
race-week as it was to find one 50 years ago. Every- 
thing in that respect has changed—even the hotels 
and the inns no longer afford the sights which once 
they did. It would be a very easy matter to make a 
goodly volume with stories of the Doncaster inns— 
their histories and associations are legion. At the 
‘“Angel” pretty nearly everybody of note stayed at 
one time or another—from the time when James I. 
lodged there in 1603, to the visit of Charles Dickens in 
1857—and a mere enumeration of its celebrated guests’ 
names would fill some columns of a modern newspaper. 
Other inns, scarcely less famous, have almost equal 
records. To racing men the names of the ‘ Turf 
Tavern,” the ‘Salutation,’ the ‘‘ Doncaster Arms,” 
the “ Rockingham,” and of many another hostelry, are 
familiar as the name of the St. Leger itself, and on 
the stable doors in the yards of these establishments 
are still to be seen the plates of many a winner who, 
in his day, was as famous as Ormonde and Persimmon 
have been in ours. 

The picturesqueness of the early days of the Don- 
caster race-meeting rapidly vanished before the changed 
conditions of modern life, which. were brought about 
by the introduction of steam and the electric telegraph. 
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“Four and thirty years have passed away,” says Lord 
William Lennox, in his “ Pictures of Sporting Life and 
Character,” published in 1860, “since first we visited 
the Great Northern Meeting at Doncaster, and how 
many changes have taken place during that eventful 
period! Posting and coaching have given way to steam, 
and the rail has supplanted the road; a message that 
would have occupied eight-and- forty hours by the post, 
is now transmitted by the electric telegraph in as many 
seconds; the high-mettled racer no longer plods his 
weary way over the hard, dusty road, but is conveyed 
to the scene of action in a four-horse van, on the rail- 
way track; and sportsmen are conveyed from London 
to Doncaster for the small sum of ten shillings on 
‘Ledger’ and ‘Coop’ days. The quality and quantity 
of the races are importantly increased, and the multitudes 
that flock to them are considerably augmented. With 
strong prestige in favour of Doncaster as it was, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the wonderful progress the 
Turf has made during the last twenty years. Heats are 
abolished, punctuality is established, and the whole 
detail is beautifully carried out. Instead of a dozen or 
two of clods employed to keep the course 
special constables are now sworn in for that duty, and 
admirably well do they perform it . . . the duties, 
too, of the stewards, judge, starter, clerk of the course, 
are admirably performed, and are in every respect 
superior to the old-fashioned way of carrying them on.” 
Since Lord William Lennox noted all these improve- 
ments, other alterations have been made, and the 
things of 1860 would no doubt seem as old-fashioned 
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to us as they were new to him. But there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the picturesqueness of the meetings 
has gradually faded away as the time-spirit has breathed 
upon them. Racing, like everything else, has become 
democratised, and the crowds which flock into Don- 
caster in these times are very different to those of the 
days wherein, as a writer in the Atheneaum very wittily 
said, Debrett might have found all his peers, Lodge all 
his baronets, and Burke all his notable commoners, on 
the Town Moor, or in the High Street, on a race-day 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV 


“JHE first meeting of the nineteenth century at 

lf Doncaster began on Saturday, September 10, 
with a match which was destined to become some- 
what famous in after years, and was much talked of at 
the time. It was between Cockfighter, winner of the 
St. Leger in 1799, and Mr. Johnson’s bay horse, Sir 
Solomon, a son of Sir Peter Teazel—matron by Florizel, 
who had already won the Cups at Newcastle and Not- 
tingham, and who was ridden on this occasion by John 
Shepherd. The match was for 500gs., over a course 
of four miles, at 8st 7lb, and excited great interest ; 
“almost as much,” says Mr. Taunton, in his “ Famous 
Horses,” ‘‘as that between Diamond and Hamble- 
tonian.” The betting was 6 to 4 and 11 to 8 on Cock- 
fighter, hitherto unconquered; but Sir Solomon, taking 
the lead at the start, was never headed, and won by a 
length and a half, the time being 7m ros. On the 
following Wednesday Sir Solomon ran second to Chance 
in the Gold Cup; Champion, winner of the Derby 
and the St. Leger of 1800, being placed third. On the 
same day Cockfighter also met Chance in the Doncaster 
Stakes, and was defeated easily, Hyacinthus separating 
the two. Sir Solomon, after victories at Newcastle and 
York in 1802, once more encountered Cockfighter in 
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the Great Subscription at York, and, as at Doncaster, 
took the lead from the first, and was never headed. 

This year saw a falling off in the number of sub- 
scribers and starters for the St. Leger, but it was also 
the last of the lean years in that respect, a greater 
interest springing up in everything appertaining to the 
race with the beginning of the century. 


18ol. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 
8st. Two miles. (11 subs.) 

Mr. Goodricke’s ch c Quiz, by Buzzard—Miss West 

F. Shepherd 1 


Sir W. Gerard’s b c Belleisle, by Sir Peter—Georgiana 
W. Peirse 2 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s ch c Miracle, by Phenomenon 
J. Singleton 3 

Mr. Broome’s b c abe by Traveller—dam by 
Carbuncle . : 4 .° Rk. Spencer oO 


Duke of Hamilton’s b c ne ge aroune Maiden 
F. Collinson o 


Lord Darlington’s ch c Muly Moloch, by John Bull 
W. Clift o 


Mr. Lockley’s b c Attainment, by Sir Peter 
J. Jackson o 


Sir T. Gascoigne’s chc Lennox, by Delpini. F’. Buckle 0 


Betting—z2 to 1 agst. Muly Moloch; 4 to 1 agst. 
Lennox; 5 to 1 agst. Miracle; 6 to 1 agst. Belleisle; 
7 to I agst. Quiz, Serpent colt, and Attainment; 10 to 1 
agst. Trowsers ; and 6 to 4 vie field agst. Muly Moloch 
and Lennox. 
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Quiz, the first St. Leger winner of the nineteenth 
century, had a subsequent career of some distinction. 
He defeated Cockfighter for the Jockey Club Plate at 
Newmarket in 1802; won the King’s Plate and the 
Great Subscription at York in the same year; won a 
match with Highland Fling for 1,000gs., and the Oat- 
lands at Newmarket in 1803; secured the Cup at Brocket 
Hall in 1804; and the Cup at Reading in 1805; and 
won the Oatlands for the second time in 1806. 

The race of 1802 was noteworthy for the fact that 
its winner, Orville, was the first of Beningbrough’s off- 
spring to start. He was a horse of great staying 
power, but extremely sluggish. It is recorded of him 
that he ran a four-mile trial with Haphazard at Lewes 
very early in the morning, and so effectually settled 
the son of Sir Peter, and winner of several big events, 
that he never appeared again in public; yet Orville 
was so fresh, that ere the day was over he had added 
another to his list of victories, by beating Walton— 
himself a big winner, and, like Haphazard, a son of 
Sir Peter—in a four mile sweepstakes. This, too, was 
the second occasion on which Earl Fitzwilliam, who 
had been a consistent trier, and had only once been 
rewarded, saw a horse of his first past the post for the 
great event. 

1802. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28.—The St. LEGER STAKEs of 
22 gs. each, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 

8st. Two miles. (15 subs.) 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s b c ORVILLE, by Beningbrough— 
Evelina : é ; .  Fohn Singleton, junr. 1 
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Mr. Sitwell’s br c Pipylin, by Sir Peter—Rally 
W. Wilkinson 2 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s br c Spapenipayiy by Buzzard— 


Termagant . : ‘ : W. Peirse 3 
Lord Belhaven’s b c eae by Beningbrough— 
Miss Tomboy. : : _W. Collinson o 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s ch c eericher! by Beningbrough 
—Golden Locks. : ; . J. Edwards o 
Mr. Wilson’s b c Young Belipse by Young Eclipse— 
dam by Highflyer : , W. Clift - o 
Sir R. Winn’s ch c Aanikersleyy by Overton 
F,. Buckle 0 


Betting—5 to 4 on Young Eclipse; 4 to I agst. 
Sparrowhawk; 5 to’ 1 agst. Pipylin; 5, 7, and 8 to 1 
agst. Orville; ro to 1 agst. Brandon. 


Although by no means a favourite at starting, 
Orville soon reassured his backers in this instance, as 
he took the lead at the outset, was never headed, and 
won very easily. On the following day he ran for the 
Cup, with a result which was due to jockeying rather 
than to form. Orville was not the easiest horse in the 
world to ride, was particularly dead-skinned, and 
Edwards, who rode him at feather-weight on this occa- 
sion, and knew his peculiarities, begged that he might 


have a curb-bridle. ‘But the Earl’s trainer,” says 
_“ The Druid,” in “Scott and Sebright,” “knew the 
colt to be such a slug, that he only replied: ‘The 


further he runs away, the further he'll beat ‘em.’ 
However, John Jackson, on Alonzo, and Shepherd, on 
Sir Solomon, agreed together to make the St. Leger 
winner run away. Accordingly, they got the lad 


John Singleton III 


between them, and by sly strokes of the whip, on 
either side, most effectually waked up Orville for him. 
In vain poor little Edwards shouted out, ‘I'll tell the 
Jockey Club of you,’ till Jackson finished the matter 
by kneeing the bewildered lad over to the rails. But 
for this,’ concludes ‘The Druid,” “Orville must have 
won.” As it was he ran second, and his subsequent 
successes showed him to have been a great horse. He 
was only seen three times in 1803, and was unsuccessful 
on each occasion, but he beat Pipylin and Doncaster 
in the Free Handicap Stakes at Doncaster in the 
following year; won the Somerset Stakes, and the 
Prince’s Gold Cup, at Brighton, and the King’s Plate 
and a four-mile sweepstakes at Lewes in 1805 ; several 
races at Newmarket (in two of which he defeated 
Staveley, winner of the St. Leger in 1805, and Sancho, 
winner in 1804) in 1806, and in 1807 was steered to 
victory seven times without encountering a reverse. 
John Singleton, who rode Orville in the St. Leger 
of 1802, had a peculiarly short and sad career. He 
came of a family which had given the sporting world 
many admirable exponents of the jockey’s art, but was 
himself intended for the medical profession, and in due 
course apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. Lund, a Sheffield 
physician, for whose precepts, however, he seems to have 
shown little liking. He soon ran away from pills and 
powders, and hastened to Newmarket, where he entered 
the Duke of Bedford’s stables, which were then in charge 
of Mr. Stephenson, He quickly proved himself likely 
to do great things in the saddle, and after some pre- 
vious work for Earl Fitzwilliam, gave that nobleman 
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his second St. Leger in 1802. Singleton was 26 years 
of age at that time, and the winning of the famous 
race proved to be his first and last great triumph— 
he died at Newmarket three months later “highly 
respected, esteemed and lamented.” 


1803. 


TurspDAY, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (23 subs.) 


Lord Strathmore’s b c REMEMBRANCER, by Pipator 


—Queen Mab. ; ; . ; . B. Smith 1 
Mr. Dawson’s b c Macmanus, by Coriander—Sky- 
peeper * . é .- J, Shepherd 2 
Lord Grey’s b c Sit Oliver, by Sir Peter—Fanny 
R. Spencer 3 
Sir F. Standish’s br c brother to Stamford, by Sir Peter 
J. Arnold .o 


Mr. W. Lee’s b c Strap, by Beningbrough J. Jackson o 


Lord Darlington’s br c Doncaster, by Sir Peter 
W. Peirse o 


Duke of Hamilton’s ch c by Walnut—Miss Pratt 
F. Collinson o 


Lord Grosvenor’s br c Caesario, by John Bull 
F. Buckle o 
Betting—5 to 4 agst. Remembrancer; 3 to I agst. Sir 
~ Oliver; 5 to 1 agst. brother to Stamford; 6 to I agst. 
Macmanus; 10 to 1 agst. Doncaster; at starting, 6 to 
5 Sir Oliver agst. Remembrancer. 


Remembrancer appears to have had the race all his 
own way, as he took the lead when the flag fell, was 


Benjamin Smith nae: 


never headed, and won easily. He won the Gold Cup 
at Newcastle, and a sweepstakes at York (in which he 
beat Theophania, the winner of the Oaks) this year ; 
and the Gold Cups at Newcastle and York in 1805. 
Benjamin Smith, who rode the first of his six 
St. Leger winners on this occasion, was a famous north- 
country jockey of his time, and was born near Hud- 
dersfield in 1768. He was sent at an early age to the 
stables presided over by “ Black Jack’’ Lowther, at 
Bramham Moor, where he remained for some years, 
afterwards entering the service of Charles Dawson, at 
Richmond, which he subsequently left in favour of John 
Mangle, at Middleham. Mangle was then practically 
out of harness as a jockey, and he entrusted a good 
deal of serious work to Smith, who began to ride occa- 
sionally for Lord A. Hamilton. In August 1796, while 
riding Lord A. Hamilton’s Ironsides at York, Smith 
met with an adventure which proved his pluck and 
nerve. »Just as the horses were about to start, Mr. Gar- 
forth’s Brilliant struck out and broke Smith's leg, not- 
withstanding which he rode the race and won it, though 
they were obliged to carry him from his saddle to 
scale. He had more than one accident in the subsequent 
stages of his career, the worst occurring at Chester in 
1814, where a drunken man strayed on to the course 
and suffered the consequences of a collision with Smith’s 
mount by being killed himself, Smith suffering severe 
injuries to his arm and shoulder, and having his collar- 
bone broken. Amongst other owners Smith rode for 
Lord Strathmore, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, the Duke of Leeds, Lord Dundas, and the 
; H 
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Earl of Derby. He retired in 1826, after being the 
recipient of a testimonial of a thousand pounds, and 
spent the remaining years of his life at a small estate 
which he had purchased near Ripon. He died in 1835, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Coverham. Judg- 
ing from ‘contemporary accounts of him, Smith appears 
to have been a man of the most sterling integrity, in 
addition to being a rider of exceptional cleverness, and 
it is therefore not surprising to know that he was held 
in great confidence by the public. 

The St. Leger of 1804 was distinguished by some- 
thing like a chapter of accidents. There were eleven 
starters and nearly half of them appear to have been 
labouring under malign influences. Quid was exceed- 
ingly restless at starting, and ran restive all the way; 
when they got off Vesta fell, and her jockey, Spencer, 
was run over and severely injured; then Sir Bertrand 
fell and caused more confusion, and to wind up with 
Witchcraft fell at the ending post, and Benjamin Smith, 
who was riding him, added another to his list of acci- 
dents, this time escaping somewhat easily. 


1804. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (24 subs.) 

Mr. Mellish’s b c SANCHO, by Don Quixote—sister to 


Maid of All Work by Hightlyer—grandam by 
Syphon. ‘ ‘ ; » F. Buckle 1 


Sir H, T. Vane's br c "ptaaitas sia by Sir Peter— 
Shuttle’s dam . if ie . F. Collinson 2 


Sancho 115 


Sir W. Gerard’s b c SUD Chariot, oY Chariot— 


Mary Ann 3 a8 
Lord peruerons af Cc Zodiac by St. George— 
Abigail. O 
Mr. Mellish’s b c Diddles, by Pogasus—dam by High. 
flyer . : ) 
Hoo. R. L. Saville’ s e c eoinee to Rosanna, by Sir 
Peter F O 
Lord etuatlimnoréls ie c Witchcraft, ie Sir pete 
Oueen Mab ..., : ; Bo smuithiso 


Mr. C. Norton’s b c Quid, a Star : : fo) 
Duke of Queensberry’s b c Heathpoult, by eioreacle: fo) 
Mr. Garforth’s gr f Vesta, by Delpini—Faith ; 
Kk. Spencer 0 
Sir M. M. Sykes’ br c Sir Bertrand, By PCHEDICHER 
—Drowsy ; O 
Betting—7 to 4 and 2 to 1 agst. Sancho; 3 to I 
and 7 to 2 agst. Master Betty; 4 to 1 agst. Quid; 
high odds agst. any other. 


Sancho’s principal performances on the Turf were few. 
In the year following his St. Leger success he was 
beaten in the Claret Stakes at Newmarket by Pavilion, 
Hannibal, winner of the Derby of 1804, being third; 
but at Brighton in July of the same year he defeated 
Hannibal at even weights over a mile distance in 
a match for 1,000gs., and later on beat Pavilion 
in another match of treble the value over four miles. 
He beat Sir David, to whom he was conceding rolb, 
over the Rowley mile, in the same year, but in 1807 
he broke down at Newmarket in attempting to give 7lb 
to Orville, and there his career came to an end as 
regards racing. 
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About the end of 1803 the Corporation decided to 
make certain alterations with respect to the meeting, 
by giving an additional day’s sport, enlarging and im- 
proving the stand, and effecting some other innovations, 
all of which were carried out in 1804-5. Wings were 
added to the stand and Ionic pillars introduced in the 
interior; an octagon stand was erected for the use and 
convenience of the judge, and a weighing room for the 
jockeys; the course was widened and thrown further 
back from the stand, and there was racing on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The charge for 
admission to the stand was at this time raised to a 
guinea. 


1805. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (27 subs.) 

Mr. Mellish’s b c STAVELEY, by Shuttle—dam_ by 

Drone. : F. Fackson 1 


Lord Milton's i c Caleb -uiete’ em, by Sir Peter 
W.. Clit 2 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b c Sir Paul, by Sir Peter . 
W. Peirse 3 


Mr. Mellish’s b c Sir Launcelot, by Delpini 
F. Buckle o 


Col. Childers’s b c Langton, by Precipitate : 
Tk Shepherd O 


Lord F. G. Osborne’s b c Don gis by Coriander 
=—Miss Green .. ‘ 0 


Lord Darlington’s b c eines by Sir Beien make 
Mr. Ga Hutton’s br c Cleveland, by Overton . 


Colonel Mellish’s Second Success 117 


Mr. Smith’s b c Hippomenes, by Pegasus. : Siac 
Lord Grey’s br c Young Roscius, by Sir Peter—Mrs. 
Siddons . ; ‘ : . : : d ayo) 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Cleveland: 4 to I agst. Sir 
Launcelot; g to 2 agst. Hippomenes; 5 to 1 agst. 
Staveley ; 10 to r agst. Caleb Quote’em: 10 to 1 agst. 
Langton; 12 to 1 agst. Don Felix: 13 tO 1 aest.. Dra- 
falgar; 15 to 1 agst. Sir Paul; 20 to 1 agst. Young 
Roscius. 


Orton speaks of this as having been a great betting 
race, and says that Sir Launcelot made play for about a 
mile, Sir Paul then taking the lead, with Caleb Quote’em 
in close attendance, and keeping it until the stand was 
reached, when Staveley came up, passed his opponents, 
and maintaining his advantage, won by a length. The 
winner was beaten in a match at Newmarket by Meteora, 
an Oaks winner in 1806, but beat Cardinal Beaufort, 
winner of the Derby, in the same year, and also carried 
off the Jockey Club Plate. This was Colonel Mellish’s 
second consecutive St. Leger, and was very popular with 
the numerous friends of that all-round sportsman and 
many-sided gentleman, who was scholar, soldier, and 
lover of every manly pastime in one. 


1806. : 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (39 subs.) 


Mr. Clifton’s br c FyLpENER, by Sir Peter—Fanny 
Ls Carre 1 
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Lord Strathmore’s br c Cassio, by Sir Peter—Queen 


Mab. ; : . B; Smith. 2 
Mr. Watt’s b c ermalerasis by Benicia cisiee to 

Trumpator ; 3 
Mr. Wardell’s b c Tastell, by Delpini—dam by 

Pot-8-os . : fe) 
Mr. Devise’s b c aa) by Beningbrough— aye 
‘stantia” . 40 
Mr. Clifton’s br c PWaRneR by Sir Peter : 5 ee) 


Mr. J. Shelley’s br c Clasher, by Sir Peter—Hyale 


Mr. Mellish’s br c Luck’s All, by Stamford—Mar- 
'  chioness ; 


Mr. Croft’s b c Gardin Poff, By @inciiartaahe 
Sir H. T. Vane’s br c by Hambletonian—Lady Sarah 
Mr. Brandling’s br c Smasher, by Star—dam Pe 


ae : f Oo 
Mr. WN. W. HewetPs b f Wige Eliza mare by 
Sir aoe 5 0) 
Sir M. M. Sykes’s BF f Mise Teazle Hornpipe by 
Sir Peter® 4 ) 
Mr. W. Hutchinson’s ah c “Harmless by St. George 
—Mary . 2 : O 
Mr. Harrison’s b c by Harrieon’ S ‘Tea aer= amare 
face . : : : ? : : : : oD 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Fyldener; 2 to 1 agst. War- 
rior; 10 to 1 agst. Clasher; 10 to x agst. Luck’s All; 
12 to 1 agst. Shuttlecock; 15 to 1 agst. Smasher; 100 
to 3 agst. Cassio; very high odds agst. any other. 


According to Orton, this race was a very indifferent 
one, and the only notable feature about it seems to have 
been the fact that it brought out the biggest field which 
had. been seen since the St. Leger was instituted. The 
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Sir Peter’s Progeny lig 


horses went off at little more than a canter, and with 
the exception of the Harrison’s Trumpator colt, who 
was beaten at that point, were all together at the dis- 
tance, where the running brightened up, Fyldener even- 
tually winning a very slow race by a length. This is 
the only victory appearing against Fyldener’s name in 
Mr. Taunton’s work on ‘‘ Famous Horses”; he was 
beaten here on the last day of this meeting in a £100 
plate, run in two mile heats, and ran third in a 100 
gs. sweepstakes at York in August 1807, while he 
was unplaced in the Fitzwilliam Stakes at Doncaster 
in the same year. 

One or other of the very numerous progeny of Sir 
Peter was constantly in evidence about this time, and 
in 1807 the St. Leger went to one of his daughters, 
Paulina, on whom Clift won his own first and Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s third victory in the now popular event. 
There was again an increase in the number of sub- 
scribers, and 16 starters as against 15 in the previous 
year, and the sport seems to have been of much better 
quality than in 1806. This year the race was run on 
Monday, instead of Tuesday. 


1807. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 2I.—The ST. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (41 subs.) 

Earl Fitzwilliam’s b f PAULINA, by Sir Peter—Pewet 

W..Clyft x 


Lord Monson’s b c Scud, by Beningbrough—Eliza 
J. Jackson 2 
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Lord Grosvenor’s b c Eaton, by Sir Peter—Nike 


F. Buckle 3 

Mr. Garforth’s b c Hylas, by Beningbrough—Caroline 
B. Smith o 

Lord Darlington’s b c Archduke, by Archduke—sister 
to Beningbrough ) 
Mr. G. Hutton’s b c Cardinal York Bf Sir Patar O 
Mr. Smith’s b c Phlebotomist, by Beningbrough fo) 
Sir W. Gerard’s b c Windle, brother to Ashton . o 

Lord Scarbrough’s br c ED Sir Solomon—dam_ by 
Jupiter ; : : of ao 
Col. Childers’s b c Baron by Stitond O 
Duke of Hamilton’s b f Easy, by Hambletonian . o 
Mr. J. Lonsdale’s b c Comrade, by Stamford . O 
Mr. Clifton’s br c Bryan, brother to Warrior . 6 

Lord Darlington’s b c Giles Scroggings, eS Sir Solo- 
mon—Miss Judy . fe) 
Mr. Peirse’s b c Bedalian, By Eeianebnandh ; 10 

Lord F. Bentinck’s b c Jeb NAPE EL by clits 
Bull—Esther . : fe) 


Betting—5 to 2 agst. Eaton; 3 to 1 agst. Hylas; 
8 to 1 agst. Paulina; g to 1 agst. Cardinal York; 10 to 1 
agst. Scud; 100 to 5 agst. Giles Scroggings; and 100 to 2 
agst. Bedalian. 


Paulina, who won by a length after having been 
driven into a ditch, won the Prince’s Stakes at Don- 
“ caster in 1808, and the King’s Plate at Richmond in 
the following year. Her jockey, William Clift, was one 
of the most famous riders of his time and had an event- 
ful and interesting career. The son of a shepherd on 
the Marquis of Rockingham’s estate at Wentworth 
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House, afterwards the property of Earl Fitzwilliam, he 
was employed in very humble fashion in his youth, and 
it was by a purely accidental circumstance that he 
attracted the notice of persons who saw in him the 
makings of a great jockey. ‘It was occasionally when 
the Marquis was entertaining a distinguished party at his 
family residence, Wentworth House,” says Orton, “his 
humour to promote a variety of sports for their gratifica- 
tion and amusement, and among others that of pony- 
racing ; and on one of these occasions the noble Marquis 
having intimated his wish to have a pony race over a 
piece of ground in Wentworth Park, a number of ponies 
were collected in addition to those comprising the 
Wentworth Stud, from the neighbouring tenantry. On 
the morning of the race, the several animals were 
entered and every preliminary arranged, and among the 
first and foremost of the jocks appeared a youth named 
Cobb, son to the Marquis’s stud groom (a post which 
he afterwards succeeded to, in the Fitzwilliam family, 
on the retirement or death of his sire), as rider for the 
noble Marquis, attired in the green satin jacket, buck- 
skins, and boots, in all the paraphernalia of a Chifney 
or a Buckle; he was, of course, the lion jock of the 
day, and looked as if he’d say to each antagonist— 


I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 
The entry proving very numerous, for everyone was 
very desirous to contribute to the Marquis’s pleasure 
and gratification, some difficulty was experienced in 
procuring the requisite number of riders, and one of the 
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tenants, a Mr. Fowlston, discovering on the eve of 
starting that he had not anyone to ride his pony, re- 
quested young Clift, who was present as a looker-on, to 
do so, to which he readily acceded, and immediately, to 
use a Yorkshire phrase, doffed his smock frock, buttoned 
his round jacket, which he wore under it, tied a handker- 
chief round his head, and mounted. The preliminary or 
preparatory gallop being now taken, it was observed by 
several of the nobles present, that ‘Clift will win; he 
vides like a winner,’ a fair evidence of his precocity of 
talent in horsemanship, which in after years he lived to 
realise in many an arduous but successful contest. The 
prophecy of Clift’s victory was realised, for he took the 
lead, kept it, and won cleverly, beating the silken 
jacket, old Cobb’s training, and won a silken one for 
himself, as well as cap, whip, boots, and spurs. On 
the conclusion of the race, the youth, who had doubtless 
never felt but 
It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain, 

was sent for to the house, and on an interview with the 
noble Marquis, acquiesced in his lordship’s wish that he 
should go into his racing stables at Swinton, then under 
the management of Mr. Christopher Scaife, when he 
went, and was put as boy to attend the well-known 
race-horse COPPERBOTTOM, by Tantrum.’’ Clift after- 
" wards proceeded to Newmarket, and in due course made 
his début as a jockey. He began riding regularly for Earl 
Fitzwilliam about 1806, and rode in his colours for 
20 years, and he also rode for the Duke of Leeds, the 
Duke of Portland, Sir Hedworth Lambton, and other 
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well-known patrons of the Turf. He won the St. Leger 
twice, and the Derby three times, and he used to boast 
that he was the only rider who could say that he had 
won the Derby in a trot—a reference to his easy victory 
on Ditto in 1803. Clift was a man of great energy, and 
when resident at Pigburn, near Doncaster, thought 
nothing of riding to York and back every day during 
the August meeting—a distance of 70 miles—although 
he was then well over 60 years of age. When he was 
76, and living at Newmarket, he often walked to Bury 
St. Edmunds and back, 28 miles in all, to give his 
legs an extra stretch. He died in 1840, at the age 
of 78, and, like many other famous jockeys of his day 
and generation, appears to have been much esteemed 
for his character and qualities. 

The most memorable circumstance in connection 
with the meeting of 1808 had no legitimate connection 
with horse-racing. It was discovered that several horses 
were poisoned, and upon examination of the watering- 
troughs on the Town Moor being made, sufficient 
evidence was forthcoming to show that poisonous drugs 
of some sort had been mixed with the water. At that 
time the culprits were not detected, but upon a similar 
outrage being committed at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting of 1811, enquiries led to the arrest of one 
Daniel Dawson, a tout, who was eventually arraigned 
before Mr. Justice Heath at Cambridge Assizes in 
March of the following year. A chemist’s assistant, 
named Bishop, originally arrested as Dawson’s accom- 
plice, turned King’s evidence, and proved that Dawson 
had poisoned the horses at Doncaster by infusing solutions 
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of arsenic in the watering-troughs. He gave further evi- 
dence as to Dawson’s having poisoned several horses 
at Newmarket, and left no doubt as to the prisoner’s 
guilt. Dawson, however, was acquitted on a technical 
point, but being detained until the July Assizes, was 
again placed in the dock on further charges of a similar 
nature, and was on this occasion found guilty and 
informed by the judge that he must expect no mercy. 
He was hanged on the top of Cambridge Castle, at 
noon, on Saturday, August 8, 1812, in the presence of 
12,000 spectators, before whom, says Orton, ‘He 
behaved with manly but religious fortitude,’ which is 
not exactly what one would have expected of such an 
arrant knave. _ 


1808. 


MonpDay, SEPTEMBER 26.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three- year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (29 subs.) 


Duke of Hamilton’s b c PETRONIUS, by Sir Peter— 


Louisa : ; B. Smith 1 
Sir S. Sitwell’s bt c Gielen ie Sir Peter—Hyale 
F, Buckle 2 
Lord Milton’s b c Easton, by Stamford—Rupee 
W, Clift” 3 
- Sir M. M. Sykes’s b f eae by Hambletonian— 
Sancho’s dam : 0) 
Sir C. Turner’s b c Peter Plymley, By Earn bittoniak 
—Caroline 


Mr. Clifton’s b c Bauer by Sir Bee tan 
“Mr. Egerton’s b c Cestrian, by Gohanna—Martha . o 


(o) 


Petronius 125 


Mr. Hewett’s b c Teazle Evitch, by Sir Peter—Horn- 
pipe . ; P A ; : : ‘ : ; 

Mr. Hewett’s b c Stilton, by Stamford—Eliza 

Mr. Hewett’s b c M’George, by St. George—Lady 
Charlotte : ; ‘ : ; ; ; 

Mr. T. Duncombe’s ch f Laurel Leaf, by Stamford— 
sister to Druid : : 


: : : : ee) 
Mr. Bewer’s b f Musa, by Stamford—Belle Fille . 0 


O 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Theresa; 6 to 1 agst. Easton ; 
6 to 1 agst. Poulton; 7 tO. T jagst.- Clinker+48. sto) a 
agst. Laurel Leaf; 10 to 1 agst. Peter Plymley; 100 
to 7 to 100 to 3 agst Petronius. 


Petronius, the fourth of Sir Peter's progeny to win 
the St. Leger, started as an absolute outsider, but the 
race was a capital one between himself, Clinker, and 
Easton. Musa fell, and Laurel Leaf, ridden by a stable- 
lad, lost a lot of ground at starting. The winner won a 
sweepstakes of 20 gs. each at York in the following May, 
beating Cardinal York, Archduke, and Easton, and a 
subscription purse of 25 gs. each at the next August 
meeting at the same place, when he was beaten by 
Theresa and Delusion in a race for the City of York’s 
prize of £50. He appeared at Doncaster again in 1809, 
and was one of five runners for the Subscription Purse 
of £100, run in three two-mile heats; but he got no 
nearer than fourth in the first heat and second in the 
second, and though he won the third, he was disqualified 
through his jockey’s wanting an ounce of weight. 

In 1809, in consequence, according to Mr. Shear- 
down’s notes, of “the increasing celebrity of these 


. 


[( 


« 
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races,’ were erected the buildings familiar to modern 
habitués of Doncaster as the home of the deaf and dumb 
children who from the balcony look out across the 
paddock and the Town Moor beyond, and. doubtless 
enjoy the spectacle as much as folk who are gifted with 
the powers of hearing and speech. They were originally 
intended for use as an additional stand and stables, and 
were built as a private speculation by Mr. Maw; but the 
venture appears to have been quickly diverted from its 
first purpose, for we hear of its having been used as an 
educational establishment for young ladies, under the 
guidance of Miss Murphy, and afterwards as a school for 
boys, conducted by Dr. Inchbald, and in 1830 it was 
sold to the Yorkshire Deaf and Dumb Institution, in 
whose possession it has since remained. 


1809. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three - year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (50 subs.) 


Duke of Hamilton’s b c AsuTon, by Walnut, or 


Serpent—Miss Haworth . . : . B. Smith 1 
Duke of Hamilton’s b c saa a by Shuttle— 

Little Nan : : 1) Cedcarr 2 
Mr. Peirse’s gr f Lisette, by Pamileuonen J.Shepherd 3 
Mr. Wilson’s ch c Wizard, by Sorcerer. F. Buckle o 
Mr. Peirse’s br c Florival, by Shuttle Oo 


Earl litzwilliam’s b c Whitenose, by Don Quixote: 
Evelina . ; : WW. Clit 2 


Mr. Glossop’s ch c Hsculapius, a Stamford—dam 
by Moorcock . : P oO 


Held by a Handkerchief 127 


Lord Foley’s br c epiuaae aaa by ‘ieee by 
Calomel : 


Mr. T. Duncombe's b ae Oise aan by Pent 0) 
Sir M. M. Sykes’s b c Sir Petronel, by Sir Peter— 


Young Rachel . . ) 
Mr. Brandling’s ch c Wolsington, by Mos ae 

by Dungannon 2 O 
Mr. Kaye’s b c ewan tae: Royal Prides), 

by Cheshire Cheese—Phenomenina P ) 
Mr. Gorwood’s b c Shakspeare, by Shuttle—Miss 

Grimston . ‘ ; : ‘ é ‘ ; ese) 


Betting—r1oo to 55 agst. Ashton; 10 to I agst. 
Middlethorpe, Wizard, Whitenose, and Sir Petronel ; 
20 to I agst. Lisette and Wolsington; 100 to 4 agst. 
Florival; 100 to 3 was won “several times over,” says 
Orton, that Ashton and Middlethorpe were not first and 
second. 


It was in this race, or, rather, before the start, that 
the curious spectacle was seen of an excitable and 
highly-strung race-horse being quietly held by a hand- 
kerchief. Middlethorpe (who, by the way, was Little 
Nan’s only foal) had just been saddled and was very 
full of play. As the groom who had him in charge 
drew the hood over his head, the bridle-bits broke. A 
handkerchief was instantly thrown round his neck, and 
thus held he stood quietly enough while a fresh bridle 
was hastily taken from a horse standing by. Ashton, 
who took the lead from the beginning and was never 
headed, won easily. Two days afterwards he won the 
Doncaster Stakes—four miles—and the account of the 
running therein reminds one of the tactics which are 
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often indulged in on modern cycling tracks. His only 
opponent was Ceres, a four-year old belonging to Mr. 
T. Duncombe. The riders of both horses received 
orders to wait, and when the flag fell they indulged 
in a slow canter for 30 yards, after which they walked 
another 50; Ceres then cantered and Ashton trotted 
a like distance, and this done, they cantered as slowly 
as possible until there was but three-quarters of a mile 
to run, when Ceres went ahead until the distance was 
nearly reached, when Ashton came on and won very 
easily. In 1811 Ashton won the Great Subscription at 
York, and in the same year he was defeated for the first 
time, Camillus running first to his second in the Fitz- 
william Stakes at Doncaster, where he was also beaten 
by Octavian, winner of the St. Leger of 1810, in a 
sweepstakes, this being his last appearance. 


1810. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24.—The St. LEGER STAkEs of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (40 subs.) 


Duke of Leeds’ che Octavian, by Stripling—dam 


by Oberon : . W. Chft x 
Major Wheatley’s b c REcevecvibn, ay. Remembrancer 
—dam by Antaeus . : . J. Jackson 2 
- Sir W. Gerard’s b f Oriana, by Beningbrough— Mary 
Anne : ‘ : W. Peirse 3 
Major Wheatley’s bc = anne by Sir Peter— 
Young Magnolia. : F. Buckle o 


Sir W. Gerard’s gr f Ailes Hy Delpini—Flora 
R. Johnson o 


Octavian 129 


Mr. Barlow’s bc Pope, by Shuttle—Oberon . Py 
Mr. Morrey’s br c iis Not, gs Sir Oliver—dam by 
Revenge . fe) 


Mr. Garforth’s gr c Pitsiames “ Depo —Realing ) 


Betting—5 to 4 and 11 to 8 agst. Oriana; 7 to 2 
and 4 to 1 agst. Recollection; 8 to 1 agst. Fitzjames ; 
12 to I agst. Octavian; 100 to 6 agst. Sir Marinell; 
r00 to g agst. Atalanta; 7 to 4 Oriana and Recollection 
agst. the field. 


Time—3m 20s. 


This was a capital race between the two favourites 
as far as the stand, where Octavian came up and won 
with great ease. Oriana had won the Oaks at Epsom— 
her principal performance—and this probably made her 
first favourite, but she did little afterwards beyond 
winning the Great Subscription at York in 1811. Octa- 
vian also has no great record of victories—he won a 
Subscription at the York August meeting of 1811, and 
gained the afore-mentioned victory over Ashton at Don- 
caster in the same year, and he was twice a winner, at 
York and Doncaster respectively, in 1812. 


1811. 


MonpaAy, SEPTEMBER 23.—The St. LEGER STAKEs of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (63 subs.) 

Mr. Gascoigne’s ch c SOOTHSAYER, by Sorcerer— 

Goldenlocks . é - Bs Smith x 


Sir W. Gerard’s bc habe ns Gaul, by Hamble- 
tonian—Lady Sarah , : , .W. Peirse 2 


I 
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Mr. Brandling’s ch c pe ‘ci Bobtail—Tramp’s 
dam . ‘ : J. Jackson 


Mr. Watts’s bc TE RUBrleye toy Golumpus—Miss Cran- 

field . ; 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s os c Cia, a See ee 
Duke of Leeds’ gr c aad tice By POURE cepa 
Fame : 


Mr. Brown’s b c Graft, by Steipling—dam by Diether 
to Recruit 


Mr. Watt’s bc Papnlen Gabe by Sorbate or ugue 

Mr. Baker’s b c pee EE Shuttle—dam a 
Drone 

Mr, Cawood’s shit olin ti bas sDiiieedinas _ Del- 
pini . : : 

Mr. Garforth’s ff c by Alecia ne ata 

Lord Scarbrough’s b c Pigeon, by Sir Solomon— 
Fantail ; 

Sir M. M.. Sykes’s Ee c an eee by Sir — : 

Mr. T. Duncombe’s b c Cottager, oy Hambletonian 
—Langold’s dam 4 ; ‘ 

Mr. Peirse’s gr f Albuera, by Hz mieuiien or Bening- 
brough ‘ : 

Mr. Kaye’s chc by Sir on an. ene ; 

Mr. Riddell’s bc X.Y.Z., by pees by 
Spadille 


Mr. Scarisbrick’s ch c or Young Woodpecker—dam 
by Walnut 


Mr. Glover’s b c ee Bow, by hed ieee 
Arrow's dam 


Mr. Bower’s b c Wellington by Beningbrough— 
Violet ; 


Mr. Astley's ch c MeaiG: _ Siratune ables — ; 


Mr. T. Sykes’s bc brother to Sir Launcelot, - Del- 
pini . 


O 


Soothsayer 131 


Mr. Dinsdale’s b c John Hutchinson, by Se eten 


—Lady Crutches . ) 
Sir M. M. ees bf ieee: porte by Bagle—Tam. 
borine. fo) 


Betting—45 to 20 agst. Magic; 13 to 2 agst. Sooth- 
sayer; 7 to I agst. Legerdemain; 100 to 8 agst. Scamp; 
too to 8 agst. Philippic; 100 to 7 agst. Cid; roo to 5 
agst. Behance 100 to 4 agst. Sir Malagigi and X.Y.Z.; 
too to 3 agst Bethlem Gaber and Mr. Scarisbrick’s colt ; 
Ioo to 2 agst. Amadis-de-Gaul. 


Time—3 m 37s. 


This year’s race produced a record number of sub- 
scribers and starters, but was in no_ particular way 
remarkable, Soothsayer winning easily after some strong 
running by Cid, Scamp, and Philippic. After the race 
Soothsayer was sold to Lord Foley. He won the Don- 
caster Stakes with great ease next day, starting at 13 to 
8 on, and he beat Grimalkin at Newmarket in 1812. His 
last appearance was at Newmarket in 1813, when he 
beat Sir J. Shelley's Phantom, winner of the Derby of 
1811, in a match of 500gs. Soothsayer was the sire of 
Tiresias, winner of the Derby of 1819, of Interpreter, 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas of 1818, and of 
Filagree, the dam of Cobweb, winner of the Oaks of 
1824, Riddlesworth winner of the Two Thousand Guineas 
of 1831, and Trampoline. 

There was another big field—in point of numbers 
exactly corresponding to that of the previous years, 
though the number of subscribers was less by six—for 
the St. Leger of 1812, which was carried off by one of 


12 
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the rankest outsiders and poorest performers that ever 
ran over the course, though it must be conceded that 
upon this occasion he won what contemporary accounts 
show to have been a hard-fought contest. 


1812. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 21.—The St. LecEeR STAKEs of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. Two miles. (57 subs.) 


Mr. Rob’s bc OTTERINGTON, by Golumpus—dam by 


Expectation . : : : R. Fohnson 1 
Lord Strathmore’s br c Bevediet, by Remembrancer 
-- —Beatrice : é : . T. Goodisson 2 
Mr. Beckwith’s br c fainieton (aftwds. Queensberry), 
by Remembrancer—Fair Charlotte J. Jackson 3 
Duke of Hamilton’s b c Master Richard, brother to 
Alfana 5 : re) 
Mirco. Horlgson's Bhi c Ship, by Stride—Lady 
Mary : ) 
Lord eee S) bc Carton sy Golumpus—Luey 
Grey E Oo 
Sir Jiak, “Kaye's “‘b'c Fit: Oliver, i Sir pine 
Phenomenina . a. 
Duke of Hamilton's BE c Ploughboy, _ Ean 
dam by Delpini : <0 
Mr. Boulton’s ch c Sir Hedwotihiy = Ww. S Ditto— 
dam by Ormond . oe ay 
Mr. Uppleby’s bc Orian, fs Birchmeitie: to foie 
cinthus. p : ‘ : ‘ . ‘ « 0 
Mr. Harrison’s ch f Patalini, by Dick Andrews—Miss 
Euston . oO 


Mr. T. Sykes’s . G youn Delpini re to Epper 
ston, by Delpini. ‘ 0 


Otterington Teg 


Duke of Leeds’ ch c aa by ee by 


Abba Thullé. Oo 
Mr. Hewett’s b f Manntdiie: by Dick sda 
W. Peirse o 
Lord Darlington’s bc Whitburn, by Firelock—Wal- 
ton’s dam : Ee) 
Mr. Wilton’s b c Wiedons he Sir Solomon “tetas 
ella . ae : A ete) 
Mire rice s bic aii: by Meteor or Diamond—J ack 
Tar’s dam : 2 


Mr. Garforth’s grc decane by Semone eta 
Mr. Garforth’s gr f Marciana, by Stamford—Marcia. o 
Mr. Duncombe’s b c Coldstream, by Evender—Miss 


Gunpowder : . : ) 
Sir B. Graham’s b c Sy by Boaea Bread 
—Trumpeter’s dam . : 0) 
Mr. J. Hebden’s ch c Fox, Bd Hy porated by 
Beningbrough . O 
Mr. Hasslehurst’s b c ae art, by Stay eley —dam by 
Ajax. : O 
Mr. Gascoigne’s b Cc Kid (aftwas. Knight Brean) by 
Sancho—dam by Sir Peter. ) 


Betting—3 to I agst. seein 9 to 2 agst. Catton; 
5 to 1 agst. Whitburn; 8 to 1 agst. Herrington; g to 1 
agst. Benedict; 100 to 8 agst. Ambo; 100 to 6 agst. 
Master Richard; 100 to 5 agst. Ploughboy; 200 to 7 
agst. Kid; 1,000 to ro agst. Otterington. 


Time—3 m 31s. 


Kid fell soon after the start, and Smart was out of 
the race at an early period, but the other 22 runners 
ran strongly, Herrington and Otterington making strong 
play until the greater part of the course had been covered, 
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when Benedict joined them and a severe struggle began 
which ended in Mr. Rob’s colt getting home half a head 
in front of Benedict, nearly a length separating second 
and third. Otterington never won another race after 
this, but of his opponents on this occasion Ploughboy 
won the Corporation Purse next day; Herrington carried 
off the Gascoigne Stakes .on the Wednesday; and 
Manuella secured the Sweepstakes on the Thursday. 

There was a falling off in the number of subscribers 
and starters for the race of 1813, but there were several 
matters in connection with it which were of more than 
ordinary interest. The course was altered to one mile, 
six furlongs, and 193 yards, and was henceforth described 
as the St. Leger course. No less than ten false starts 
were made ere the 17 runners could be satisfactorily 
despatched. Orton points out in connection with this 
year’s race that it formed one of the five great betting 
races of the year which were all won by the first favourite 
—Smolensko being favourite for and winning the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes, and the 
Derby; while Music followed suit with the Oaks, and 
Altisidora with the St. Leger. 


1813. 


Monbay, SEPTEMBER 27.—The St. LEGER STAkKEs of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course, 1m 6 fur 
193 yds. (50 subs.) 


Mr. Watt’s ch f ALTISIDORA, by Dick Andrews— 
Mandane . 2 3 : ‘ F. Fackson 1 


Ten False Starts 135 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b c Cameleopetd, by Camillus— 


Minstrel . ; oy Wael 2 
Sir 1G. grees j c Tiger, by Sir Paul—Lady 
Charlotte . » G. Humble 3 
Duke of Leeds’ ch c Bison sci ie Quiz—Selim’s dam 
Lord Milton’s ch c Rodrigo, by Sancho—Fanny .. o 
Lord Strathmore’s b c Streathlam Lad, By Remem- 
brancer—Beatrice . ; ) 
Mr. Crompton’s ch c Sweet- Willy 0! by we s Ditto 
—Rosamond : 
Mr. Watt’s brc by Dick Mhecueie aeaoaiee oe 
Lord Scarbrough’s bc Kexby, by Golumpus . tC 


Duke of Leeds’ b c aude) oy Sancho—Rover’s 
dam. ; 


Mr. Garforth’s gr c Gian. Ge Garilltine tate by eles ) 
Sir M. M. Sykes’s bre Prime Minister, by Sancho. o 
Sir M. M. Sykes’s b c brother to Teresa, ba Hamble- 


tonian : fe) 
Mr. Bower's be aeclne by we Ss Ditto—Sir atte 
gigi’s dam ; O 
Mr. Dalrymple’s br c Tomboy, by W. is cet 
by Coriander . fo) 
Mr. Maitland’s b f Caps: -a-pie (late Harlot) ty Sanehe 
—sister to Remembrancer_ ) 
Mr. Walton’s br f Moll-in-the- Wad, by Fenab lagna 
—Spitfire . ‘ fo) 


Betting—11 to 5 agst. Altisidora; 5 to 1 agst. Tiger ; 
6 to 1 agst. Cameleopard; 100 to 6 agst. Streathlam 
Lad, Rodrigo, Sweet-Willy-O ! Hocuspocus, and Prime 
Minister. 


There was no time taken, in consequence of the ten 
false starts. When they really did get going Tiger, 
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Cameleopard, and Hocuspocus made the running and 
appear to have headed the lot until Altisidora drew to 
the front and won by half a head. The winner met 
Cameleopard again in a match for 500gs. at York on 
Monday, August 22, 1814, over a two-mile course, the 
filly being ridden by Jackson, and the colt by Clift, 
as in the St. Leger, and the weights being 8st 2lb 
each. Altisidora, starting at 15 to 8 on, took the lead, 
was never headed, and won in a canter. On the same 
afternoon, still ridden by Jackson, she beat Catton, 
Longold, and Georgiana in a two-mile race. At Don- 
caster on the last day of the September meeting of 1814 
she once more encountered Cameleopard, this time in 
a race of four miles, and, starting a hot favourite at 
Io to I on, won with the greatest ease. In 1815 she 
won the Great Subscription at York, but was twice 
beaten by Catton at the same meeting over two miles 
and four miles, and though she won the Fitzwilliam 
Stakes and a four-mile sweep at Doncaster a month 
later, she was once more vanquished by Catton, this 
time in the Doncaster Stakes, which was run immediately 
after the son of Golumpus and Lucy Grey had won 
the Gold Cup. 

Around the St. Leger of 1814 a good many clouds 
of suspicion appear to have hung. ‘It is supposed,” 
_temarks Orton, “that more roguery was practised by 
transactions relative to the above race, previous to the 
‘time of running, than {was} ever known.” What the 
particular roguery was he does not say, but he adds 
that it should in all justice be known that Mr. Mason, 
the owner of Herdsman, showed very proper conduct 
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in refusing to allow the horse—whom he had discovered 
to be amiss—to start, and who, he concludes, “ by that 
means saved the public from being robbed.” What 
was the matter with Herdsman, and what the rogues 
were up to, is, like the birth of the immortal Jeames, 
“wropt in mystery.” There was some further mysterious- 
ness attached to the entry of another horse, Bellville, 
to whose owner~ Mr. Sheardown vaguely attributes 
“improper conduct.” However, all this wickedness and 
naughty behaviour did not prevent the race being run, 
nor the Duke of—formerly Lord Archibald—Hamilton 
from gaining his seventh victory. 


1814. 


MonpDay, SEPTEMBER 26.—The Si, reer STAKES, of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (53 subs.) 


Duke of Hamilton’s b c WILLIAM, by Governor— 


Elizabeth . : ‘ : ' : F. Shepherd 1 
Lord Strathmore’s b c Heart of Oak, by Remem- 

brancer—Beatrite . : : : F. Buckle 2 
Mr. Fletcher’s b f Arabella, by W.’s Ditto—Esther fo) 
Lord Cremorne’s b c Friday, by Washington—Louisa o 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s br f Desdemona, by Orville— 

Fanny 0) 


Mr. Dawson’s b c Biddick (afterwards Robinson 
Crusoe), by Dick Andrews—-Tom Tit’s dam . 0 


Mr. T. Robinson’s ch c Timanthus, by Camillus—- 
Variety’s dam . ; j : . 


Mr. Gascoigne’s b c Waterloo, by Orville—Tooce 


Sir W. Maxwell’s ch ¢ Norton, by Hyacinthus— 
Geranium’s dam : : , ; : 
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Sir B. R. Graham’s br c a Py Hambletonian 


Miss Barker . fo) 
Mr. Peirse’s gr f boriae, he Onin eer at 
Major Wilson’s b c PORTS: ay Sorcerer—dam bY 

Buzzard . - O 


Betting—-5 to 2 agst. Eborina; 7 to 2 agst. Biddick: 
6 to I agst. Tempest; 7 to 1 agst. William; 8 to 1 
agst. Desdemona; 20 to 1 agst. Heart of Oak and 
Waterloo; 100 to 5 agst. Friday; 100 to 3 agst. 
Arabella. 


Time: 3m 32sec. 


William may be considered either to have been 
very fortunate or exceptionally clever to have won, for 
he lost so many lengths at starting as to appear quite 
out of the running, but in spite of this he made up his 
ground within the first half mile, and eventually won 
“uncommonly easy.” He walked over for the Gas- 
coigne Stakes next day, was second to Catton in the 
Constitution Stakes at the York Spring Meeting of 181s, 
and seems afterwards to have vanished into obscurity so 
far as racing was concerned. 


1815. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb: 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (59 subs.) 

Sir W. Maxwell’s b c FILuo pa Puta, by Haphazard 

—Mrs. Barnet . : ‘ ; F. Fackson 1. 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b c nee by Orville—Mary 
W. Clift 2 
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Col. King’s b ¢ Fulford, by Orville—Manine ead 
Mr. Mason’s br c Shepherd, by Sir Harry Dimsdale o0 


Lord Queensberry’s ch c Sir Bellingham, by Remem- 
brancer . : : ; 


: ‘ : : E fe) 
Mr. Lambton’s ch c Ottoman, by Selim—Annette fo) 
Duke of Leeds’ ch c Restoration, by Pandolpho—Mary o 
General Lumley’s ch c by Stamford—dam by Glancer o 
Mr. Glossop’s b c by Staveley—dam by Moorcock O 


Sir W. Milner’s b c Camaralzaman, by Hambletonian 
—Hannah : fo) 


Sir W. Milner’s b f Banshee, by Sorcerer—Blowing’s 

dam : : : : : : : ; 3 
Mr. Brown’s b c Fugleman, by Sir David—Susanna ; 
Mr. Ingale’s b f Arabella, by Orville—Sir Solomon . 0 


Mr. Gascoigne’s b ¢ Little Thomas, by Sir David— 
Thomasina ) 


Mr. W. Wilson’s b f Camertonia, by Hambletonian o 

Betting—Even on Filho da Puta; 5 to 2 and 3 tor 
agst. Dinmont; 100 to to agst. Fulford; roo to 8 agst. 
Shepherd; 100 to 6 agst. Restoration; 100 to 3 agst. 
Ottoman; 100 to 2 agst. Camertonia; 100 to 2 agst. 
Little Thomas; 220 to 10 Filho da Puta and Dinmont 
agst. the field. 


Orton says that there was very little betting on this 
race, except between Filho da Puta and Dinmont, upon 
whom many thousands were reported at evens, Sir W. 
Maxwell’s colt eventually starting a strong favourite. 
Restoration made the running and maintained a lead 
for half a mile, when Dinmont headed him and made 
Strong play as far as the Red House, where Filho da 
Puta, who had been in close attendance, had the race 
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well in hand, and finally won in a common canter, 
Dinmont persevering to within the distance. ‘‘ Immense 
sums of money,” remarks the author of “Turf Annals,” 
“were depending upon the event.” The winner, who 
was sold to Mr. Houldsworth for 3,000 gs., was 
16 hands high, and went very wide behind in galloping. 
On the last day of the meeting he won the Club Stakes, 
beating Maronette and Altisidora after starting a strong 
favourite at 2 to r on; and in the same year he won 
the Cup at Richmond, beating the famous Syntax. In 
1816 he was beaten by a neck by Sir Joshua—to whom 
he was conceding 7lb--in a match for 1,000sovs. 
at Newmarket, but his defeat was clearly attributable to 
the fact that he reared at the starting-post and lost 
several lengths, and afterwards slipped in coming down 
Bushes Hill. He made another appearance at Don- 
caster in 1816, beating Dinmont, Fulford, and sister to 
Rosanne in a sweepstakes over the St. Leger course, 
and afterwards winning the Gold Cup very easily. He 
started at g to 4 on in the sweepstakes, and at 5 to 2 
on for the Cup. He received a bruise on the off fore 
foot in the last-named race and pulled up very lame, 
but was quite right again on the following day. 


1816. 


. MonpDay, SEPTEMBER 23.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (46 subs.) 

Sir B. R. Graham's b f THE Ducuess (formerly 


Duchess of Leven), by Cardinal York—Miss Nancy 
B. Smith 1 


The Duchess I41 


Mr. Watt’s b c Pain Candid, by Cerberus—Man- 


dane é ‘ J. Jackson 2 
Duke of Leeds’ b € Rasping shy Brown Bread— 
Trumpeter’s dam. : - J. Shepherd 3 
Lord Milton’s b f Masioroes, by Cervantes—-Sally 
W. Clift. o 


Mr. Powlett’s ch c D.I.0., by Whitworth--dam by 
Hambletonian R. Johnson o 


Sir W. Wilson’s b c Policy, ‘orathue to Otterington 
C. Coates o 

Lord Sligo’s bl c Murat, by mephaaerd Me Rich- 
ardson. . Kennedy o 


Sir C. Coote’s ai c Waterlos, by Young Tae 
Rival’s dam 


Sir M. W. Ridley’s i G niet? ve W a a 
dam by Hambletonian 


Mr. Ingale’s br c by Staveley—dam by Sir anideia fo) 


Mr. G. Linton’s ch oy war Beiite Lass, by Remem- 
brancer 


Sir He MM. icmigecteas b ce St. Christopher, by 
Castrel—-dam by Young Marske . 0) 


Major Bower’s ch c Banishment, by Came ae 


by Precipitate . ) 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Maritornes; 3 to 1 and 5 to 2 
agst. Rasping; 6 to 1 agst. Lucifer; 12 to 1 agst. 
The Duchess; 14 to 1 agst. Waterloo; 15 to 1 agst. 
Captain Candid; 20 to r agst. D.I.O.; and 25 to 1 
agst. Wathcote Lass. 


The Duchess appears to have won this race fairly 
easily. She had previously won the Gold Cup at Pon- 
tefract and a mile and three-quarters sweepstakes at 
York. On the last day of this meeting at Doncaster 
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she won the Corporation Sweepstakes, beating Wathcote 
Lass inacanter. She won the Cup again at Pontefract 
in 1817, was beaten by Maritornes at York August meet- 
ing in the same year over two miles, won the Don- 
caster Stakes and the Doncaster Club Stakes a month 
later, won the Cup at York Spring and the Great 
Subscription at York August meeting of the following 
year, and the Newcastle Cup in 1819. 

The contest of 1817 is chiefly remarkable for the 
parts played in it by Sykes, Mr. Watt’s stud groom; 
John Jackson and his mount Blacklock; and R. Johnson 
and the winner, Ebor. There can be little doubt that 
the son of Whitelock was the greatest horse of the 
18 which faced the starter, and that he ought to have 
won the St. Leger with the greatest ease. Around him 
a good deal of controversy arose in his own day—-some 
folk called him a freak, others roundly declared him 
the finest horse that had ever been bred——but it is 
generally agreed that he was more than worthy of his 
great ancestors. ‘‘ He was,” says ‘The Druid,” “a 
great black-brown, with a stride which required _half- 
a-mile to settle itself in, a head like a half-moon, with 
eyes quite in his cheeks, and quarters and shoulders as 
fine as horse could wear.” Joseph Osborne described 
him as “ perhaps the grandest horse that ever was foaled, 
barring his fiddle head.” He was not trained at two 
years old; when he appeared at Doncaster in the Sep- 
tember of 1817 most people regarded him as a certain 
winner of the St. Leger. Tommy Sykes, however, quite 
unwittingly settled the chances of the descendant of 
Eclipse. He was so sure that Blacklock would win 
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that the only order which he gave to John Jackson, who 
was riding him, was conveyed as follows: “Ride him as 
thou lik’st, only lay thee hands down, and let him stride 
along, and he’ll distance the lot; look oot for me at 
the distance-post, and I’ll tell thee then what to do.” 
Jackson faithfully followed this order, and coming to the 
distance-post with a three-lengths’ lead, heard Tommy 
shouting, ‘‘ Pull till’em, John¢ pull till’em, thou hast it 
all thy own way,” and acted accordingly. But Johnson 
heard Tommy’s instructions too, and pulling Ebor on 
one side so that Jackson might not see him, he came 
up with a rush at the last moment and beat the favourite 
by a head. It is said that Sykes was almost beside 
himself with rage, anger, and mortification at this dé- 
nouement, and although it was entirely through his own 
fault that Blacklock did not win, he blamed Jackson 
for losing the race, and never ceased to persecute him 
until he had induced Mr. Watt to dismiss him from 
his service. The chief regret one may legitimately feel, 
however, concerning this episode is that the list of 
winners of the St. Leger is not honoured by the inclu- 
sion of the name of a great horse, who, after a splendid 
career, sired over 100 winners, whose aggregate earnings 
amounted to something like £50,000. 


L177. 


MonbDay, SEPTEMBER 22.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (52 subs.) 


Mr. Peirse’s b c Esor, by Orville—Constantia 
R. Fohnson 1 
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Mr. Watt’s b c Blacklock, by Whitelock—dam by 


Coriander : ; . J. Jackson 
Duke of Hamilton’s b c Restless, by Remembrancer 
—-Bay Javelin : : : . B. Smith 


Mr. Wilson’s b c Cartoon, by Raver 

Mr. Michaelson’s ch c Abbot a by Young W od: 
pecker : 

Mr. Lambton’s b c Boroughman, by Pande dina 
Sarah ‘ 

Mr. Wilson’s b c eee by Raiiealpemhenes 
Tooce 

Mr. Jaques’s Er Cc Meats, by Haphazasd—dam 
by Beningbrough 


Lord Queensberry’s bl c caledenian. by sii 
sister to Ploughator 


Mr. Houldsworth’s ch c Billy Swipes, eeatney to 
Slender Billy 


Mr. T. Stanley’s b c accra i Fitzjames—Hand: 
maid 


Lord poepiguey S ha c by Golumpus-dam by W.’ 
Ditto 


Mr. Fletcher’s b c Gamcleon, by Tanne W meieier 

Mr. Milner’s b c Sir Peter, oh Petronius—dam by 
Hambletonian . 

Mr. Catterson’s b c Sober Robin, oo Onis taarpy 

Mr. Tomes’s b c De by W.’s Ditto—dam S 
Beningbrough . : 

Mr. Clifton’s b c Waterloo, by Rhodunek Dhu or 
Warrior—Fanny 

' Lord Grosvenor’s b c eas, By Arai ane 


Q 


Betting—Even and 5 to 4 on Blacklock; 6 to I agst. 
Wirral; 1t0 to 1 agst. Dardanus and Boroughman; 
I1 to 1 agst. Cameleon; 13 to 1 agst. Abbot John; 


JOHN JACKSON. 


To face p. 144. 
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14 to I agst. Parlington; 100 to 7 agst. Cartoon; 100 
to 4 agst. Ebor. 


In his account of this race Orton does not refer to 
the Sykes-Jackson incident, but merely says that Tagus 
made the running until the hill was passed, when Sober 
Robin and Cameleon took up the lead and kept it until 
within a quarter of a mile of the ending post, when 
Restless and Blacklock came to the front, the latter 
shortly afterwards drawing away and appearing to look 
an easy winner until Ebor came up “wide of all the 
rest,” and gained the verdict by half a neck, Blacklock 
at the moment being pulled back to his horses. Ebor 
won the Produce Stakes and a sweepstakes of 100 gs. 
at York August meeting the following year, the first 
over four and the second over two miles, but he was 
by no means of the class of Blacklock, and his victory 


in the St. Leger was due to Sykes’s foolishness and 
Johnson’s astuteness rather than to his own merits. 

There were some rather curious coincidences in con- 
nection with the event of 1818. W. Peirse had won 
his first St. Leger with Ebor; he now won his second 
with Reveller, on whom R. Johnson secured his second 
consecutive triumph, repeating in some degree the tactics 
which he adopted when he snatched the victory out of 
Jackson’s hands in the previous year. It was a notable 
fact, too, that the three horses placed in this year’s 
race were all sired by the same horse, Comus, and all 
trained by W. Peirse, the first two belonging to him- 
self, and the third to Mr. Powlett. There was again a 
large field. 

K 
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1818. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 21.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb ; fillies, 


8st. The St. Leger Course. (51 subs.) 


Mr. Peirse’s b c REVELLER, by Comus—Rosette 
. R. Fohnson 


Mr. Peirse’s b c Ranter, by Comus—sister to Rosette 


J. Shepherd 

Mr. J. Powlett’s gr c The Marshal, by Comus— 

Albuera . ; . W. Scott 
Mr. Watt’s b f peaeie eu, - Landes 

J. Jackson 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s bl c Belianis, by Amadis—Orvil- 
lina . 

Earl Fitewilliam’s S bic C alent, by pen ees 

Duke of Hamilton’s b f Eleanor, sister to William, by 
Governor . 

Mr. Paulden’s b c Wouter by Sir Giver Aum by 
Young Woodpecker 

Mr. E. Petre’s ch c Masker, by Cierhine Aipeie? ela 

Mr. Lambton’s gr c Lochinvar, by Marmion—Peterea 

Lord Surrey’s ch c Newton, by Black Sir Charles— 
Paulus’s dam 

Lord Derby’s bc ee — to Receiha, Hy Milo 

Duke of Leeds’ b f sai by Octavian—dam by 
Shuttle ‘ ; : ; 

Lord Scarbrough’s c 6 efit by Thunderbolt— 
Henrietta. : 

Duke of Hamilton's b c oul Tiautegtente e Sir 
Oliver—Georgiana . ; 

Mr. Gascoigne’s b f Trulla, by Sbismnre amsae 
Ball’s dam é ‘ . 

Mr. Watt's b c by Giroxtne—tentbarine 


to 
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Col. King’s br c Master Beverley, by Cerberus, or 
Black Trophonius 


Mr. Chilton’s bl c Lightning, by Thunderbolt— 
D.1.0.'’s dam . ; : : : ‘ : : 
Mr. Herrick’s b c Sir William, by W.’s Ditto—dam by 
Sancho : : : : ; ‘ : : 
Mr. Bell’s br c by Black Trophonius—sister to Rover. 0 


O 


O 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Beggar. Girl; 7 to 2 agst. 
Reveller; 6 to 1 agst. Octaviana; g to I agst. Light- 
ning; 13 to 1 agst. Masker; 100 to 5 agst. Eleanor ; 
100 to 4 agst. Corregio; roo to 3 agst. Ranter; 100 to 2 
agst. The Marshal. 


Time—3m 15s. 


The running was made by Ranter, Octaviana, and 
The Marshal, who headed the field until nearly the 
whole distance had been covered, Reveller coming up 
at the end, and winning with a good deal to spare. 
The winner, whom Mr. Taunton speaks of as a fine 
goer who always ran with his head down, had a very 
good record when he finally left the Turf. He won the 
Produce Stakes and the Great Subscription at the 
York August meeting in 1819, and the Doncaster 
Stakes of the same year; the Great Subscription at 
York fell to him again in 1820 and 1821, and in the 
latter year he also carried off the Gold Cup at Lan: 
caster, and the Cup at Lincoln; while in 1822 he not 
only secured the Gold Cup at Lancaster again, but 
defeated the famous Doctor Syntax in the race for the 
Preston Cup, which his doughty opponent had at that 
time carried off for seven years in succession. 

K 2 
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The St. Leger of 1819 is famous for the fact that 
it was run twice, that there was much argument as to 
which horse had really won it, and that the honour 
was finally awarded to an animal which was even less 
distinguished than Otterington, the very insignificant 
winner of 1812. The circumstances were unusual, not 
to say peculiar, and excited a good deal of interest 
amongst racing men at the time. A field of Ig runners 
faced the starter, and of these 14 seem to have got 
away without hitch when the flag fell, but the remain- 
ing five—Col. Cradock’s Sir Walter, Mr. Lambton’s 
Agricola, Mr. Jaques’s Bronti, Mr. Watson’s Harmodius, 
and Mr. Uppleby’s Wildboy—were left behind, “not 
being ‘ready,’ says the chronicler, without giving any 
explanation as to why they were not. The 14 starters 
finished the course, Antonio winning, but the Stewards 
declared a false start, and ordered the race to be run 
over again. This time only ten horses started, Antonio 
not being among them, and Sir Walter won, Wrangler, 
who had finished second in the first race, occupying a 
like position when the second came to an end. Col. 
Cradock’s horse was accordingly adjudged the winner ; 
but appeal being made to the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, they inquired into the matter, and shortly after- 
wards published their decision as follows :— 


“* Newmarket, 
‘“ Tuesday, October 4, 1819. 
“The Stewards of the Jockey Club having taken into 
consideration the case laid before them by the Stewards of 


Doncaster Races, respecting the St. Leger, and having 
examined Mr. Lockwood, the person appointed by the 
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Stewards of Doncaster to start and judge the race, are 
decidedly of opinion that the race should have been given 
to Antonio; and copeeduently that the Stewards should not 
have allowed a second race.’ 


1819. 


MonDay, SEPTEMBER 20.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 
8st. The St. Leger Course. (50 subs.) 


Mr. J. Ferguson’s b c ANTONIO, by Octavian—dam by 
Evander . : ‘ : ; “Je oNicholsow - sr 

Mr. Peirse’s b c Wrangler, by Walton—Lisette 
R. Johnson 2 

Lord Eglinton’s b c Archibald, by Stamford—Blue 


Stockings. ; S 
Mr. Crockford’s b c Tablet, by Haphazard—Rob Roy's S 
dam. 5 re) 
Mr. Watt’s b f Jenny phe by Thunderbolt Tom 
Tit’s dam : ) 
Lord Rossmore’s b c Shanreee By Waxy Pope— 
Butterfly . : oO 
Mr. Garforth’s gr c Pyranns by ‘Black Sir Giitiee: 
Vesta ; ra 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s br c Palwieeny by ‘eae eo 
lina . : ) 
Mr. Bell’s br c shore by Fitz. Teazle—sister to 
Rover : O 


Mr. R. Milnes": ae c The ged hy sfonde 
Brilliante . 


) 
Mr. Jackson’s b c Gntdita Walser iy Carats vou O 


Lord Scarbrough’s bl c The Black ee ei 
Walton : ; 5 ) 
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Mr. Garforth’s ch c Swift, by President—dam by 
Paynator . ; ; ‘ ; : ; : , 19 


Mr. Watt’s ch c Pococurante, by Langton—Mandane o 


«"x The following started and finished in the order 
given in the second race :— 
Col. Cradock’s b c Sir Walter, by Whitworth—Esther 
W. Seott. 1 
Mr. Peirse’s b c Wrangler, by Walton—Lisette . 
Lord Eglinton’s b c Archibald, by Staniford—Blue 


ho 


Stockings ; : , : : 23 
Mr. Crockford’s. b c "Tablet, by BaP apes eb 
Roy’s dam : fe) 
Mr. Watt’s b Pea ween: re Thunderbolt tom 
Tit’s dam : ) 
Mr. Jaques’s b c Brant by Thunderbolt—Lady se the 
Vale’sdam fe) 


Mr. Lambton’s br c Aptiostas by Sit H. Diniedale 
Mr. Watson’s b c Harmod@ius, uy NiaNon-Sebueys 


dam . : a0 
Lord Rossmore’s b re Sonos by W axy Pe Pa &) 
Mr. Uppleby’s ch c Wildboy, by Amadis—Harriet . 0 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Wrangler; 13 to 2 agst. Sir 
Walter and Agricola ; 10 to 1 agst. Archibald and Jenny 
Wren; 100 to 4 agst. Palmerin, Harmodius, and Sham- 
rock; 100 to 3 agst. The Laird and Antonio. 


Time—3m I8s. 


Antonio, as Mr. Taunton truly remarks, never did 
anything of consequence either before or after this, 
and he was soundly beaten at York in the following 
August by Wrangler, who certainly had the worst of 
luck in not winning the St. Leger. 
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1820. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 


8st. The St. Leger Course. (72 subs.) 
Sir E. Smith’s ch c St. Patrick, by Walton—dam by 
Dick Andrews . ' : R. Fohnson 


Mr. Benson’s b c eancuad Gr read: Quicksilver), 
by Cumberland—dam by L’Orient . J. Shepherd 


Mr. Wilson’s b c Locksley, by Smolensko—Tooee 
W. Clift 


Mr. Ferguson’s ch f The Lady of the Vale, by Mow- 
bray—Bronti’s dam. . ; F. Buckle 
Lord Sligo’s sch c Langar, by er Be by Walton 
P. Haslan 

Mr. Ec b f Cora, by Waxy—Vourneen 
G. Dockeray 


Mr. Houldsworth’s ch f peeode by Leas ca 
to Agnes Sorrel 


Lord Exeter’s b c The Arendt by Perigleshatnin 
by Sancho 


Mr. Milnes’s ch c The Die, by Compete niente 
dam. 


Mr. Lambton’s gr c Dasa, By eran ars 
Mr. Lambton’s br c Cavalier, by Amadis—Rosalind . 


Sir W. Maxwell’s ch c Monreith, brother to Filho da 
Puta, by Haphazard 


Mr. Watt’s b c Tramper, by Ateneo mira 
Mr. Watt’s ch c Cesar, by Cerberus—Altisidora 


Sir M. M. Sykes’s br c ey by Smolensko—dam 
by Shuttle 


Sir W. Howard’s b c me watdl by eniocea 


Sir W. Milner’s b c pi onan ee Langton— 
Banshee . d ‘ : 
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Mr. Watson’s ch f Woodbine, by Comus—dam 2 
Patriot . ) 


Mr. Peirse’s gr c Rashitae ey Vedegee alae by Wizard 
Mr. Harrison’s ch f Eliza Leeds, by Comus—Helen . 0 


Mr. E. E. Dawson’s br c Velnnteey Ry Cavendish— 
Vixen : fe) 


Mr. Orde’s b c Ralon) by x. y: Z. ee by Bening: 
brough 


Mr. Brandling’s b c er ig ills eae By Sateatad ae) 


Mr. Armstrong’s b c Alexander, by Don Cossack— 
Staveley Lass . 


Mr. Brown’s br c M’Rory, i Bahlaneue-aataiaanee hie ©) 


Mr. Brown’s b c Dexter, by Tramp—Deborah . 7 20 
Mr. G. Humble’s b c paveniee oa Don Cossack— 
Cowslip . : ‘ ,2 2 


Betting—4 to 1 agst. Arbutus; 7 to I agst. St. 
Patrick; 8 to 1 agst. Tramper and Cavalier; 15 to 1 
agst. Locksley; 16 to I agst. Woodbine; 17 to 1 agst. 
The Lady of the Vale; 100 to 4 agst. Langar; 100 
to 3 agst. Dunsinane; 100 to 1 agst. Copeland. 

Time—3m 26s. 


Dunsinane took the lead of this, the biggest field 
that had yet turned out for the St. Leger, after passing 
the hill, and made strong running to the distance, 
where St. Patrick went to the front, and maintaining 
his position, won in a canter. The winner also won 
the Gold Cup at York, the Wokingham Stakes at 
Ascot, and the Gold Cup at Pontefract—all in 182r. 

There was a good deal of amusement caused at this 
meeting by the appearance of the jockeys in the Cocked 
Hat Stakes of 25 gs. each, in which the riders appeared 
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in headgear answering that description, though for 
what reason no historian is good enough to say. The 
race was won by T. Shepherd on Sir W. Maxwell’s 
chestnut colt Monreith. 


1821. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 
8st. The St. Leger Course. (49 subs.) 


Hon. T. O. Powlett’s br c Jack Spicor, by Ardros- 


san, or Marmion—sister to Bourbon Sen Seounet or 
Mr. Watson’s ch f Fortuna, by Comus as eWay a2 
Lord Scarbrough’s b c Coronation, by Catton— 
dam by Paynator . : : « Bomith. j3 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s b c Sandbeck, by Catton—Orvillina 
F. Buckle o 
Mr. Allison’s br c Wasean by Smolensko—Anna- 
bella ; ; ; . H. Edwards o 


Mr. Watt’s ch c eamine by Cerberus—Altisidora 
J. Jackson o 


Mr. Brandling’s b c by Prime Minister—dam by 


Ruler : : M. Noble o 
Mr. Riddell’s b c Galweil ie x. Y.Z.—Leon Forte 
R. Johnson o 


Mr. R. Milnes’s b f My Lady, by Comus. Arnold o 


Mr. Peirse’s gr f Madame Vestris, by Comus—Lisette 
G. Nelson o 


Mr. Hunter’s gr c Gustavus, by Election—Lady Grey 


S. Dayo 
Mr. T. Sadler’s f Pastorella, by Fyldener—Folly 
T. Howard o 


Col. King’s b f Lunatic, by Prime Minister—Maniac 
J. Garbutt o 
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Betting—5 to 2 agst. Gustavus; 4 to 1 agst. 
Vingt-un; 6 to 1 agst. Jack Spigot; 7 to 1 agst. My 
Lady; 20 to 1 agst. Coronation, Sandbeck, and Lunatic; 
25 to 1 agst. Fortuna and Pastorella. 


Coronation got off with a lead, which he retained 
for three-quarters of a mile, when Lunatic came up and 
went on in front for nearly the same distance, Jack 
Spigot, Fortuna, and Coronation then drawing away for a 
fine race home, which was cleverly won by the first- 
named by half a length. ‘‘ Jack Spigot,” says ‘‘ The 
Druid,” “was a very beautiful foal, but his dam had 
such galloping fits in the paddock as almost to knock 
the youngster to pieces, so that it was necessary to 
procure another mare to bring him up.” “ The Druid” 
also mentions that Jack Spigot took such a dislike to 
William Scott that he would never allow him to come 
into his box, and showed great anger if he even heard 
his voice. Scott rode him in the St. Leger, and again 
in the Foal Stakes on the following Wednesday, when 
he started at 5 to r on and beat his only competitor, My 
Lady, after a very good race. Jack Spigot’s name has 
a further amount of fame attaching to it in the fact that 
he was the first of the nine horses which William Scott, 
the idol of Yorkshire race-course crowds, steered to 
_ victory in the great event of the Town Moor. Scott 
was born at Chippenham in 1793, and was introduced 
to the saddle at a very early age. He was first sent to 
James Edwards at Newmarket, and then to James Croft 
at Hambleton, and he was riding continually from 1814 
to 1847, his last mount being his own horse Christopher 
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in the Derby of that year. He rode the winners of nine 
St. Legers—in 1821, 1825, 1828, 1829, 1838, 1839, 1840, 
1841, and 1846; four Derbys—in 1832, 1835, 1842, and 
1843 ; three Oaks—in 1836, 1838, and 1841; three Two 
Thousand Guineas—in 1842, 1843, and 1846; and he is 
said to have been without a rival in the art of getting 
all that was to be got out of a sluggish horse. Around 
him and his brother, John Scott, perfect gold mines of 
Turf memories circle, and it is more than probable 
that no more popular jockey than “ Glorious Bill” will 
ever receive the plaudits of a north-country crowd. 
He died at Highfield House, near Malton, in 1848, full 
of honours gained during a busy and brilliant career. 
The St. Leger of 1822 is still talked of in some of 
the quiet country places where time seems to stand still 
as if it had only been run yesterday, and all because its 
winner was a lame horse whose chances of success 
appeared to be absolutely wil. Theodore, a bay son of 
Woful out of Rosalind (Blacklock’s dam), was a horse 
with a considerable turn of speed, but he was so unsound 
and so lame when he was brought out for the St. Leger 
that his owner, the Hon. E. Petre, sold his book and 
all his chances on him to Mr. Mills for £200—a trans- 
action which resulted in the speculator pocketing several 
thousands of pounds. The circumstances attending 
Theodore’s starting at all were indeed almost farcical. 
Bets of the most extravagant kind were made—one 
person laid 1,000gs. to a crown piece against him, 
another £1,000 to a walking-stick, and any sort of 
odds might have been obtained for the asking. To add 
to the ludicrous quality of the affair, John Jackson, on 
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receiving his orders to ride Mr. Petre’s colt, actually 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ What! ride such a 
cripple as that?” However, he did ride him, and 
faithfully stuck to his orders, which were to bring 
Theodore away at his best pace and to keep him going 
at it, and this he did by striking his spurs into the 
animal’s flanks as soon as the flag fell and getting away 
with a clear lead which he never lost, ultimately winning 
by four lengths after a fairly fast race. 


1822. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER Stakes of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st a2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (73 subs.) 


Hon. E. Petre’s b c THEODORE, by Woful—Black- 


lock’s dam ; : : F. Fackson 1 
Mr. Gascoigne’s ch f Violet, by Comus—Thomasina 
T. Howard 2 
Duke of Leeds’ gr c Professor, by Comus—dam by 
Evander . ‘ : : G. Nelson 3 
Mr. Gascoigne’s ch c eormchiti: by Comus—Louisa 
J. Day 


Mr. Watt’s b f Muta, by Tramp—Mandane 


Lord Queensberry’s b c Pilgarlick, by Woful—Eliza- 
beth 


Mr. Watt’s b f etn aek By ‘Pierape sRheatioad 


J. Garbutt o 


Mr. Mason's ch f pie by Wii a saa 
Witch : 


Mr. Cunninghame’s ue c Ata By Aprenie nec ) 


on. T. O. Powlett’s gr c Sw as by Catton—dam_ by 
Hambletonian : é «Wh Stott | 
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Mr. Lambton’s ch c Lorenzo, by Leopold—dam by 
Dragon ; : 


Mr. Claridge’s ch c¢ Akarius, by Catton—Platina 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch f Evens, by Walton—dam by Sancho 
Mr. Riddell’s b ¢ The Whig, by X.Y.Z.—Leon Forte 


Sir W. Milner’s bl c Angler, by Walton—dam by 
Sorcerer . ; ) 


Mr. Baird’s ch c Newbyth, by Stamford—Young 
Clementina : ; . : : 4 : 
Mr. Fox’s b c Macduff, by Macbeth—dam by Waxy . 


Sir H. Nelthorpe’s b c Scawby, by Cervantes—dam 
by Sorcerer. ) 


Mr. Harrison’s b f Miss Wortley, by Woful—Helen o 


Mr. Cleaver’s br c The Farrier, by Ardrossan—dam 
by Walton : ‘ ‘ : ; ; 


Lord Egremont’s gr c Acupuncturer, by Young Go- 
hanna—Young Cypress , ; : , : 
Lord Darlington’s br c Marcellus, by Selim—Briseis 0 


Mr. Forth’s br c Magnus Troil, by Partisan—dam by 
Sorcerer . - 5 : : : : : : 


a) eh (2)) e) 


O 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Swap; 4 to 1 agst. Muta: Tater 
agst.. Marcellus; 9 to 1 agst. Ajax ; 13 to 1 agst. Corin- 
thian; 20 to 1 agst. Lorenzo; 100 to 3 agst. The Whig ; 
Too to 3.agst. Magnus Troil; 50 to 1 agst. Acupuncturer, 
Marion, Pilgarlick, and Violet ; 1,000 to 5 agst. Theodore. 


Time—3m 26s. 


Orton, in his account of the race, differs somewhat 
from the traditional story respecting it. He says that 
after a good start Theodore and The Whig singled 
themselves out and ran in the most determined fashion, 
with Pilgarlick in close attendance, as far as the end of 
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the white rails, where Muta fruitlessly attempted to get 
in front. Violet then drew up to Theodore, and the race 
was between these two to the ending-post, Mr. Petre’s 
colt “‘ winning cleverly,” concludes the author of “ Turf 
Annals,” ‘by half a length,’ which opinion, of course, 
differs materially from the ‘‘four lengths” of popular 
tradition. Orton also praises John Jackson’s judgment 
in riding the winner. In addition to this wonderful 
performance Theodore won the York St. Leger, and the 
Gold Cups at Manchester (1814) and Edinburgh (1825). 

There was another bother of the false-start order in 
the race of 1823, with the result that two distinct con- 
tests took place. Twenty-seven horses were taken 
down to the starting-post, and there were three false 
starts, from all of which they returned. Upon being 
drawn up for the fourth time, 23 of them broke 
away and ran the entire course, Mr. Peirse’s Carnival 
being placed first, Mr. Watt’s Barefoot second, and 
Mr. Riddell’s Comte D’Artois third. The Clerk of the 
Course, who had acted as starter, protested that he did 
not start them, the Stewards declared a false start and 
ordered the race to be run over again. Of the 27 horses 
15 were withdrawn and the race run as follows :— 


1823. 


‘Monpay, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, Sst 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (84 subs.) 


Mr. Watt’s ch c BaREFoot, by Tramp—Rosamond 
I’. Goodisson 1 


Thomas Goodisson 159 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b c Sherwood, by Filho da Puta 


Lampedosa ‘ . W. Scott 2 
Mr. Riddell’s br c Gopite d’ are by Penne aid 
of Corinth A : R. Johnson 5 
Mr. Peirse’s br c Carnival, by eonie Roe 
B. Smith o 
Mr. Wyvill’s b c Tancred, by Selim. F. Buckle o 


Mr. Hunter’s br c Ganymede, by Orville. W. Arnold o 


Sir M. W. Ridley’s br c pay by Whisker—For- 
tuna’s dam 5 ; . G. Oates 


Sir T. Mostyn’s b aiierenideitt Be Muley . S. Day 


Lord Kelburne’s ch c¢ Caledonian, by Stamford 
J. Garbutt 


Mr. Ferguson’s ch c North Star, by Octavian . J. Gray o 


Lord Grosvenor’s br f Etiquette, by Orville 
G. Dockeray o 


Mr. West’s ch c Claude Lorraine, by Rubens 
S. Barnard o 
Betting—2 to 1 and 5 to 2 agst. Carnival; 4 and 
5 to I agst. Barefoot; 7 to 1 agst. Comte d’Artois; 
g to r agst. Claude Lorraine; 15 to 1 agst. Mercandotti; 
16 to I agst. Etiquette; and 20 to 1 agst. Sherwood. 


Time—3m 23s. 


Comte d’Artois made all the running and maintained 
his lead until two distances from home, when Barefoot 
came up and passed him and won yery easily by two 
lengths. The winner ran second to Bizarre for the Gold 
Cup at Ascot in 1824, and won the Gold Cup at Lan- 
caster in the following year. Thomas Goodisson, whose 
solitary St. Leger success was gained on Barefoot, was 
a well-known jockey of his time, and rode a good deal 
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for the Duke of York—for whom he won the Derby 
on Moses—the Duke of Grafton, Sir J. C. Bunbury, 
Mr. Watt, and other owners of note. He won the 
Derby on four occasions and the Oaks on two. 

Some further alterations and improvements of the 
course and stand took place about this time. In 1822 
the Corporation expended £118 in making a training 
ground on that part of the Town Moor known as Low 
Pasture, and two years later the accommodation in the 
grand stand was enlarged and a verandah added, while 
additional convenience for the public was provided by 
the erection of the refreshment booths. 


1824. 


MoNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—The Str. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; 
fillies, 8st. The St. Leger Course. (77 subs.) 


Mr. Gascoigne’s bl c JERRY, by Smolensko—Louisa 


B. Smith 1 
Lord Sligo’s b c Canteen, by Waxy Pope—Castanea 
T. Shepherd 2 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b c Miller of Mansfield, by Filho 
da Puta . ‘ ‘ ; S. Barnard 3 
Mr. Hebsworth’s bl c Streatham, by Blacklock— 
Alfana : : ; W. Arnold o 
Mr. Watt’s b c PE rianaoee by Blacklock—Mandane 
* W. Scott 


Mr. Claridge’s b c Cadiz, by Ebor—Adelicia. R. Johnson 
Mr. Hepworth’s bl c Enchanter, by Smolensko— 
Holme . : J. Dodgson o 
Mr. Udny’s ‘bc Tarandus, by Sorcerer, or Zodiac— 
- Jerboa. ; . F. Buckle o 
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Hon. T. O. Powlett’s ch f by Blacklock—Altisidora 


G. Dockeray 
Mr. Day’s ch c Helenus, by Soothsayer—Zuleika 
S. Day 
Lord Scarbrough’s ch ¢ voung pape by Catton— 
Woodpecker Lass . : G. Nelson 
Sir J. Byng’s b f Ina, by SeOle ee ee 
J. Day 
Mr. Gascoigne’s bl f Elizabeth, by Walton—Trulla 
G. Oates 
Mr. Mytton’s c rs by Filho da Puta—dam by 
Beningbrough . : - Whitehouse 
Lord creme S b c Chronicle by Ebor—Miss 
Haworth . M. Noble 
Mr. Ferguson’s ‘ c Mountaineer by Gear & 
by Shuttle. Wwlsye 
Lord Milton’s br f Fina by Sindee caer e 
W. Clift 
Mr. Lumley’s br c peyton: by Smolensko—dam 
by Shuttle - TT. Nicholson 
Lord Kelburne’s b G Warksworth by Filho da Puta— 
Percy’s dam . J. Garbutt 
Mr. Armstrong’s b c Aied i Filho da Puta— 
Staveley Lass : -  H. Edwards 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch c Bauity, by Octavian—dam by 
Sancho . . W. Witeatley 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Die Elephant, by Filho da Puta 
—sister to Shuttle Pope : S. Darling 


Mr. Batson’s b c Serab, by Baeronne 
F. Kilbrook 


O 


Betting—r7 to 4 agst. Streatham ; 6 to x agst. Brutan- 


dorf; 9 to 1 agst. Jerry ; 12 to 1 agst. the Altisidora filly ; 


12 to 1 agst. Helenus; 13 to 1 agst. Canteen ; ; 14 to I agst. 
Borysthenes; 25 to 1 agst. Miller of Weneteldy 30 tor 


L 
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agst. Cadiz; 30 to 1 agst. Equity; 40 to 1 agst 
Tarandus. 


Time—3m 29s. 


Elizabeth and Serab were left behind when the flag 
fell, and Streatham went off with the lead, which he 
maintained until a distance and a half from home, 
when he was headed by Canteen, who immediately gave 
place to Brutandorf, who in his turn was instantly 
challenged and passed by Miller of Mansfield, Can- 
teen coming again at the distance, and looking all over 
a winner, until caught at the Stand by Jerry, who had 
run a patient, waiting race, and won by two lengths. 
Jerry had previously won the York St. Leger, and he 
did a good performance at York again when he beat 
Tarrare in a subscription race of two miles at the August 
meeting of 1827. 

The Champagne Stakes were won this year by 
Mr. Watt’s Memnon, a bay son of Whisker out of 
Manuella, who beat Alderman by half-a-head, and ran 
so well, and was so much fancied by Mr. Gully, that 
the latter took three bets about him during the Spring 
meeting at York in 1825. The first was 1,000 to 25 
that Memnon and Alderman ran first and second; the 
second, 1,000 to 20 that he placed them; the third, 
1,500 to 1,000 that if they were first and second, 
Memnon would be first. At this meeting Memnon won 
the York St. Leger, and two months before the greater 
event came off at Doncaster Mr. Watt received an 
offer of 4,000 gs. for the colt from a person who, to his 
knowledge, had laid heavily against him, and whose 
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advances he very properly declined, with the sportsman- 
like remark that until the St. Leger had been run, 
Memnon belonged to the public. The race brought out 
the biggest field yet seen, and eventually proved the 
record, no less than 30 horses facing the starter. So 
much interest was taken in the event, that the result 
was communicated to London by carrier-pigeon, and to 
Manchester by dogs which had been specially trained to 
follow a trail. 
1825. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 gs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 2lb; fillies, 
8st. The St. Leger Course. (88 subs.) 


Mr. Watt’s b c MEMNoN, by Whisker—Manuella 


We Scott i 

Mr. Russell’s b c The Alderman, by Bourbon—Maniac 
S. Chifney 2 

Mr. R. Milnes’s ch c Actaeon, by Scud—Diana 
J. Garbutt 3 

Lord Egremont’s br c Chateau Margaux, by Whale- 
bone—Wasp . ‘ ‘ W. Arnold o 

Duke of Leeds’ b c Gidacaiches by Blacklock—dam 
by Chorus ; : . B. Smith o 

Mr. Lumley’s gr c on by Interpreter —Merln’s 
dam. = : G. Nelson o 

Mr. meedeanrs om G Brann by Blacklock— 
Diana. : . F. Boyce o 


Lord Exeter’s i Cc tenner by Souda uci: 
J. Robinson o 


Mr. Udney’s b c by Muley—Miss Stephenson 
W. Wheatley o 


Sir J. Byng’s br c Trinculo, by Comus—Morgiana 
J: Day: oO 
Lees, 
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Mr. F. Craven’s b f Pastime, by Partisan—Quadrille 


S. Day 

Sir M. W. Ridley’s b f Fleur-de-Lis, by Bourbon— 
Lady Rachel . . P. Connolly 
Mr. Holyoake’s b c biel by Whalebone— 
Defiance . 5 : . T. Goodisson 
Mr. Heathcote’s ro c MoMeean 2 Phantom—dam by 
Walton . ; . Snowy 


Mr. Uppleby’s gr f Camelia, by eet ene va by 
Smolensko : ; S. Barnard 


Lord Kelburne’s ch c Dare Devil, by Viscount 
H. Edwards 
Col. King’s ch f Ultima, by Bourbon—Elba 


A. Paris 

Mr. Lambton’s ch c Count Hose by Leopold— 
Wathcote Lass 3 . M. Noble 
Major Gore’s ch c Rapid, a tedpoline ay Heron 
S. Darling 

Mr. Houldsworth’s br c His Grace, by Filho da Puta 
or Magistrate . : ep ins 
Mr. Houldsworth’s gr a Ardeogeus, i Minas—Miss 
Cragie . . G. Dockeray 
Mr. Humphries’ b c paciber to Chronicle, by Ebor 
|= Scott 

Mr. Wright’s bl c Bob Logic, by Smolensko—Holme 
G. Oates 

Mr. Wright’s b c Octavus, a Bourbon—dam_ by 
Hambletonian . : ; G. Skelton 
"Mr. Watt’s ch f ae by PeGock or Amadis— 
Rosamond : . S. Templeman 
Lord Kennedy’s b c ier iy Catton—Queen Coil 
J. Jackson 


Sir W. Milner’s br f mes hk Beek et psilanti’s 
dam. ‘ T. Nicholson 


Memnon 165 


Mr. Riddell’s b c posed, by X. Y.Z.—The Juggler’s 


dam. ; ; k. Johnson o 
Mr. Baird’s b c Cleveland, by Pine Minister—Anna 
Bullen. A . W. Glitt 6 
Mr. Bulter’s b c Se - Cavendo—Loom 
J. Gray o 


Betting—1r to 4 agst. Memnon; g to 2 agst. Red- 
gauntlet; 315 to 2 agst. Homer; ro to 1 agst. The 
Alderman; 20 to rx agst. Cleveland and Chateau 
Margaux ; 23 tor agst. Trinculo; 25 to 1 agst. Pastime; 
30 to I agst. Brownlock; high odds agst. any other. 

Time—3m 23s. 


After a false start the lot got away on very even 
terms, Dauntless taking the lead and keeping it until 
the hill was passed, when Falcon came to the front, 
followed by Chateau Margaux, Alderman, Memnon, 
Actaeon, Fleur-de-Lis, Brownlock, and Zirza. Two 
distances from home Fleur-de-Lis, then running about 
fourth, fell, and Zirza went over her; Alderman, who 
was close in the rear, just managing to keep clear of 
them; but Memnon, coming up on the outside, had 
no difficulty in going to the front, and won very easily 
by three lengths from Mr. Russell’s colt, behind whom 
came Actaeon, Chateau Margaux, Crowcatcher, and 
Falcon, in the order named. Memnon won the Cup 
at Ascot in 1827, and, ridden by Sam Chifney, he beat 
Enamel (N. Robinson) in a match for I,000 gs, at 
Newmarket. In the same year he was beaten for the 
Doncaster Stakes by Fleur-de-Lis, with whom he ran 
a dead heat for second place in the Doncaster Cup, 
which on that occasion was carried off by Mulatto. 


CHAPTER? V: 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ST. LEGER 


I 


Patrons of the Turf in the Early Days of George II[— 
Local Element of the North-Country Meetings—York- 
shire and North-Country Owners of St. Leger Winners 
—Rivalry between North and South—Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle’s Poem on the St. Leger—Colonel 
Mellish and his Career—Visit of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Clarence to Doncaster in 1806— 
Jimmy Hirst : the Rawcliffe Oddity—John Gully ; a 
Man of Many Parts—Greville’s Description of Him 
in 1832—John Frederick Herring: Painter of 
Famous Race-horses—Visit of the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria in 1835—Nimrod’s Story 
of “ The Guinea Meeting ”—The Earl of Eglinton— 
Lord George Bentinck and his Connection with Don- 
caster—The Stud at the “Turf” Tavern—Elis and 
his Van—Dispersal of Lord George Bentinck’s Stud 
—Lord Beaconsfield’s Tribute to Him as a Sports- 
man—Other Winning Owners, Trainers, and Jockeys 
of the Period—Sir Tatton Sykes and his Long 
Acquaintanceship with the St. Leger, 


CHAPTER V 


T was during that stirring period of 60 eventful 
| years wherein George III. reigned over us with 
great goodness, if not with much grace, that horse- 
racing in England began to assume some of the features 
which it has since come to possess in abundance. Up 
to 1760, when the homely old gentleman who was much 
more fitted to perform the duties of a country squire 
than those of a monarch came to the throne, racing 
had been confined as a sport to folk of leisure and 
wealth, and the base mechanic minds -of the middle 
and lower classes had not been encouraged to fall in 
love with it, save in the legitimate way of performing 
the duties of jockeys, grooms, stable-boys, and the like. 
As to royal support of the Turf up to this period, it 
cannot be said that our reigning sovereigns between 
James I. and George III. had done very much for the 
sport which is held to be peculiarly their own, and 
George himself appears to have had no particular 
affection for it. His father, Frederick, Prince of Wales 
(the ‘‘ Fred” of the savage epitaph— 

Here lies Fred 
Who was alive, and is dead: 


Had it been his father, I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, still better than another ; 
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Had it been his sister, nobody would have missed her 

Had it been the whole generation, still better for the nation ; 
But as ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 


—which, perhaps, describes him with more truth than 
elegance), had a certain connection with the Turf, in 
the fact that a Prince of Wales’s Plate was run for at 
Epsom for a few years before his death, and that he 
himself resided for a time at the Durdans. George III.’s 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, of fighting fame, was 
much more of a sportsman than his brother or his nephew, 
and was a member of the Jockey Club. George III. 
was neither member nor patron, and we do not hear 
of his doing very much in the interests of horse-racing, 
except that he founded a plate at Ascot, and sometimes 
went there to see what was going on. Nevertheless, it 
was in his days that racing developed to a tremendous 
degree, and that the Turf became the mighty institution 
which still flourishes and increases in magnitude. It 
may have been because it so developed that a statute of 
the 24th year of George III., c. 26, enacted that :— 
‘For every horse entered to start or run for any plate, 
prize, or sum of money, or anything whatsoever, in addition 
to the duties of former and subsequent Acts laid upon horses, 
shall be paid the further sum of £2 2s. And the owner of 
every such horse shall previously pay the sum of £2 2s. as 
‘the duty for one year to the clerk of the course, or other 


person authorised to make the entry, which if he shall neglect 
or refuse to pay, he shall forfeit £20.” 


Whatever deficiencies Farmer George had in the way 
of devotion to the Turf, were fully made up and atoned 
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for by his sons and his uncles, several of whom were 
members of the Jockey Club, great patrons of sport, 
and owners, to whom success came in varying fashion. 
Of that fascinatingly strange mixture of human charms, 
frailties, and qualities, George IV., and his connection 
with the Turf, an entire volume might be written. He 
made his first appearance on it, when Prince of Wales, 
in 1784, and four years later won the Derby with Sir 
Thomas. But within seven years circumstances had 
obliged the first gentleman in Europe to retire twice, 
and the facts of the second retirement in 1791—when 
the Prince, his “jockey for life,’ Sam Chifney, and the 
Prince’s horse, Escape, were the subjects of an inquiry 
by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and of much 
criticism into the bargain—were canvassed in a fashion 
which scarcely redounded to the credit of a leading 
owner. Much less-criticised careers were those of his 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, the breeder of Herod 
and Eclipse, and of his brother, the Duke of York, who 
also bred some good stock, had his best horse in Moses, 
winner of the Derby of 1822, and a descendant of 
Eclipse, and also left an honourable if very quiet record. 
Besides these royal patrons of the sport of kings, there 
were other great folk in the land who did a great deal 
to encourage horse-racing in the days of George III. 
There was Old Q., the Duke of Queensberry, who had 
only two pleasures in life, of which racing was one, and 
whose sound judgment and vast wealth helped him to 
form a stud of justly-celebrated qualities; there was 
the Duke of Bedford, of whom it was said that nobody 
could circumvent him; there was Lord Grosvenor, who 
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spent £10,000 a year on the Turf during the 30 years 
with which he was connected with it; and there were 
the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Egremont, Lord 
Lonsdale the much disliked, John Pratt the ‘‘ univer- 
sally beloved and universally lamented,’ to quote his 
epitaph, Sir Charles Bunbury, and many others. And 
owing to their endeavours, perhaps, it chiefly came 
about that while George III. contented himself with 
his annual stroll through the paddock at Ascot, with 
his homely wife on his arm, and their olive branches in 
duly marshalled order behind, there were established, 
during his long reign, such classic events as the Derby 
Stakes at Epsom, the Oaks at the same venue, the 
St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster, and the Two Thousand 
and One Thousand Guineas at Newmarket. 

Although the colours of some of the more pro- 
minent amongst the leading owners, such as the deep 
red of the Duke of Queensberry, the sky-blue of the 
Duke of Grafton, and the purple-and-gold of the Duke 
of York, were, according to Mr. Rice, ‘‘ everyday sights ”’ 
at Doncaster, Ascot, and Newmarket, the race-meetings 
on the Town Moor were in their early days chiefly 
patronised by north-country sportsmen. In those days, 
when race-horses had perforce to tramp the highways 
from one meeting to another (for no one seems to have 
thought of carrying them until Lord George Bentinck 
caused to be invented the yan which conveyed Elis from 
Goodwood to Doncaster in 1836), there were few owners 
who cared to subject valuable animals to so much wear 
and tear, and one consequently finds that previous to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a 
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distinct line of demarcation between North and South in 
racing matters. It was, of course, strayed over one 
way or the other by the habitués of the Turf whose 
means and leisure permitted of their going anywhere 
and doing anything ; but whereas a Leeds man may now 
breakfast at home and stroll on to the Downs at Epsom 
a few hours later, it could only have been at a good deal 
of trouble and expense that he could have made the 
journey between his own town and Doncaster in a 
mioming’ 100 years ago. ‘Thus there was a certain 
strongly local element in the first race-meetings—they 
were the saturnalia of the surrounding district rather than 
of the whole country as the principal ones are to-day. 
In a very curious race-list of the Doncaster race-meeting 
of 1756 there is abundant evidence that the local mag- 
nates were the chief supporters of the event, amongst 
the subscribers and names being those of the Marquis 
of Granby, the Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of 
Scarbrough, Lord Byron, Sir George Savile, and many 
representatives of well-known Yorkshire and north- 
country families. The particulars in this race-list are 
very curious and interesting. The list itself, ‘ printed 
by N. Nickson for G. Inman, by order of the Founders,”’ 
is headed by a curious woodcut in which are depicted 
some heavy and unwieldy-looking horses ridden by 
jockeys wearing great boots, with enormous spurs, and 
carrying heavy whips. It particularises races run on 
September 27, 28, 29, and 30, and on October I, most 
of them being in heats. There were several matches, 
and one of them, run between the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s horse and one of Lord Scarbrough’s for 400 gs. 
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over a course of four miles, was timed to start at nine 
o’clock in the morning. Even as late as 1826, when the 
Nobleman’s Stand was erected, the chief names amongst 
the subscribers and shareholders were those of north- 
country sportsmen, and showed that it was to those 
whose lands and houses were situate near at hand or 
within the northern counties, like the Dukes of Portland, 
Leeds, Devonshire, and Cleveland, the Marquesses of 
Londonderry, Westminster, and Queensberry, the Earls 
of Durham and Fitzwilliam, and to Lord Wharncliffe, 
Viscount Milton, Lord George Bentinck, Sir G. R. 
Graham, Sir W. B. Cooke, and others of like connection 
with the land north of the Trent, that the improvement 
in racing matters at Doncaster was owing. 

Between 1776 and 1800 the St. Leger was won by 
several owners of considerable repute in the racing 
world, and it was not until the latter year that the 
winner of the great event of the north-country meeting 
was found in the winner of the Derby. The Marquis of 
Rockingham, owner of Alabaculia, first winner of the 
race, was well known in all sporting circles, and followed 
the example of his ancestors in his devotion to the 
breeding of race-horses and in his love of fox-hunting. 
It was only natural that in those days the owner of the 
St. Leger winner was usually found in a north-country, 
_ and very often a Yorkshire, sportsman. Mr. Sotheron, 
Sir T. Gascoigne, Mr. Stapleton, Mr. Bethell, Colonel 
Radcliffe, Mr. Goodricke, Sir J. L. Kaye, Lord Fitz- 
william, and Mr. Hutchinson, were all of the adjacent 
soil, and the close connection of the north-country with 
the St. Leger was carried on in the next century by the 
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names of Mr. Mellish, Sir R. Graham, Mr. Peirse, Lord 
Scarbrough, the Hon. E. Petre, Mr. Watt, and many 
other famous owners. There was, indeed, a certain 
amount of rivalry between the racing confraternities of 
the North and those of the South, which was never 
broken down until penny postage had arrived, until 
telegrams had superseded pigeon-expresses, and fast rail- 
way trains had brought Epsom and Newmarket next 
door to Doncaster and York. How keen the north- 
countrymen were about a north-country horse beating 
a champion of the southern stables was exemplified 
many atime. Men have talked until they could talk no 
longer of the doings of Bay Malton, who won thousands 
for the faithful Tykes who backed him at Newmarket in 
1767 to beat such great southern cracks as Herod, 
Turf, and Ascham, and saw him do it; of Hambletonian 
and his victory over Diamond; of Reveller and his 
defeat of Dr. Syntax; and of all the wonderful doings 
of Blacklock and the half mythical stories of the Darley 
Arabian and Flying Childers. It was scarcely to be 
comprehended by the north-countryman at one time—if 
indeed it is now—that aught good could come out of 
the South, or at any rate, if aught good did come, that 
it could not be “bettered” in the North. This feeling 
of keen rivalry is essentially typical of the north-country 
sportsman—especially if he be a horse-loving native of 
the shire of broad acres—and it is charmingly realised 
in the late Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s stirring poem 
descriptive of the defeat of a Derby winner by a York- 
shire mare. The author, born at Nun Appleton, was 
as fond of horses and horse-racing as he was of poetry, 
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and no one perhaps has ever combined these two ap- 
parently diverse passions as well as he did in the 
following lines, of which the last four are still appli- 
cable to the Town Moor whenever a_north-country 
bred horse wins the St. Leger :— 


The sun is bright, the sky is clear 
Above the crowded course, 

As the mighty moment draweth near 
Whose issue shows ¢he horse. 


The fairest of the land are here 

To watch the struggle of the year, 
The dew of beauty and of mirth 

Lies on the living flowers of earth, 
And blushing cheek and kindling eye 
Lend brightness to the sun on high; 
And every corner of the north 

Has poured her hardy yeomen forth: 
The dweller by the glistening rills 
That sound among the Craven hills 
The stalwart husbandman who holds 
His plough upon the eastern wolds ; 
The sallow, shrivelled artisan, 
Twisted below the height of man, 
Whose limbs and life have mouldered down 
Within some foul and clouded town, 
Are gathered thickly on the lea, 

Or streaming from far homes to see 
If Yorkshire keeps her old renown ; 
Or if the dreaded Derby horse 

Can sweep in triumph o’er her course : 
With the same look in every face, 
The same keen feeling, they retrace 
The legends of each ancient race : 
Recalling Revelier in his pride, 

Or Blacklock of the mighty stride, 
Or listening to some gray-haired sage 
Full of the dignity of age ; 

How Hambletonian beat of yore 
Such rivals as are seen no more: 
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How his old father loved to tell 

Of that long struggle—ended well, 
When, strong of heart, the Wentworth Bay 
From staggering Herod strode away : 
How Yorkshire racers, swift as they, 
Would leave this southern horse half way, 
But that the creatures of to-day 

Are cast in quite a different mould 
From what he recollects of old. 

Clear peals the bell ; at that known sound, 
Like bees, the people cluster round ; 

On either side upstarting then, 

One close, dark wall of breathless men, 
Far down as eye can stretch, is seen 
Along yon vivid strip of green, 

Where, keenly watched by countless eyes, 
’Mid hopes, and fears, and prophecies, 
Now fast, now slow, now here, now there, 
With hearts of fire and limbs of air, 
Snorting and prancing—sidling by 

With arching neck, and glancing eye, 

In every shape of strength and grace, 
The horses gather for the race. 

Soothed for a moment all, they stand 
Together, like a sculptured band ; 

Each quivering eyelid flutters thick, 

Each face is flushed, each heart beats quick 
And all around dim murmurs pass, 

Like low winds moaning on the grass. 
Again—the thrilling signal sound— 

And off at once, with one long bound, 
Into the speed of thought they leap, 

Like a proud ship rushing to the deep. 
A start! a start! they’re off, by Heaven ! 
Like a single horse, though twenty-seven, 
And ’mid the flash of silks we scan 

A Yorkshire jacket in the van; 

Hurrah ! for the’ bold bay mare ! 

I'll pawn my soul her place is there 
Unheaded to the last, 

For a thousand pounds, she wins unpast ; 
Hurrah ! for the matchless mare ! 
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A hundred yards have glided by, 

And they settle to the race, 

More keen becomes each straining eye, 
More terrible the pace. 

Unbroken yet o’er the gravel road, 

Like maddening waves the troop has flowed, 
But the speed begins to tell ; 

And Yorkshire sees, with eye of fear, 
The Southron stealing from the rear, 
Ay ! mark his action well ! 

Behind he is, but what repose ! 

How steadily and clean he goes! 

What latent speed his limbs disclose ! 
What power in every stride he shows ! 
They see, they feel, from man to man 
The shivering thrill of terror ran, 

And every soul instinctive knew 

It lay between the mighty two. 

The world without, the sky above, 

Have glided from their straining eyes,— 
Future and past, and hate and love, 
The life that wanes, the friend that dies, 
E’en grim remorse, who sits behind 
Each thought and motion of the mind, 
These now are nothing, time and space 
Lie in the rushing of the race, 

As with keen shouts of hope and fear 
They watch it in its wild career. 

Still far ahead of the glittering throng, 
Dashes the eager mare along, 

And round the turn, and past the hill, 
Slides up the Derby winner still. 

The twenty-five that lay between 

Are blotted from the stirring scene, 
And the wild cries which rang so loud 
Sink by degrees throughout the crowd 
To one deep humming, like the tremulous roar 
Of seas remote along a northern shore. 


In distance dwindling to the eye 
Right opposite the stand they lie, 
And scarcely seem to stir ; 
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Though an Arab sheik his wives would give 
For a single steed that with them could live 
Three hundred yards without the spur. 

But though so indistinct and small, 

You hardly see them move at all, 

There are not wanting signs, which show 
Defeat is busy, as they go. 

Look how the mass, which rushed away 

As full of spirit as the day, 

So close compacted for a while, 

Is lengthening into single file. 

Now inch by inch it breaks, and wide 

And spreading gaps the line divide. 

As forward still, and far away 

Undulates on the tired array, 

Gay colours, momently less bright, 

Fade flickering on the gazer’s sight, 

Till keenest eyes can scarcely trace 

The homeward ripple of the race. 

Care sits on every lip and brow. 

“Who leads? who fails ? how goes it now ?’ 
One shooting spark of life intense, 

One throb of refluent suspense, 

And a far rainbow-coloured light 

Trembles again upon the sight. 

Look to yon turn! Already there 

Gleams the pink and black of the fiery mare, 
And through ¢iaz, which was but now a gap, 
Creeps on the terrible white cap. 
Yalf-strangled in each throat, a shout 
Wrung from their fevered spirits out, 

Booms through the crowd like muffled drums, 
‘His jockey moves on him. He comes!’ 
Then momently like gusts, you heard, 

‘ife’s sixth—he’s fifth—he’s fourth—he’s third !’ 
And on, like some glancing meteor-flame, 
The stride of the Derby-winner came. 


And during all that anxious time, 
(Sneer as it suits you at my rhyme) 
The earnestness became sublime ; 
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Common and trite as is the scene, 

At once so thrilling, and so mean, 

To him who strives his heart to scan, 
And feels the brotherhood of man, 
That needs must be a mighty minute, 
When a crowd has but one soul within it. 
As some bright ship with every sail 
Obedient to the urging gale, 

Darts by vext hulls, which side by side, 
Dismasted on the raging tide, 

Are struggling onward, wild and wide, 
Thus, through the reeling field he flew, 
And near, and yet more near he drew ; 
Each leap seems longer than the last, 
Now—now—the second horse is past, 
And the keen rider of the mare, 

With haggard looks of feverish care, 
Hangs forward on the speechless air, 
By steady stillness nursing in 

The remnant of her speed to win. 

One other bound—one more—*tis done ; 
Right up to her the horse has run, 
And head to head, and stride for stride, 
Newmarket’s hope, and Yorkshire’s pride, 
Like horses harnessed side by side, 

Are struggling to the goal. 


Ride! gallant son of Ebor, ride! 

For the dear honour of the north, 
Stretch every bursting sinew forth, 

Put out thy inmost soul,— 

And with knee, and thigh, and tightened rein, 
Lift in the mare by might and main. 
The feelings of the people reach 

What lies beyond the springs of speech, 
So that there rises up no sound 

From the wide human life around ; 

One spirit flashes from each eye, 

One impulse lifts each heart throat-high, 
One short and panting silence broods 
O’er the wildly-working multitudes, 
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As on the struggling coursers press ; 

So deep the eager silentness, 

That underneath their feet the turf 

Seems shaken, like the eddying surf 
When it tastes the rushing gale, 

And the singing fall of the heavy whips, 
Which tear the flesh away in strips 

As the tempest tears the sail, 

On the throbbing heart and quivering ear 
Strike vividly distinct and near. 

But mark what an arrowy rush is there, 
“He’s beat! he’s beat ! ’—by heaven, the mare ! 
Just on the post, her spirit rare, 

When Hope herself might well despair ; 
When Time had not a breath to spare ; 
With bird-like dash shoots clean away, 
And by half a length has gained the day. 
Then how to life that silence wakes ! 

Ten thousand hats thrown up on high 
Send darkness to the echoing sky, 

And like the crash of hill-pent lakes, 
Out-bursting from their deepest fountains, 
Among the rent and reeling mountains, 

At once from thirty thousand throats 
Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 

And the name of the northern winner floats 
A league from the course and more ! . 


Amongst the more distinguished figures which stand 
out from the world of sport of 100 years ago, there are 
few which possess so much fascination for us of this 
less frolicsome age than that of Henry Mellish, whose 
ghost, if it ever re-visits the scenes of its former habi- 
tation, must needs spend many an hour on the Town 
Moor of Doncaster. During the last 150 years a good 
many meteor-like careers have been seen on the Turf, 
but there have been few of them attended by such 
dazzling brilliance as that which played round the very 
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brief one of the owner of Sancho and Staveley. His 
family were Doncaster folk, and lived there in a house 
named the Twelve Apostles. One of them, having 
presumably secured sufficient of this world’s goods to 
set up in life as a country gentleman, built himself a 
mansion at Blythe, a pretty and romantically situated 
village on the high road between Bawtry and Worksop ; 
- another added to the comfort and elegance of the house, 
built extensive stabling, and made a fine bridge—out 
of stone sacrilegiously quarried from Roche Abbey— 
over the River Ryton, in addition to planting trees 
somewhat extensively. The tastes of the immediate 
ancestors of Henry Mellish do not seem to have inclined 
to the Turf, and his father, whom Dr. Miller speaks of 
as ‘“‘the late worthy Charles Mellish, Esq.,” found his 
recreation in antiquarian pursuits. Very different were 
the recreations of his son, who, born at Blythe in 1780, 
lost his father during his minority, and coming into 
his patrimony at the age of 21, “‘took hold” in such 
a fashion—to use a very expressive phrase of the present 
day—that it had vanished to the four winds within a 
very few years. There is some consolation for the 
moralists in the fact that Henry Mellish’s brief career 
as a meteor of the Turf was a clean and honourable 
one. ‘Of all the race of plungers from the days of 
. Bluff Harry to our own,” says “‘Thormanby,” in his 
“Kings of the Turf,” “the most gallant, and the most 
brilliant, was Henry Mellish. There was a spice of 
romance and chivalry about his very recklessness. 
There was the savour of a_ high-spirited gentleman 
about even his folly which redeemed it from inanity, 
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and his ‘very vices leaned to virtue’s side.’ Every man 
and woman with whom he was brought in contact 
found him to be the soul of honour, and among all 
that dazzling circle of high-born rakes and dashing 
sportsmen which gathered round the Regent, he was 
one of the very few who kept his name unsullied by 
any act of treachery or dishonour.” 

Henry Mellish—or, as he was more familiarly known, 
the Colonel—began his active career in life by making a 
reputation for himself at Eton, where he was famous 
for his mastery of the classics, and his absolute dislike 
and contempt for all authority. He took his own leave 
of the ‘“‘distant spires’’ and “antique towers,” and of 
“the watery glade’’ beneath them, somewhat uncere- 
moniously, and in his 17th year entered the 18th Light 
Dragoons, from which he shortly afterwards exchanged 
into the roth Hussars. Of this very fashionable regi- 
ment the First Gentleman in Europe was Colonel, and 
its officers numbered amongst themselves the biggest 
spendthrifts and dandies of the day, recruited from the 
scions of the very wealthy nobility. Amongst this lot 
Harry Mellish must have shown some unmistakable 
signs of what was coming, for it stands recorded that 
the Prince of Wales—who seems to have been suffering 
from a rare attack of morality—gave him permanent 
leave of absence, lest the young gentleman’s naughty 
ways should ruin half his brother officers. There are 
no records of what he did between this episode and 
his arrival at one-and-twenty, but there are plenty 
relating to his doings subsequent to his attainment of 
man’s estate. He started out on his Turf career in 1801, 
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when his horse, Welshman, ridden by Peirse, won a 
match of 50gs. at Durham, and during the next few 
years his name was as familiar as that of any owners 
of any age, though possibly for different reasons. His 
show of splendour was magnificent; his establishments 
were on a scale of princely grandeur. In addition to 
his horses in training, which sometimes numbered as 
many as 40, he had a drove of carriage horses, hunters 
in Leicestershire, chargers at Brighton, and horse-flesh 
of all descriptions at London and Newmarket, and his 
various haunts. Contemporary descriptions of his “turn- 
out,” as he drove on to a race-course, read with a good 
deal of colour. He drove ‘four white horses in hand, 
with outriders on steeds to match, ridden with harness 
bridles and holsters at the saddle bow,” and his barouche 
was “exquisitely painted.” Behind him came _ his 
grooms in crimson livery, from one of whom, as he 
tossed his reins away on descending at the stand, he 
took his thoroughbred hack, on which, followed by two 
more grooms, he cantered away over the course. There 
was, too, a good deal of the picturesque in the Colonel’s 
personal appearance. He was nearly six feet in height, 
and weighed between 11 and 12 stone. His figure 
was sinewy and graceful, his complexion very pale, 
and intensified in its paleness by his black hair, his 
Jong, drooping, black moustache, and the extraordinary 
brilliancy of his eyes. He was usually dressed in white— 
at any rate in the summer months—and was altogether 
as dazzling a figure as the brilliant days of that age 
could show. 

The: Colonel’s accomplishments were many, and of 
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a curiously varied quality. He was an artist of con- 
siderable ability, and excelled as a musician ; he never 
lost the love of the classics, which distinguished him at 
school, and his neighbour, the Earl of Scarbrough, was 
very fond of relating a story about two Oxford dons who 
quarrelled at the dinner-table as to a passage in Livy, 
and were both set right by Mellish. He was one of 
the greatest sticklers of his day for correctness of attire, 
and as much the glass of ultra fashion as Brummel 
himself. In any matter relating to sport, he seemed to 
have a natural aptitude, which put him ahead of all 
rivals and competitors. He was one of the finest whips 
of an age distinguished for accomplished handlers of 
the ribbons; he had a turn of speed as a runner which 
enabled him to beat Lord Frederick Bentinck, famous 
aS a sprinter, in a race on Newmarket Heath; and he 
was always in the first flight of light-weight riders to 
hounds. He made a reputation as a handicapper 
which Admiral Rous himself need not have been ashamed 
of; he encouraged and knew a great deal about scientific 
farming, at a time when such a thing was scarcely heard 
of; and as a soldier, every one who knew him acknow- 
ledged his bravery and spirit. Last of all, when the 
hey-day of life was over for him, and he was reduced to 
comparative poverty at an age when most men are 
still climbing the ladder, he accepted the inevitable 
with an equanimity which proved that nothing could 
daunt or affright him. 

' That the Colonel was a born gambler, that he loved 
anything on which he could back his fancy, a hundred 
curious and remarkable stories prove. He lost his 
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money with as much nonchalance as he won it, and 
during his time he must have won a good deal—what 
he lost no one but himself, and perhaps not even he, 
could guess at. He lost £97,000 at a single sitting at 
Brooks’s. He staked £40,000 on one throw of the dice 
on another occasion, and lost his money. Fortune 
played curious tricks with him. As he left Brooks's 
after losing the £97,000, he met the Duke of Sussex, 
to whom he mentioned what had just occurred, and 
who persuaded him to turn back and try his luck again. 
He went back, and in an hour or two won £100,000 
from the Duke, who not possessing so much “ ready,” 
paid what he could, and promised to pay the balance 
with a life annuity of £4,000—which meant, of course, 
that Mellish got next to nothing by the transaction. 
He lost an enormous amount on the St. Leger of 1806, 
and on the match at Lewes between his horse Sancho 
(winner of the St. Leger in 1804) and the Duke of 
Cleveland’s Pavilion; but within a few hours of the 
latter event he was gambling away thousands with as 
little concern as if each sovereign had been a penny. 
There were some whimsical traits in some of the 
Colonel’s wagers. He matched a pig to run against 
more porcine competitors, and keeping it hungry for 
the greater part of a day, trained it to run to a trough 
abundantly supplied with such things as swine love, 
with the result that when the race came off he won 
easily. He possessed at one period of his career a dog 
which made a name as a fighter, and was said to have won 
over 100 battles, and which Lord Camelford desired to buy 
from him. The Colonel finally offered to sell ‘‘ Jack” 
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by weight, and this being agreed to, he filled the animal 
up with tripe until he could absolutely eat no more, 
whereupon he was placed in the scales, and shifted the 
beam at 42 lb. Having carried out his joke, Mellish 
then refused to take any money for his dog, and handed 
him over to Lord Camelford in exchange for a gun and 
a pair of pistols. 

The Colonel’s Turf career was not a long one, but 
it gained in brilliancy what it lost in length. He began 
his career as an owner in 1801, and ended it five years 
later. He won the St. Leger with Sancho in 1804, 
and with Staveley in 1805; the victory of Mr. Clifton’s 
Fyldener in the following year made Mellish’s further 
connection with the Turf impossible. According to 
“‘Nimrod,” the Colonel never made a bet of less than 
£500, and he so infected other sportsmen, that the 
betting on Fyldener’s St. Leger was unparalleled, and 
Over 1,000,000gs. are said to have been laid two 
months before the race. Mellish lost enormous amounts, 
and it was now evident that his career was over. He 
went off to the Peninsula, and speedily distinguished 
himself as aide-de-camp to Sir R. Ferguson. But even 
then his passion for gambling could not be restrained. 
A curious story is told of him which illustrates his 
absolute contempt for personal danger, and his invete- 
rate habit of betting on anything. Appearing one 
morning on a wretched-looking hack, he was chaffed 
about it by a brother-officer, who finally remarked that 
Mellish couldn’t get £5 for him. “I will wager you 
a couple of ponies,” replied the Colonel, ‘that I get 
£45 for him.” The other immediately accepted the 
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bet, and Mellish, putting spurs to his sorry steed, 
galloped off in the direction of the French lines. 
The enemy immediately began to fire on him, but he 
rode on until a bullet killed the horse beneath him, 
and then went back on foot under a hail of shot, 
but the winner of the wager, since the Government 
allowed £45 for every horse shot by the enemy. This 
habit of gambling, however, led to his leaving the 
Peninsula, for Wellington would have none of it; and 
though he had mentioned Colonel Mellish in despatches 
for his bravery and precision, he was obliged to send 
him home lest he should demoralise everybody else. 
He came back to England to iind that his estate at 
Blythe had been sold to a wealthy ironfounder, that his 
stud and establishments had all been under the hammer, 
and that all that remained to him was the farmstead 
called Hodsock Priory, near Blythe. Very fortunately, 
his wife, a daughter of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
possessed a sufficient income wherewith to live in 
reasonable comfort, and for the remaining years of his 
life the once dashing and brilliant sportsman lived 
quietly and pleasantly, occupying himself with farming, 
reading, music, and painting. The years left to him 
were not many; he died in 1817, at the age ot 
37 years. 

The year which saw the end ot Colonel Mellish’s 
meteor-like career on the Turf, saw his friend, the 
Prince of Wales, at Doncaster and at Blythe. His 
Royal Highness, indeed, witnessed Fyldener’s victory in 
the St. Leger. ‘‘On Monday, the 22nd of September, 
1806,’ observes Mr. Hatfield, in his interesting chronicles 
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of many matters relating to Doncaster, “their Royal 
Highnesses, the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William Ve. 
attended by Colonel Leigh, Major Blomfield, and Mr. 
R. Heathcote, came to Doncaster from Knowsley, the 
seat of the Earl of Derby, to be present at the races. 
Their Royal Highnesses lodged at the residence of 
Mr. Lindley, architect, in South Parade. Their presence 
gave an additional éclat to the meeting. On each day, 
previous to going to the race-ground, large masses of 
people assembled before the ‘pillared houses’ (Nos. 19, 
20, 21) to witness their departure. Their Royal High- 
nesses were hailed on these occasions with enthusiastic 
cheers, which were repeated from time to time on their 
appearance on the Grand Stand. The Prince of Wales 
acknowledged their gratifying demonstrations with a 
degree of grace and courtesy which won him the desig- 
nation of ‘the most finished gentleman in Europe’; 
while the Duke of Clarence carried a deportment more 
bluff, but not less hearty, which subsequently obtained 
for him the appropriate appellation of ‘the Sailor King.’ 
Deeply attached to the national sport, and generous 
patronisers of the best interests of the Turf, their Royal 
Highnesses noted the decisions with marked attention, 
and participated in the pleasure of beholding Mr. Clifton 
carry off the. St. Leger with Fyldener, as the particular 
friend of the Prince of Wales, Colonel Mellish, had done 
in the two preceding years with Sancho and Staveley. 
. Their Royal Highnesses were entertained at the hos- 
pitable board of the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, at the 
noble lord’s lodgings at Mr. Tootle’s . . 4 ‘whem 
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King Charles stayed during his progress through the 
kingdom.” Mr. Hatfield further relates that upon this 
particular occasion, with the idea of doing great honour 
to the First Gentleman in Europe and his brother, “‘ the 
equipages of the nobility and gentry were more than 
usually magnificent. That of Earl Fitzwilliam was 
especially imposing. Two carriages and six (in silver 
harness), with numerous outriders in splendid liveries, 
and accompanied by a large number of the tenantry 
on the Wentworth estates, presented a cavalcade of far 
more than ordinary attraction, the like of which will 
never be again witnessed in Doncaster.” After treating 
the Doncaster folk to all this magnificence for several 
days, the Royal gentlemen departed to Blythe, in 
company with Colonel Mellish. According to ‘ Thor- 
manby,” there was preserved at Blythe, until a few 
years ago, a table whereon the Colonel once lost 
£40,000 to the Prince of Wales, but not, one imagines, 
on the occasion of this visit. 

Mr. Sheardown, in his “ Historical Notices,’’ men- 
tions three amusing incidents in connection with this 
Royal visit :— 

“Their Royal Highnesses attended the ball at the Man- 
sion House ; the Royal Sailor and Colonel Mellish, of Blythe, 
a well-known sporting character, sallied out for a lark. The 
two assisted to take a man to the gaol for fighting in St. 
Sepulchre-gate ; and when the party were in the court of 
the prison, the Colonel locked the Royal Duke in, and took 
the key to the Mansion House, and delivered it to the Prince, 
with the information of the Duke’s confinement. Of course 
the royal prisoner was quickly liberated, and the affair was 
good-humouredly passed over as a practical joke.” 
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‘“When the royal party were pacing on the balcony in 
front of their lodgings, an old woman asked of a bystander 
which was the Prince? ‘That one,’ was the reply, ‘with 
the handkerchief to his face!’ ‘Him!’ exclaimed the old 
lady, with surprise, but in a somewhat contemptuous tone, 
‘Him! Why, he blows his own nose!’”’ 

‘*A country schoolmaster, who had been to the races, 
being asked on his return home if he had seen the royal 
brothers, replied, ‘Yes, I was just in time. I heard music 
when I was in Hall-gate, and hurried down and saw the 
procession enter the Mansion House. I could not help 
knowing the Heir Apparent, as he carried the crown on his 
shoulder.’ He had witnessed the procession of the Corpora- 
tion, headed by the Waits—on the election of the new 
Mayor—and he mistook for the Prince Regent the Head 
Gaoler, who carried the mace, which is surmounted by a 
crown.” 


There were a good many eccentric individuals 
attracted to the race-meetings at Doncaster in the 
picturesque days of 100 years ago, and amongst them 
there was not one more remarkable than the famous 
Jimmy Hirst, whose figure and equipage may be seen 
in at least one contemporary picture of the scene on the 
course as a by no means unimportant feature of the 
things to be seen round about the stand. Jimmy died 
in October 1829, at the age of gi, and it is very probable 
that he saw nearly all the St. Legers from 1776 onwards. 
He was present at the September meeting of 1829, and 
attracted as much attention as ever. There has, perhaps, 
never been quite such an oddity as this eccentric York- 
_shireman, whom some writers suppose to have been 
half a madman, but who possessed a sharp and biting 
wit, a good stock of common sense, and a rare know- 
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ledge of how to look after his own interests. Born at 
Rawcliffe, a riverside village between Snaith and Goole, 
in 1738, Jimmy, the son of respectable parents, engaged 
in farming, was originally intended for the Church; but 
he showed signs at an early age of a certain mischievous- 
ness, which prompted his father to put him to some 
other calling. He tried to teach him farming, and 
failed; finally he apprenticed him to a tanner. With 
the tanner’s fair daughter Jimmy fell in love, and had 
the rare luck to save the girl from drowning, for which 
deed of bravery he was rewarded with the promise of 
her hand. Unfortunately the poor girl died, and Jimmy 
took her loss so much to heart that his reason was 
feared for. He was ultimately somewhat consoled by 
a bull-calf, which he trained to jump, and finally to 
carry him, and to whom he gave the name of Jupiter. 
His father died and left him £1,000 about this time, 
and Jimmy showed his business ability by trading in 
corn, flax, and potatoes with it, until he had turned it 
into £6,000. On this capital he settled down at Raw- 
cliffe, and for the rest of his life astonished his neighbours 
with his eccentricities. He loved cock-fighting, bull- 
baiting, bear-baiting, hunting, and all sorts of sport, 
and used to hunt mounted on his bull, Jupiter, and 
shoot attended by a highly-trained pig. He was for 
ever inventing curious machines and fearsome engines, 
and constructed a flying machine of which M. Santos- 
Dumont has maybe never heard, and in which he tried 
to fly from the mast of a vessel across the Humber, 
with the result that he fell into the water, and afforded 
much amusement to the spectators who lined the banks. 
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When Jimmy Hirst came to Doncaster races, it was 
in such state as no king could very well have kept. 
He rode in a carriage constructed by himself, fashioned 
of wickerwork, in shape resembling a palanquin, and 
fitted inside with clocks which recorded times and dis- 
tances, and with all manner of strange contrivances. It 
was drawn by four Andalusian mules, and a tame fox 
trotted behind in the place usually chosen by a Dalma- 
tian dog. Jimmy himself was usually attired in a lamb- 
skin hat, nine feet in circumference, an otter-skin coat 
lined with red flannel, and turned up with scarlet cloth, 
a waistcoat made of the skin of drakes’ necks, breeches 
of listing, stockings striped red and white, and shoes 
ornamented by enormous silver buckles. He often dis- 
tributed apples and similar matters amongst the crowd, 
to whom his curious appearance, and his sharp wit, were 
very grateful, and he favoured some of them with his 
bank notes for Five Halfpence, which he had caused to 
be specially engraved at Hull, and were duly signed by 
himself ‘ for the Govr. & Compy. of the Bank of Raw- 
cliffe.”” Never, perhaps, was such a curious figure seen 
on a race-course, nor, indeed, in any other resort of man. 

Of Jimmy’s numerous eccentricities a thousand laugh- 
able stories are told. He became so famous that 
George III. heard of him, and begged Jimmy’s neighbour, 
Lord Beaumont, of Carlton Towers, to ask the eccentric 
Yorkshireman to go to Court. It took all Lord Beau- 
mont’s energies to persuade him to do so; but at last 
he set out for London in his wicker chariot, drawn 
by the four mules. ‘‘ He was received,” says the author 
of ‘‘ Picturesque Yorkshire,” “ with wonder and admiration 
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wherever he stayed along the road to London, but in the 
London streets the crowds were so thick that it was 
difficult to make any progress. . . . He was con- 
ducted to Court, and in due time ushered into the 
presence of the King. There, much to the horror of 
the surrounding courtiers, he took the King’s hand, 
gave it a hearty grip, and exclaimed, ‘Eh, I’m glad to 
see thee such a plain owd chap. If thou ever comes to 
Rawcliffe, step in, and give me a visit. I can give thee 
some rare good wine, or a sup of brandy and water, at 
any time.’ Other similar amusing remarks followed, 
after which the King and his courtiers descended to 
the courtyard to examine Jimmy’s travelling carriage. 
George III. was much interested in all that he saw, 
and observing that Jimmy’s receptacle for wine was 
empty, he ordered it to be filled from the royal cellars.” 
After his return to Rawcliffe, Jimmy resumed his usual 
avocations. He made himself a coffin about this time, 
and fitted it with folding doors, glass panels, and a bell, 
and having no immediate proper use for it, he set it up 
in his room, put shelves in it, and turned it into a cup- 
board for his food. Finally departing this life, he was 
borne to his grave by 12 old maids, preceded by a bag- 
piper, and followed by a great crowd of spectators, who 
found as much to admire in his obsequies as there had 
been to wonder at in his life. 

Another remarkable figure constantly seen on the 
Town Moor during the reign of George IV., and for 
many a year afterwards, was that of John Gully, who, 
though not a Yorkshireman, nor a north-country man, 
became as well-known in the broad-acred county as any 
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Tyke who ever drew breath. Very few men have played 
as many parts in life as John Gully filled with a good 
deal of credit to himself. Born the son of a butcher 
in an obscure Somersetshire village in 1785, he died in 
1863 a country gentleman, wealthy, and much respected, 
having in the meantime distinguished himself as Cham- 
pion of the Prize Ring, publican, bookmaker, owner of 
race-horses, proprietor and manager of collieries, and 
member of Parliament.. Rescued from the Fleet Prison 
—into which he had been cast for debts incurred in 
following his late father’s business—by the kindness of 
Pearce, the famous ‘‘ Game Chicken,” and champion at 
that period, at the age of 21, John Gully within a year or 
two found the belt left undisputedly in his possession, 
and wore it until, after his decisive victory over Gregson 
in 1808, he resigned it and pugilism altogether. For 
a time he was landlord of the ‘“ Plough” Inn, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but he soon took to the 
Turf as a professional bookmaker, and gained such a 
character and reputation amongst the leading sports- 
men for straightforwardness and sterling honesty that 
he began to amass a fortune. 

The victory of the-Hon. E. Petre’s Matilda over 
John Gully’s Mameluke in the St. Leger of 1827 gave 
rise to considerable controversy. Mameluke, then the 
property of Lord Zetland, won the Derby of that year, 
and was bought by Gully at the Ascot meeting for 
4,000 gs. Gully was so full of belief in Mameluke’s 
powers, that he backed him heavily for the St. Leger, 
making two bets of £10,000 each with Crockford. As 
every one knows, Matilda won by half a length; but 
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the events circling round the race were of such a sus- 
picious nature, that there seems little doubt that the 
owner of Mameluke was the victim of a conspiracy ; 
and that Crockford, ‘‘ who,” says ‘‘ Thormanby,” ‘“‘ was 
capable of any villainy,” had squared the starter. 
Gully’s losses on the St. Leger amounted to £45,000, 
and ‘the was,” observes Mr. Rice, in his “ History of 
the British Turf,” ‘‘the first at the Rooms on settling 
day, and the last to leave them, paying freely the large 
sums he had lost by his unlucky venture.” Mameluke 
afterwards won some races of importance, and recouped 
the ex-pugilist to.a certain extent, and he was sold in 
1829 to Mr. Theobald; but the transaction had scarcely 
been completed when Gully repented of his bargain, 
and placing a blank signed cheque before the Derby 
winner’s new owner, begged him to let him have the 
horse back at his own price. Mr. Theobald flatly 
refused, and Mameluke went to the stud at Stockwell, 
and finally to America. 

Gully’s gains on the Turf must have been enormous, 
and, apart from the Mameluke episode, the St. Leger 
seems to have been particularly profitable to him. He 
backed Memnon, the winner of 1825, to an enormous 
amount, and made three wagers on the race which 
showed his confidence in his own judgment. The first 
was 1,000 to 25 that Memnon was placed first and 
Alderman second for the St. Leger; the second, 1,000 
to 20 that he placed both horses; the third, 1,500 to 
1,000 that if the two were first and second, Memnon 
would be first. He and his partner, Ridsdale (who was 
originally the boots of a Doncaster inn, and who did so 
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well out of the Turf as to develop into a country squire, 
with lands and houses and horses galore), are said to 
have won £60,000 on St. Giles (winner of the Derby 
in 1832), and £40,000 over Margrave’s victory in the 
St. Leger of the same year. This was the only St. Leger 
placed to Gully’s credit, but in 1846 he won the Derby 
with Pyrrhus the First, and the Oaks and One Thousand 
Guineas with Mendicant, and the Two Thousand Guineas 
fell to him twice, with Ugly Buck in 1844, and Hermit 
in 1854. 

Of Gully’s concerns off the Turf a good deal 
might be written that is scarcely pertinent at this time. 
After he had made a fortune, he embarked extensively 
in coal-mining, and made another and a larger one. 
He went in for politics on the side of the Reformers, 
and was elected without opposition as member for 
Pontefract in 1832, and sat in the House of Commons 
for some years. Greville, the all-observant Clerk of the 
Privy Council, has left a pen-picture of Gully as he was 
seen at this period of his career. “In person he is tall 
and finely formed, full of strength and grace, with 
delicate hands and feet, his face coarse, and with a 
bad expression, his head set well on his shoulders, and 
remarkably graceful and dignified in his actions and 
manners; totally without education, he has strong sense, 
discretion, reserve, and a species of good taste which 
has prevented, in the height of his fortunes, his behaviour 
from ever transgressing the bounds of modesty and 
respect. . . .” In his character of country gentle- 
man Gully resided at various places. He lived for 
many years at Ackworth Park, near Pontefract, and 
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left there for Marwell, in Hampshire, in order to be 
near the Days’ establishment at Danebury. Late in life 
he lived at Corken Hall, in Durham, near his coal- 
fields. He died at Durham in March 1863, and was 
buried at Ackworth, where his grave is often an object 
of considerable interest to the curious and inquisitive. 
Any account of the associations and surroundings of 
the St. Leger in those stages of its history which 
followed its recognition as the second great race of the 
year would be incomplete without some mention of the 
man to whose genius we owe so many faithful representa- 
tions on canvas of famous winners. With the St. Leger 
the name of John Frederick Herring will always be 
associated, just as it will always be included with those 
of Stubbs and Sartorius, and Garrard and Gilpin, and 
Wootton and Marshall, and in later times of M. Emil 
Adam, in a list of the men who have really known how 
to paint the horse. Few men have had a more curiously 
varied life than that which Herring lived until he finally 
settled down to immortalise Derby and St. Leger 
winners, and to treat rural sporting scenes with a rare 
fidelity. His father was of Dutch descent and was 
engaged in business in London, and Herring, according 
to the ‘ Druid,” followed it as a youth, but contrived 
to practise drawing and painting, and to become pro- 
ficient in the art of handling the ribbons and driving 
four-in-hand. Having committed the imprudence of an 
early marriage during his father’s temporary absence in 
Holland, and dreading the paternal wrath, Herring 
determined to seek his fortune elsewhere, and the name 
“Doncaster” catching his eye on one of the stage- 
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coaches he set out for the northern town, and arrived 
there in September 1814, in time to see the Duke of 
Hamilton’s William win the St. Leger. The gay scenes 
of the race-course attracted him and fired his artistic 
genius—he tried to represent them on canvas and 
failed. He found occupation, Rowever, as a painter of 
coach signs, and chance betraying his proficiency as a 
whip he was engaged to drive the Lincoln and Wake- 
field coach. This he did for two years, practising the 
art of painting in his leisure. He was then transferred 
to a coach which ran between Doncaster and Halifax, 
by way of Barnsley and Huddersfield, and it was probably 
due to this change in his arrangements that his talents 
were diverted into a more fitting channel. He frequently 
drove Mr. Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, and 
the latter, hearing of his bent towards painting, inspected 
some of his work, and procured him some commissions. 
He executed these—portraits of horses—so well that 
he was continually advised to quit the reins for the 
brush. Eventually he decided to follow this advice, 
and that he was justified in doing so was soon made 
evident. Mr. Hawkesworth, of Hickleton Park, had 
often promised him a full year’s work if he would only 
give up driving, and when Herring laid aside his whip 
and took up the pencil the promise was speedily made 
good. He was introduced to Mr. Wilson, of Ledstone 
Hall, for whom he painted the horse Smolensko, a 
black cob, and a black retriever ; from thence he went 
to Stapleton Hall and painted eight portraits of hun- 
ters for Mr. Petre, the owner of Matilda, the Colonel, 
and Rowton, after which he was engaged on a larger 
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commission by Sir Bellingham Graham at Norton Conyers. 
From this time until his death in 1865 Herring was 
busily employed in painting pictures of animal life. He 
painted the portraits of the winners of the St. Leger for 
33 years, that of Filho da Puta (1815) being the first, 
and of the Derby for 18 years, beginning with Mame- 
luke (1827), and he also produced pictures of some of 
the closest finishes of his time, and notably that between 
Actaeon and Memnon, Bay Middleton and Elis, Emperor 
and Alice Hawthorn, and the Flying Dutchman and 
Voltigeur. His work made him famous, and he “ gained 
a position on the Turf almost as official as that which 
Mr. Clarke holds in the chair, or Messrs. Weatherby 
over the Match Book.” Herring resided in Doncaster 
until 1830, and the registers contain entries of the 
birth of five of his children in the town. He was very 
fond of music, and used to play the clarionet at the 
Wesleyan meeting-house while he lived in the town, 
which still possesses numerous tokens of him in the 
shape of tavern-signs and pictures. He also resided for 
a time at Newmarket, and afterwards in London, but the 
last ten years of his life were spent at Meopham Park, 
in Kent, where he died in 1865. He was at work until 
four days before his death, and the last canvas he 
touched was one of a horse’s head. 

Herring on more than one occasion was honoured with 
a command to exhibit his work to Queen Victoria, and 
it may be that she felt some additional interest in it 
because she herself witnessed the triumph of one of the 
St. Leger winners which he painted. In 1835 the 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter, the Princess 
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Victoria, were the guests of Earl Fitzwilliam at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, and were brought by their host to 
Doncaster on Tuesday, September 15. About noon 
they and their attendant suite arrived in the town amidst 
tremendous enthusiasm, and were conducted to the 
residence of Alderman Branson at. Hall Cross, where 
great doings immediately ensued. After being received 
by the worthy Alderman and _ his family, presented to 
them by Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duchess and daughter 
entered the house, and a formal reception was held, 
whereat the municipal authorities and others offered their 
congratulations. ‘ Their Royal Highnesses,” says Mr. 
Hatfield, “stood in the centre of the room. . . They 
were attired in dresses of black silk, with white bonnets. 
The Princess looked extremely interesting.” The Mayor 
having ‘advanced with grace and dignity and greeted 
the royal visitors, caused the Recorder to read a loyal 
address in which reference was made to George IV. and 
the reigning sovereign. To this the Duchess of Kent 
tead a reply, after which the Vicar of Doncaster pre- 
sented an address from the people of the town, in which 
pious wishes were expressed for the long continuance of 
the reign of the Sailor King, and for the future realisa- 
tion of all the hopes which were centred in the young 
Princess then present. To this the Duchess also 
replied very graciously, and the deputation retired, 
leaving the royal guests and their entourage to partake 
of “an elegant and sumptuous repast.” Alderman 
Branson entertained some of the most distinguished folk 
in the land that day, and was doubtless a proud man. 
The repast brought to an end, they all repaired, amidst 
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great cheering, to the Town Moor, where the appearance 
of the royal visitors on the Grand Stand was hailed 
with great acclamation by an enormous concourse and by 
the performance of the National Anthem. The young 
Princess saw Queen of Trumps win the St. Leger for 
Mr. Mostyn, and tens of thousands of north-country 
folk caught a glimpse of the future Queen and Empress. 
There was one bluff and hearty Yorkshire country squire 
who did not forget the circumstance either, for on 
being presented to the Prince Consort at York some 
years afterwards, he seized Albert the Good by his hand, 
and said, with genuine Yorkshire feeling, ‘‘ How’s your 
wife, Prince—how’s your wife, eh? I saw her at Don- 
caster in *35!” 

Mr. Sheardown remarks of this royal visitation of 
the St. Leger that there was a large foreign element 
amongst the immense concourse of spectators, and 
that representatives of ‘almost every foreign country” 
were present. Whether this was because the future 
Queen of England was there, or because of the racing, 
is a question which the local chronicler does not 
answer. It may have been one of these foreigners who 
made the famous complaint mentioned by ‘‘ Nimrod” 
in his book on the Turf. Nothing, said this stranger 
to English folk and English ways, could be done at 
Doncaster without a guinea. You paid a guinea to be 
‘allowed to enter the room to hear the people bet. You 
paid a guinea for your dinner at the hotel. You paid a 
guinea to be allowed to go on the stand, and another 
guinea for space for your carriage. Even the bed for 
your servant cost a guinea; but there the modest guinea 
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reached the limit of its capabilities, for for your 
own bed you were mulcted in the sum of 5 gs. per 
night. 

Of the more famous owners of St. Leger winners 
during the period wherein the Turf was rapidly becoming 
something of the democratic institution which it 1s\ to- 
day there were none of a more picturesque sort than 
the Earl of Eglinton, for whom Blue Bonnet, Van 
Tromp, and the Flying Dutchman secured the event 
in 1842, 1847, and 1850. According to ‘‘ Thormanby,” 
Lord Eglinton was the most popular man in the 
United Kingdom from 1835 to 1861. Handsome in 
person, kindly of nature, devoted to sport from his 
earliest days, he appears to have been as much a 
favourite with the Irishmen whom he governed as with 
the English with whom he joined in friendly emulation 
on the Turf, and the Scotsmen to whom he rightly 
belonged. His racing colours, the Montgomery tartan, 
Were first seen in 1831, when his grey mare, Bathsheba, 
won the Ayr Plate. He had then but three horses, but 
under the care of George Dawson, who trained for him 
at Bogside, near Eglinton Castle, his stud rapidly 
increased. He was chiefly celebrated, however, up to 
the time of his first St. Leger, as the originator and 
principal figure of the famous Tournament at Eglinton 
in 1839, wherein it was sought to reproduce the tourneys 
of the Middle Ages with all their romantic surroundings 
and circumstances. To _ this enterprise he gave the 
constant thought and labour of two years, and spent 
£50,000 on it. Two hundred thousand persons are said 
to have witnessed the spectacle, some of them coming 
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from America. The tournament, however, was some- 
what of a fiasco, after all, for the rain came down in a 
pitiless shower that never ceased, the Queen of Beauty 
sulked because she had to cover up her finery in a tartan 
wrap, the arms and armour of the knights (amongst 
whom Lord Eglinton shone resplendent in steel inlaid 
with gold) got rusty and speckled, and in one of the 
mélées Lords Waterford and Alford lost their tempers 
and attacked each other so fiercely with their swords 
that the pretty mummery became very stern reality. 
According to the story told by Mr. Newcomen to 
the Hon. Francis Lawley, Lord Eglinton had no idea 
when he came to Doncaster a day or two previous to the 
St. Leger of 1842, that he had anything in his stable 
likely to win the great race. His mare, Blue Bonnet, 
had proved a great disappointment and had never even 
faced a starter, and Lord Eglinton was considerably 
surprised when Tom Dawson took him into a loose-box, 
and, pointing her out and indicating her perfect con- 
dition, remarked that there was ‘‘the winner of the 
St. Leger.” So confident was Dawson as to his 
opinion that Lord Eglinton went off to the room to 
back Blue Bonnet. He won £30,000 on her victory at 
an outlay of £650, but though Crockford offered to 
get him as much as ever he liked at 50 to 1, the filly 
eventually started at 8 to 1 agst. Lord Eglinton had 
some further luck with his second St. Leger winner, 
Van Tromp, which he purchased as a two-year old for 
£300, with a contingency of £500 additional if he won 
the Derby. It was the opinion of Lord Eglinton, of 
Lord George Bentinck (who had backed the horse to 
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win £20,000), and of others, that Van Tromp was pulled 
by Job Marson, and the latter rode no more for the 
Spigot Lodge establishment. Van Tromp’s fine form 
as a two-year old induced Lord Eglinton to purchase 
other foals of his dam Barbelle’s, and in this way he 
became possessed in 1846 of The Flying Dutchman. 
With the retirement of that famous animal to the stud 
Lord Eglinton’s luck seemed to desert him, and he sold 
his brood mares and horses in training to Sir J. M.S. 
Errington (then Mr. J. M. Stanley), for a very small 
sum. He had hada good deal of success—his winnings 
in 1849 amounted to nearly £20,000, and, according 
to ‘‘Thormanby,” his average worked out to £4,000 
per annum, in addition to which he won £80,000 in 
wagers. 

Whether Lord George Bentinck was all in the way 
of absolute perfection that some writers would have us 
believe him to be, or whether he was an arbitrary 
aristocrat, who on some occasions could make himself 
overbearing and rude to a very sad degree, is a question 
which does not affect the fact that his influence on the 
Turf and on English race-courses from 1833—and 
particularly from 1841—to 1848 was enormous. It 
may, indeed, be said to be still in existence, with the 
pressure of its autocracy taken out of it, for there are 
plenty of devotees of the sport who still talk of Lord 
George Bentinck with bated breath and evident admira- 
tion. Like Colonel Mellish in earlier times, Lord George 
made a_ noticeable and commanding figure on the 
various race-courses with which he was so familiar. 
‘“‘ Sylvanus,” the author of ‘‘ Bye-laws,” has given a 
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pen-picture of him as he appeared in his capacity of 
starter at Doncaster, which brings him before the eye 
almost as clearly as Count D’Orsay’s well-known drawing 
of him :— 

“A tall high-bred man, with an air particularly his 
own, so distinguished, yet so essentially of the country, 
did he seem even amongst the galaxy of patrician 
sportsmen with whom he was congregated. He had 
all the eye and complexion of the pure Saxon, and the 
indescribable air noble to perfection. His dress at this 
time greatly added to the charms of his appearance. 
Dressed in buckskin breeches—none of your Norway 
does or West Riding imitations, but in the hides of 
his own stags—with exquisitely made boots of the true 
orthodox length, and antique colouring in top; a buff 
waistcoat of reddish brown, double-breasted coat, orna- 
mented with the buttons of the Jockey Club; a quiet 
beaver, placed neither at a right angle nor yet at a left, 
but in the juste miliew of gentlemanly taste, on a well- 
formed head of auburn hair with large whiskers of the 
same colour; a starting-flag in his hand, and followed 
by eighty-and-twenty race-horses, like a troop of old 
Franconi’s bearing a tulip-bed aloft—so brilliantly shone 
the silken jackets of the riders in the sun—the observed 
of a hundred thousand eyes—such did Lord George 
Bentinck appear as he undertook to start the immense 
field for the Great Yorkshire Handicap on a plan of 
his own invention.” 

With racing matters at Doncaster, Lord George 
Bentinck had an intimate connection, and his stud 
was for some time at the ‘‘ Turf’’ Tavern, under the 
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charge of Mr. Bowe, in whose name, or in that of his 
father-in-law, Mr. King, many of Lord George’s horses, 
including Grey Momus and other well-known winners, 
were run. At the ‘‘ Turf” Tavern Bay Middleton stood 
for a time after Lord George’s purchase of him from 
Lord Jersey, and to the same quarters Elis, winner of 
the St. Leger in 1836, was brought from Goodwood 
by the first van ever used to convey a race-horse from 
one place to another. Of this episode in the history 
of the Turf there is an interesting account in John 
Kent’s “ Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck.” The 
van was a vehicle of some size, big enough, at any rate, 
to accommodate the two horses, Elis and The Drummer, 
who travelled in it; it had padded sides, and a hard- 
stuffed mattress over the floor, and was fitted with 
proper stable appliances. Drawn by six post-horses, 
and attended by outriders, it attracted a good deal of 
attention on the 250 miles of road between Goodwood 
and Doncaster. It paused at Lichfield en route, and 
Elis and his companion had a good gallop on the race- 
course there. Quite a multitude assembled at the 
“Turf” Tavern to see the arrival and disembarkation 
of the horses, who were so little the worse for their 
journey that it was remarked of Elis that though he 
came into the town behind six horses, he would leave 
twice that number to inspect his tail in the race for the 
St. Leger stakes. 

Elis—who ran in Lord Lichfield’s name—was the 
only horse who carried off the great Doncaster race for 
Lord George Bentinck, whose successes as a winning 
Owner were not commensurate with the immense devotion 
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that he showed to the Turf as patron and reformer 
of acknowledged abuses. Grey Momus won the Two 
Thousand Guineas for him in 1838, and he won the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, 
and the Oaks, with Crucifix in 1840; but the honours 
of winning the Derby, as every one knows, were never 
to be his. There are few episodes in the history of 
the Turf so dramatic as that which concerns the 
disposal of Lord George Bentinck’s stud, and the 
events which followed with all the stern irony which 
appears to characterise the doings of the mysterious 
influence which men call fate. In 1846, while at 
Goodwood, Lord George offered his entire establish- 
ment, from Bay Middleton to the youngest foal, to 
Mr. George Payne for £10,000. Payne replied that 
he would give £300 for the privilege of considering 
the matter until the next morning. At breakfast next 
morning he handed a cheque for £300 to Lord George 
declining the offer. Mr. Mostyn, who was sitting near, 
immediately offered to take the whole stud at the price 
named, and to hand over a cheque at once. Lord 
George acquiesced, and there the matter ended. But 
amongst the horses which Mr. Mostyn thus became 
possessed of was Surplice, winner of the Derby (and 
afterwards of the St. Leger) of 1848. Had Lord George 
retained his stud for a year or two longer, the great 
prize which he had done so much to win would have 
been his. What he felt when the Derby of 1848 had 
been won by the horse which he had bred and sold, 
may be gathered from the passage in the late Lord 
Beaconsfield’s biography of his friend, in which Mr. 
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Disraeli, as he then was, met Lord George in the library 
of the House of Commons on the day after the great 
event at Epsom. He was much agitated, and finally 
told Disraeli why. Disraeli tried vainly to offer some 
consolation. ‘You do not know what the Derby is!” 
said Lord George. ‘“ Yes, I do,’ answered Disraeli. 
“Itis the Blue Riband of the Turf.” “It is the Blue 
Riband of the Turf,” asserted Lord George, and turned 
away to bury his grief in a volume of statistics. 
Although Lord George Bentinck’s triumphs did not 
include the winning of the Derby, he had compensations 
which would have been highly satisfactory to most men. 
Crucifix brought him in over £12,000 in stakes in 1840, 
and he is said to have won £60,000 upon her in wagers 
at one time or another, including £20,000 on her Oaks 
victory. He was a very heavy bettor—‘“a very Napoleon 
among betting men,” says “Thormanby,” “His great 
coups were magnificent alike in their conception and their 
execution. He stood to win £150,000 on his horse 
Gaper for the Derby of 1843, yet was too good a judge 
to lose sight of Cotherstone, whom he backed to win 
him a big stake, and thus, although Gaper was not even 
placed, his owner netted £30,000 over that eventful 
Derby.” He won £100,00Q in wagers in 1845, but the 
expenses of his racing establishment were enormous. 
It was not for money alone that he carried on these 
vast transactions. ‘The Turf,” remarks Lord Beacons- 
field, ‘‘ was not merely the scenes of the triumphs of his 
stud and his betting-book. He had purified its practice, 
and had elevated its character, and he was prouder of 
this achievement than of any other connected with his 
O 
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sporting life. Notwithstanding his mighty stakes, and 
the keenness with which he backed his opinion, no one 
perhaps ever cared less for money. His habits were 
severely simple, and he was the most generous of men. 
He valued the acquisition of money on the Turf because 
there it was a test of success. He counted his thou- 
sands after a great race as a victorious general counts 
his cannon and his prisoners.” 

Of the owners whose horses carried off the St. Leger 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, there were 
several who were closely identified with Yorkshire and 
the North of England. Earl Fitzwilliam made a point 
of never sending his:horses to south-country meetings, 
and reserved them almost entirely for those of York and 
Doncaster. He was as noted for the lavish way in 
which he spent money on his stud as for the splendid 
equipages in which he used to drive to Doncaster, and 
for the princely hospitality which he showed to his 
guests at Wentworth Woodhouse. ‘‘ Nimrod,” writing 
in 1833, mentions the names of Cookson, Wentworth, 
Goodricke, Garforth, Hutchinson, Crompton, Gascoigne, 
Sitwell, Peirse, and Shafto, as being ‘indigenous to 
Knavesmire Heath,’ and remarks that though ‘the 
lamented Earl Fitzwilliam, with his splendid retinue,” 
is no longer seen at Doncaster, ‘‘the magnates of 
Devonshire, Cleveland, Leeds, Londonderry, and Dur- 
ham,” can replace his glory. In the same passage 
‘Nimrod ” also remarks that Doncaster will never again be 
what it has been—a statement which he must have had 
some reason to qualify before his death in 1843. He 
was referring to the questionable practices which un- 
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doubtedly existed here in some degree about the time 
he wrote his article for the Quarterly, and which were 
very largely driven out of existence by the efforts of 
Lord George Bentinck. What particular share owners, 
trainers, and jockeys had in those doings it is not 
worth while inquiring into after the lapse of three parts 
of a century, but one may be pretty sure that if they 
had any share in the nefarious deeds which ‘‘ Nimrod” 
somewhat hysterically condemned, that share would be 
vastly exaggerated by the folk who believe everything 
and everybody connected with the Turf to be evil. In 
point of fact the owners of those days may be allowed, 
without undue stretch of imagination, to have been as 
much English gentlemen as the owners of to-day; that 
there were great trainers in those days whose pride in 
their work was a guarantee of their honesty the records 
of the Turf abundantly show. Amongst the trainers of 
the earlier part of this period, the names of Robert 
Robson, James Edwards, James Croft, Richard Watt, 
and “old Tommy” Sykes are pre-eminent; later on 
those of John Scott, John Day, and Thomas Dawson 
were equally famous for ability and mastery of the 
difficult art they practised. Of the jockeys it is perhaps 
impossible to say as much as of owners and trainers— 
there is plenty of unpleasant evidence in respect to 
young Sam Chifney, to Harry Edwards, and even to 
the great William Scott himself, to show that a scrupu- 
lous desire to be honest was not a strong point amongst 
jockeys in those days. But on the other hand there 
were jockeys like Elnathan Flatman, whom no bribe 
could corrupt, and nothing tempt from his natural 
oz 
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probity, and who was never known to act in anything 
but the strictest spirit of unassailable honesty. During 
the first half of the last century there was much to be 
learnt in north-country jockeyship.. Drink was a great 
curse, and the frequent exhibitions of bad temper and 
flow of vituperative language doubtless sprang from 
excess in its use. ‘In the North of England,” remark 
the authors of the Badminton volume on “ Racing,” 
ws jockeys did what seemed to them good in 
their own eyes. ‘Win, tie, or wrangle,’ were the 
conditions under which they generally rode in Yorkshire, 
and nothing was more common than to see a couple of 
them engaged in endeavouring to punish each other 
towards the close of the race more lustily than the 
horses they bestrode.” 

Out of the millions of men who have heard ‘the 
Yorkshire roar’? which greets the winner of the St. 
Leger, few, if any, can have seen as many St. Legers 
as Sir Tatton Sykes, most popular Yorkshireman of 
his time, and most familiar of figures on the Town 
Moor, who, before he died in 1863, had seen the great 
event of the north-country racing world decided on no 
less than 76 occasions. Like many other sportsmen of 
his day, all his love was for his own county. In his 
long life of 91 years, he saw the Derby only twice, once 
in 1791, when he did the journey from London to Epsom 
and back on foot, and again in the following year, when 
he rode. No healthier man than the fine old baronet 
of Sledmere ever lived, nor one with cleaner and simpler 
tastes. He was a mighty walker, a lover of outdoor 
life, rising with the lark, breakfasting on an apple-pie 
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and a pint of new milk, lunching on a crust of bread 
and a draught of home-brewed ale, and in all respects 
affording living proof that country life is a panacea for 
every ill. Of his feats of endurance on foot and in the 
saddle hundreds of stories might be told, but never so 
well as by the folk who knew and loved him. He was 
one of the simplest of men in his tastes, and for 40 
consecutive years lodged with a cowkeeper of Doncaster 
on his annual visit to the races. He and his huntsman, 
Carter, used to ride together to the St. Leger until the 
faithful old servant died in 1854. His own connection 
with the Turf as an owner was somewhat slight, but 
he was a large breeder of blood stock, and in his younger 
days often rode his own horses at local meetings. In 
1817 he once rode from his house at Sledmere to 
Aberdeen—‘ his racing jacket under his waistcoat, and 
a clean shirt and razor in his pocket,” says ‘‘ Thor- 
manby ’’—there to ride the Marquis of Huntly’s Kutosoff 
in the Welter Stakes, and as soon as the race was 
over set off southward again, and reached Doncaster 
in time to see Ebor win and the great Blacklock lose 
the St. Leger. The whole ride amounted to 720 miles, 
and was done in six days on a little blood mare, who 
was none the worse for her journey. Sir Tatton twice 
rode to London and back, once in 1805, and again in 
1848, and curiously enough the errand which took him 
there on each occasion was to have his portrait painted. 
He was one of the most popular masters of fox-hounds 
that ever lived, and no landlord was ever more respected 
or beloved. Hospitable, generous, full of kindness to 
all with whom he came in contact, modest and unassum- 
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ing in life and word, Sir Tatton Sykes was the beau 
ideal of an English gentleman, and those to whom his 
presence on the Town Moor had been familiar for long 
years, must have felt a rare pang of regret when they 
realised that they would never see him in his accustomed 
place again on St. Leger Day, or hear the hearty words 
of congratulation which he bestowed with the generous 
appreciation of the true sportsman on the jockey of 
the winning horse. 


CHAPTER VI 


HISTORY OF THE ST, LEGER STAKES: 1826—1850 
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HE numerous alterations and innovations which 
a were made in respect of the conditions attaching 
to the race for the St. Leger Stakes in 1826 render that 
year an important one in the history of the now classic 
event. The race of 1825 was the fiftieth since its 
establishment, and the fact probably influenced the 
Stewards in carrying out certain measures which were 
deemed necessary to improvement. The entrance- 
money was reduced to £25 from 25 gs.; the weights were 
altered to colts 8st 6lb, and fillies 8st 3lb, and the course 
being shortened by 61 yards became the familiar one of 
t mile 6 furlongs 132 yards which it has been ever since. 
There was another innovation in the canter and parade 
of the horses in front of the Stand—a spectacle which 
is said to have moved an American gentleman so much, 
that he declared himself well repaid by that sight alone 
for his trouble in journeying across the Atlantic. <A 
second stand, to be known as the Nobleman’s Stand, 
was erected during the year by a subscription of 30 gs. 
from 60 shareholders, amongst whose names were those 
of the Dukes of Portland, Cleveland, Leeds, and Devon- 
shire; the Marquises of Londonderry, Queensberry, 
Titchfield, and Westminster; Earls Wilton, Fitzwilliam. 
Eglinton, Uxbridge, Durham, and Bruce; Lords Kelburne, 
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Kennedy, Wharncliffe, Milton, W. Powlett, Althorp, 
George Bentinck, Maidstone, and Molyneux, with 
several baronets and folk of lesser degree. The actual 
cost of the erection amounted to £1,300, and non- 
members were permitted to enter if they were introduced 
by a member, and paid a guinea. As for the race itself, 
it was chiefly remarkable for the large sums of money 
won on Tarrare, who started at 20 tor agst. Mr. James 
Bland is said to have won £30,000; Mr. Ridsdale, 
£5,000; Mr. Holyoake, £5,000; Captain Miller, £5,000 ; 
and Mr. Canty, £3,000; while the members of Lord 
Scarbrough’s household, pinning their faith on their 
noble master’s horse, were fortunately able to net £2,500 
amongst them. 


1826. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 
132 yds.). (95 subs.) 


Earl of ES eue Hye b c TARRARE, by Catton— 


Henrietta . : : : - G. Nelson 1 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s b c Minlatto, by (toa eede: 
mona ; : .. say 2 
Lord Kennedy’s ali c Bediamite, ay Welbeck—Maniac 
R. Johnson 3 
Mr. Ridsdale’s br c Flamingo, by Oiseau—Medan 
C. Skelton o 


Lord Kennedy’s bl f Mary Anne, by Blacklock 
J. Jackson o 


Mr. Baird’s ch c Sir Malachi Malier oie by 
Ardrossan ‘ oe dle dkyee 
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Duke of Leeds’ b c by Whisker—Masquerade 
B. Smith 


Lord Muncaster’s b f Garcia, by Octavian 
S. Templeman 


Mr. Forth’s b c Skyrocket, by Selim—Young Chryseis 
G. Snowey 


Mr. Forth’s b f Shortwaist, by Interpreter. H. Edwards 
Mr. Yarburgh’s br c M’Adam, by Tramp—Wagtail 


J. Garbutt 

Lord Wharncliffe’s br c The Dragon, by Cervantes— 
Calypso . : : W. Arnold 
Lord Wharncliffe’s b c Guretticn by Cervantes— 
Octaviana ‘ . J. Robinson 


Mr. Harrison’s b c Roy al Oak, by Catton: T. Shepherd 
Mr. Watt’s br c Belzoni, by Blacklock—Manuella 


W. Scott 

Mr. Mason’s ch f by Egremont—Lancashire Witch 
M. Noble 

Hon. T. O. Powlett’s bl c brother to Miss Fanny, by 
Walton . : ; . J. Spring 
Mr. Neville’s b c Smugeler, by Tiresias—dam by 
Dick Andrews . : : . F. Boyce 
Sir W. Milner’s br f sister to Ostend re Filho da 
Puta. ‘ : aha Nicholson 
Mr. Wilkinson’s b c John o’ Gaunt, brother to Don 
Antonio . 5 E. Jackson 
Mr. Payne’s br c - The Geneva, by Comus—Briseis 
G. Dockeray 


Mr. Watt’s ch c brother to Barefoot, by Tramp 
T. Goodisson 


Sir J. Byng’s ch c Thales, by Tramp—Margaret 
W. Clift 


Lord Blandford’s ch c Dragoman, by Interpreter 
S. Barnard 


Duke of Leeds’ gr f by Walton—Lisette . Edwards 
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Mass Honthis: “bic aes a Phantom—dam_ by 


Rubens. : : Daye io 
Mr. Yates’s b c al Pry; Br paulowitz—ida by 
SORCerer - : ‘ : . . W. Wheatley o 


Betting—z to 1 agst. Belzoni; 6 to 1 agst. Bedlamite ; 
8 to 1 agst. Mulatto; ro to 1 agst. The Dragon; 16 to 1 
agst. Crusader; 20 to 1 agst. Tarrare; 25 to t agst. The 
General. 


Time—3m 25s. 


After a false start, in which the Duke of Leeds’ colt 
by Whisker ran for some distance, they got off well 
together, the same colt leading as far as the hill, where 
the Duke’s filly came on and ran in front as far as the 
Red House, where Bedlamite, Tarrare, and Mulatto 
took up the running. Near the distance Bedlamite 
challenged Tarrare boldly, but Lord Scarbrough’s colt 
was never headed from this point, and won cleverly 
from Mulatto by half a length, Bedlamite, though not 
placed by the judge, being third. It looked at one 
moment as if Mulatto, cleverly ridden by Sam Day, 
would win with some ease, but he had his revenge in 
the following year, when he beat Tarrare in the race for 
the Doncaster Cup, the St. Leger winner of 1826 not 
even being placed. Tarrare’s success in the St. Leger, 
indeed, was the only conspicuous feature of his career, 
and in 1828 he was sold to Mr. Theobald, who sent 
him to his stud at Stockwell. 

The race of 1827 was carried off by the Hon. Edward 
Petre with Matilda, a bay daughter of Comus, whose 
name is almost as familiar in the ears of Yorkshiremen 
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as those of Ormonde, Donovan, and Persimmon are to 
Sportsmen generally. She was one of the smartest- 
looking fillies ever saddled, but of the small order, only 
measuring a little over 14 hands as a yearling. The 
face was made exceptionally interesting by the presence 
of Mameluke, the winner of the Derby of this year, who 
after his victory at Epsom had been purchased by 
Mr. John Gully for £4,000, and who was going so well 
at the Red House that his owner offered an even 1,000 
on him. Matilda’s victory was very popular with the 
crowd, and an interesting memorial of her is still in 
evidence at Stapleton Park, near Pontefract, where 
Mr. Petre was then residing. This is a clock, placed 
over the stables, and known as “The Matilda,” and 
its chimes, very silvery and pleasant, may be heard on 
calm evenings over a considerable stretch of country. 
Matilda, who was ridden without spurs—probably 
because of her extremely fidgety disposition—was very 
uncertain in her running, and Robinson’s management 
of her in this race evoked great admiration. It is matter 
of tradition, indeed, that one enthusiastic sportsman 
was so delighted with the jockey’s cleverness that he 
made him a present of £1,000. 


1827. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25sovs. each, for three-year olds: colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (90 subs.) 


Hon. E. Petre’s b f MarTILpa, by Comus—Juliana 
F. Robinson 1 
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Mr. Gully’s b c Mameluke, by Partisan—Master 
Henry’s dam . 4 4 S. Chifney 


Major Yarburgh’s b c eels by Blacklock—Wagtail 
T. Nicholson 


Lord Milton’s b c Kit-Cat, by Catton—Kitten 


i. Lye 

Mr. Petre’s ch c Granby, by Cannon Ball—Shoehorn 
W. Scott 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b c Medoro, by Cervantes— 
Marianne . - : 2) GaeDay: 
Sir Jj: {Byng’s «ch ic ete ‘ Tramp—Gadabout 
P. Conolly 

[r. Johnson’s ch c Jupiter, by Tramp—Arcadia 
T. Shepherd 

Lord Kelburne’s b c_ Reviewer, by Abjer—Blue 
Stocking . : : Fisher 
Lord Scarbrough’s er e tuned, by Comus— 
Byram’s dam . ‘ : ‘ . G. Nelson 
Duke of Leeds’ gr c Modashine, by Grey Middleham 
S. Barnard 

Duke of Leeds’ b f Lunaria, by Whisker—Evens’s 
dam. : a J. Jackson 
Mr. Riddell’s Eu c Hastpury, by Abjer—Tomboy’s 
dam . : . R. Johnson 


Mr. Darnell’s b f ene by fnedtine erent 
S. Templeman 

Sir W. Milner’s ch c Malek, by Blacklock . R. Boyce 
Mr. Russell’s ch f Emma, by Whisker—Gibride Fairy 
M. Noble 

Mr. Crompton’s br c Sancho Panza, by Cervantes— 
Margaret . : : . T. Goodisson 
Mr. Crompton’s b c Beden my Cervantes—dam by 
Cerberus . : . G. Dockeray 


Mr. Fox’s ch c_ by vanayee ratte or Cardinal 
Wolsey—Linguist’s dam . . W. Scott, junr. 
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Lord Kennedy’s br c by Smolensko—Olivera 
W. Wheatley o 


Mr. Powlett’s b c Popsy, by Blacklock—Caifacara- 
tadaddera 5 ‘ : E. Jackson o 


Mr. Udny’s b c Amphion, by Partisan—Antiope 
H. Edwards 
Mr. Forth’s ch c Spondee, by Interpreter . Mockford o 
Mr. Forth’s b f Translation, by Interpreter . F. Boyce o 
Mr. Clifton’s b c Fylde, by Antonio—Fadladinida 


J. Garbutt o 
Mr. Hopkinson’s ch c Galoni, by Hazard—dam by 
Kemembrancer ‘ ; ; - F. Robinson o 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Granby; 10 to 3 agst. Mame- 
luke; 11 to 1 agst. Matilda: 17 to I agst. Lunaria; 20 
to 1 agst. Malek and Popsy; 30 to 1 agst. Reviewer 
and Translation; 100 to 4 agst. Kit-Cat; 100 to 3 agst. 
Brunswick and Medoro; 40 to I agst. Nivalis and 
Moonshine; roo to r agst. Laurel, Fylde, and Sancho 
Panza; 1,000 to 5 agst. Pedlar. 


Time—3m 24s. 


The restive temper of Mameluke was mainly the 
cause of seven false attempts to start, but at the eighth 
they got away, Matilda getting a considerable advantage 
and going on in front, followed by Translation, Laurel, 
Pedlar, and Kit-Cat, Mameluke being left a long distance 
behind all the rest. Translation was beaten off at the 
hill, and Mameluke coming on at a great pace gradually 
overhauled Matilda, and at the distance headed her, but 
failed to retain his advantage, the mare eventually 
winning by a length. Laurel was a good third, Kit- 
Cat fourth, and Granby fifth. 
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Mr. Petre’s third St. Leger winner, The Colonel, did 
a good deal to make himself talked about in 1828. 
According to ‘f The Druid,’ he was a small, short horse, 
with very fine speed, high and fighting in his action, 
and ready to creep into a mouse-hole, if reached; but 
then, it was always difficult to reach him. He and 
Cadland were the first horses to figure in a dead-heat 
for the Derby, and in the deciding heat, in which The 
Colonel was made favourite at 6 to 5, the Duke of 
Rutland’s horse only got the better of a desperate contest 
by half a length. It was a pity that the two horses did 
not meet in the St. Leger, which The Colonel won 
with ease; according to some authorities, he would 
have beaten Cadland in the deciding heat for the Derby 
if ‘“‘ Glorious Bill” Scott had not been so nervous about 
the result. 


1828. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (80 subs.) 


Hon. E. Petre’s ch c THE COLONEL, by Whisker— 
sister to Miss Newton : > Wescott = 


Major Yarburgh’s br f Belinda, By Blacklock—Wagtail 
T. Nicholson 2 


Mr. Armitage’s ch c eee by Blacklock—dam 
_ by Juniper : . W. Wheatley 


ard Scarbrough’s b c Cambridge, By Catton—dam 
by Sir David 


: ) 
Lord Milton’s br f Ballad Singer, by ens i <080 


Col. King’s br f Bessy Bedlam, by Filho da Puta 
G. Dockeray o 


Ww 


The Colonel 2215 


Mr. Bower's b f Lady Vane, by Reveller . ; fo) 


Lord Kelburne’s br c Souter Johnny, by Reveller— 
Fells@ates : ; : 


Mr. Bradshaw’s b g Splinter Bar, by Blacklock . 

Mr. Crompton’s ch c by Whisker—Marion . : 

Mr. Watt’s b c Conlon, by Whisker—Miss Cranfield . 

Mr. Gascoigne’s ch c by Blacklock—Louisa 5 

Mr. Metcalfe’s b c Economist, by Whisker—Floranthe 

Mr. Hopkinson’s b f Eliza, by Filho da Puta—dam by 
Vermin . fo) 


Mr. Weatherill’s ch f Jenny Mills, by Whisker—dam 


io) © © Ee) © 


by Cerberus. ; ; : . : Oo 
Mr. Bacon’s br c Alcaston, by Filho da Puta 50) 
Mr. Delme Radcliffe’s b c Jour de Noces, by Black- 

lock—dam by Governor ° : ; : ; 0 
Mr. Fletcher’s br c Young Blacklock, by Blacklock— 

Arabella . ‘ : , ; : ; ; EO 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. The Colonel; 7 to 2 agst. 
Velocipede; g to 2 agst. Ballad Singer; 10 to © agst. 
Bessy Bedlam; 12 to 1 agst. Cambridge; 100 to 6 agst. 
Jour de Noces; 30 to 1 agst. Souter Johnny; 4o to 1 
agst. Young Blacklock ; 50 to I agst. Conlon; 1,000 to 
10 agst. Belinda. 


Time—3m 29s. 


Jour de Noces was the first to show after a capital 
start, and made play with Bessy Bedlam, Velocipede, 
The Colonel, and Ballad Singer in close attendance for 
a little way, when Velocipede took up the running and 
maintained his lead as far as the Red House, where 
Bessy Bedlam, who followed him, was beaten off, and 
The Colonel began to draw up to the leader, whom he 

P 
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headed at the end of the white rails. Cambridge and 
Belinda were here going strongly, but The Colonel 
maintained his advantage and won by three lengths from 
Major Yarburgh’s mare; Velocipede, though unplaced, 
being third, and Cambridge fourth. The winner’s sub- 
sequent performances were not particularly brilliant or 
noteworthy; he won the Great Park Stakes at Ascot in 
1830, and in the following year ran a dead heat for the 
Oatlands with Mouche, and, breaking down in running 
it off, was sent to the stud at Hampton Court. 

Mr. Petre won his fourth (and third consecutive) 
St. Leger in 1829 with Rowton, a chestnut son of 
Oiseau, whose principal opponent was Lord Cleveland’s 
Voltaire, one of Blacklock’s progeny, and himself famous 
as the sire of Voltigeur and Charles XII. This was 
the second time the St. Leger had been won on three 
successive occasions by one owner, the previous case 
being that of Lord Archibald Hamilton, who won in 
1786, 1787, and 1788. 


1829. 


TuEspAyY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKEs of 
25 sovs each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (97 subs.) 


Hon. E. Petre’s ch c Rowron, by Oiseau—Katherina 


F W. Scott 1 

Lord Cleveland’s br c Voltaire, by Blacklock—dam 
by Phantom. ‘ S. Chifney 2 

Lord pace bl c ‘Sir Pecautts by Whalebone— 
Peri : : P.Connolly 3 


Lord AW oieestet's he © Felt, by Langar—Steam 
J. Robinson o 


: . - - — —— 
EEO ET Sage EF ai LEE Ee ee ok ee 
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Mr. Ridsdale’s b f Clotilde, by Tramp—Neva 
S. Templeman 
Lord Grosvenor’s b c Parnassus, by Master Henry— 
Tempe 4 : ‘ .  G. Dockeray 
Duke of Leeds’ ch c Rossignol, by St. Patrick—Rhoda- 
cantha : : : : .G. Nelson 
Mr. Riddell’s ch c Lawn Sleeves, by Doctor Syntax— 
Hartpury’s dam : ‘ R. Johnson 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s b f Quadroon, sister to Mulatto, by 
Catton . : : ; : ; + EMEye 
Lord Kelburne’s brc Retriever, by Smolensko. F. Boyce 
Mr. Gratwicke’s b c Frederick, by Little John 
J. Forth 
Mr. Theobald’s gr c The Exquisite, by Whalebone 
F. Buckle, junr. 
Mr. Robinson’s ch c Bolivar, by Blacklock—dam by 
Tramp : : ; 3 ; : J. Garbutt 
Sir E. Dodsworth’s b ¢ Young Patrick, by St. Patrick 
T. Nicholson 
Mr. F. Richardson’s Lady Sarah, by Tramp—Miss 
Wentworth . : : é - HH. Edwards 
Mr. Earnshaw’s br f Elastic, by Waverley—dam by 
Thunderbolt . ; ; : - J. Dodgson 
Lord Cleveland’s b c Stotforth, by Octavian—Lady 


Paul : ; : F J. Day 
Mr. Athorne’s br c Wandering Boy, by Oiseau 
J. Jacques 


Mr. Chilton’s b c Don Jose, by Don Juan—dam by 
Remembrancer é . ‘ J. Jackson, junr. 


O 


oO 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Rowton; 4 to x agst. Voltaire 
and Frederick; 8 to 1 agst. Clotilde; 14 to x agst. 
Sir Hercules; 20 to x agst. Felt, The Exquisite, Stot- 
forth, and Wandering Jew; 25 to x agst. Rossignol ; 


40 to 1 agst. Retriever; and 50 to 1 agst. Quadroon. 


P32 
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The flag fell to what Orton describes as a “‘ most 
beautiful’? start, and Frederick, Rossignol, Stotforth, 
and Young Patrick went in front, the first-named soon 
taking up the running and maintaining his lead until 
they reached the hill, where Rowton assumed the lead 
which he maintained to the end. At the Red House 
Sir Hercules, Felt, Clotilde, and Bolivar were notice- 
able, but Voltaire was a long way behind. At the 
distance, however, Chifney brought him up and chal- 
lenged the favourite, who only got home after severe 
punishment by half a length. This was the third time 
Sam Chifney had been second since his first mount for 
the St. Leger a few years previously, and it is a curious 
fact that this famous rider, who was thought so much 
of in his day, never scored a success in the great event 
of the Town Moor meetings. It was William Scott's 
fourth success. Like a good many other St. Leger 
winners, Rowton did little that was notable after this 
performance. He secured the Oatlands at Ascot in 
1832, and ran a dead heat with Camarine in the Ascot 
Cup. The decider proved to be his last race, and there 
was no glory for him in it, as Camarine beat him some- 
what easily. 


1830. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (68 subs.) 

Mr. Beardsworth’s br c BIRMINGHAM, by Filho da 

Puta—Miss Craigie . ‘ ‘ P. Connolly 1 


Mr.. W. Chifney’s b c Priam, As Emilius—Cressida 
©. Chifmey 2 
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Mr. Riddell’s bac ates see by Whisker—Hart- 


pury'sdam . “ R. Johnson 
Mr. W. Scott’s b c Benceeian by Tramp—dam by 
Prime Minister : : J. Garbutt 
Hon. E. Petre’s br c Beecher by Figaro—Maniac 
W. Scott 
Mr. Clifton’s ch f Moss Rose, sister to Velocipede 
S. Darling 
Lord Scaferavet’ s bc Chancellor, brother to Tarrare 
G. Nelson 
Sir J. Beresford’s ch c by St. Patrick—Lisette 
J. Gray 
Mr. Arnold’s b f ey: by Peas dam by Filho da 
Puta : : J. Dodgson 
Mr. Walker’s a ( Sclendoue i Sovereign 
le Holmes 
Mr. Metcalfe’s b c Mimic, oy Wanton—dam_ by 
St. Andrew. ; aleve 
Mr. Wright’s gr c faae by Beare: or Senator—Sir 
Walton’s dam . : . W. Weatherill 
Duke of Leeds’ ch c eect by Whisker 
G. Edwards 
Duke of Leeds’ ch f Lady Mowbray, by Blacklock 
J. Robinson 


Mr. R. Shepherd’s b c The Cardinal, by Waxy Pope 
T. Nicholson 


Mr. Nowell’s b f Young eae Ee by Ivanhoe, or 


Orville—Rantipole . os olbe Greathead 
Lord Queensberry’s br c Hake by Whisker— 
Panthea . : : W. Arnold 
Lord Bee ae b f Mare by Whisker—Gibride 
Fairy : . J. Day 


Mr. Gascoigne’s oh c a rele Selon . H. Cooper 


Mr. T. Shepherd’s ch c Revolution, by Oiseau—dam 
by Don Cossack : . TT. Shepherd 
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Mr. F. Richardson’s b c St. Nicholas, by Emilius— 


Seamew . : . H. Edwards o 
Mrs i: RigHardcon’s b ie eee oe Bustard—Erin 

Lass : .- Pewates: 0 
Mr.:F. ichrdsnaic b f Jay, By Siuiier cae to 

Shuttle Pope . : : . J. Wright o 


Mr. Grant’sch f The allay by Bice es Fry 
F. Buckle, junr. o 


Sir T. Stanley's b c Lawrie Todd, by Whisker—Maid 


Of Jenn = ; . S. Templeman o 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b c Beagle by Whalebone— 
Auburn. : T. Cowley o 


Lord Kelpucupechtelby Woful—Emilia . G. Dockeray o 
-Hon. T. O. Powlett’s b f a Emmeline, by Young 

Phantom . : i : mls Bilton fe) 

Betting—11 to 10 agst. Priam; 13 to 2 agst. Hassan; 
12 to I agst. Brunswicker; 14 to 1 agst. Moss Rose and 
The Cardinal; 15 to x agst. Birmingham; 17 to 1 agst. 
Maria; 25 to r agst. Lady Mowbray and St. Nicholas; 
500 to 5 agst. Revolution; 200 to 3 agst. Beagle; 1,000 
to 15 agst. Mimic; 1,000 to 8 agst. Chancellor and 
Redstart ; 1,000 to 5 agst. Splendour. 


There was a thunderstorm of considerable violence 
raging as the horses went to the post, but they got away 
to a capital start, Emancipation taking the lead, with 
Splendour and Maria close behind, and Priam, The 
Cardinal, Hassan, Moss Rose, Brunswicker, and Bir- 
mingham next in evidence. They ran in this order as 
far as the Red House, where Birmingham drew up to 
Emancipation, who kept his lead till the distance was 
reached, where Mr. Beardsworth’s horse and Priam 
challenged him, a sharp struggle resulting in  Bir- 
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mingham beating Priam by half a length, Emancipation 
being a length behind the second, with Pedestrian 
fourth and Brunswicker fifth. This was Connolly’s 
solitary success in the St. Leger, and it was the fourth 
time Sam Chifney had seen victory just snatched out of 
his grasp. Of Birmingham’s subsequent career there is 
little to record—his greatest accomplishment, next to 
having won the St. Leger, appears to have lain in his 
trick of following Mrs. Beardsworth around her dining- 
room table as if he had been a lap-dog or a tame cat. 
He was beaten by Emancipation in the Fitzwilliam 
Stakes at Doncaster in 1831, though he made a fine 
' struggle of it, and he could get no nearer than fifth in 
the race for the Gold Cup that year, in which Emanci- 
pation was beaten by The Saddler. 


1831. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb ; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (86 subs.) 


Lord Cleveland’s b c CuorisTEr, by Pobl sir deae by 


Chorus . : Sly i 
Mr. Skipsey’s br c The enitiice by Wave 
trellina — . - T. Nicholson 2 
Mr. Golden’s br f Ta Fille Mal ee: (aftwds. Hope), 
by Lottery—Morgiana_ . : R. Johnson 3 
Mr. F. Richardson’s b f Lady Elizabeth, by Lottery 
C. Wakefield o 
Lord Cleveland’s br c Marcus, by Emilius—Camilla 
S. Chifney o 


Mr. Robinson’s b c IverpOal, BY Tramp—dam by 
Whisker . : , . W. Scott o 
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Mr. R. Bower’s b c The Chancellor, by Minos— 


Angelica . : ‘ J. Holmes 
Mr, “A. Bower's br c_ Sir rene! by Tramp—Lady 
Vane’s dam _. ; . T. Whitehouse 


Lord Fitzwilliam’s b c Grae by Catton—Desdemona 

W. Wheatley 

Lord Scarbrough’s b c Clarion, brother to Tarrare 

G. Nelson 

Lord Sligo’s ch c Bras de Fer, by Langar—Velvet 

P. Connolly 

Mr. T. Sadler's b f Delight, by Reveller—Defiance 

J. Chapple 

Mr. T. Sadler’s ch c Achilles, by Rubens—Atalanta 

Wright 

Col. Cradock’s b c Ossian, by Homer. H. Edwards 

Mr. Wagstaff’s b pees d’Arc, by Bustard—Miss 

Witch. : . T. Greathead 

Mr. Wagstaff’s b f Serer, by eee J. Garbutt 

Mr. Houldsworth’s b f Circassian, by Sultan—Variety 

S. Darling 

Mr. Beardsworth’s br c Colwick, by Filho da Puta 

G. Calloway 

Mr. R. Harrison’s b c Braithwaite (aftwds. The 
Tutor), by St. Patrick—dam by Sir David 


J. Dodgson 

Mr. Vansittart’s ch c Rubini, by St. Patrick—Slight 
F. Boyce 

Mr. W. Turner’s b c Shrigley, by Macduff—Eucrosia 
J. Spring 

Mr. Singleton’s br c Tremaine, by Tramp—dam by 
Deceiver. : : . S. Templeman 
Mr. Ferguson’s br c Tediotam; by Lottery—dam by 
Smolensko ‘ : J. Jacques 


Mr. S. Reed’s b c Panton! i AGiins= Ae anh Lass 
J. Marson 
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Betting—3 to 1 agst. The Saddler; 7 tol 2 agst. 
Marcus; 15 to 2 agst. Liverpool; 12 to 1 agst. Cir- 
cassian; 13 to r agst. Delight; r4 to 1 agst. Clarion ; 
16 to 1 agst. Sir John; 18 to x agst. The Chancellor 
and Colwick; 20 to 1 agst. Creole and Chorister; 1,000 
to 40 agst. Lady Elizabeth; 40 to 1 agst. Rubini. 


Time—3m 24s. 


Clarion went off with the lead, with Chancellor, 
Teetotum, and La Fille Mal Gardée in close attendance, 
and Liverpool, The Saddler, and Lady Elizabeth well 
up to them, while Chorister, lying in the crowd, was 
attended by Circassian, Rubini, Delight, and Achilles. 
Ere the summit of the hill was reached, Clarion gave 
way to The Chancellor, who maintained his advantage 
until the Red House was reached, where La Fille Mal 
Gardée came to the front, and stayed there until they 
reached the distance, where she was passed by The 
Saddler, the favourite at that time looking a winner. 
Immediately after passing the Stand, Chorister came 
up and challenged The Saddler, and an exciting finish 
between the two ended in favour of Lord Cleveland’s 
horse by a head. La Fille Mal Gardée, though not 
placed, was third; Lady Elizabeth fourth, Liverpool 
fifth, and The Chancellor sixth. The winner was beaten 
two days afterwards by Liverpool in the Gascoigne 
Stakes, after a dead heat; the St. Leger favourite, The 
Saddler, winning the Gold Cup on the same day. John 
Day’s victory on Chorister in the St. Leger was the 
first of the only two credited to him, and it is a some- 
what remarkable fact that considering the long and 
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intimate relationship of the Day family with the saddle, 
there were only three occasions altogether on which 
they rode a St. Leger winner, the third being the 
success of S. Day in 1837, a few months before that 
popular young jockey was killed in the hunting-field. 

In 1832 the stakes were again altered, and fixed at 
50 sovereigns each, half forfeit. 


1832. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (73 subs.) 


Mr. Gully’s ch c MARGRAVE, by pi Sime as S 


dam . : : F. Robinson 1 
Sir R. W. Belay b c eee by St. Patrick 
—sister to Luss : . G. Calloway 2 
Mr. Powlett’s gr f by Filer daa by Whisker 
J. Holmes 3 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b c David, by Catton—Fanny 
Davies { . . S. Darling o 
Mr. Bamendkens aie c Rrcienad by Jack Spigot— 
dam by Wanton : - .Johnson o 


Lord Sligo’s ch c Daxon, ~ Pade eue A. Pavis o 
Lord Cleveland’s ch c Trustee, by Catton—Emma 


qj. Day p 

Mr. Ridsdale’s b c brother to Maria, by Whisker 
W. Scott o 
Lord Kelburne’s b c Retainer, by Jerry G. Nelson o 
Mr. Richardson’s b c Fang, by Langar iP. Connolly o 
Mr. L. L. Fox’s br c Julius, by Jerry S. Templeman o 


Lord Exeter’s b c Byzantium, by Sultan—Folly 
W. Arnold o 
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Mr. Skipsey’s b c Physician, by Brutandorf—Primette 
H. Edwards o 


Mr. W. Scott’s b c Carlton, by Catton—Sal 
J. Garbutt 


Mr. Watt’s b f Nitocris, by Whisker . T. Nicholson 


Lord Langford’s b c Rone, by Starch—Sharvoques 
T. Lye: .o 


Mr. Beardsworth’s br c Ludlow, by Filho da Puta— 

dam by Smolensko . ; ; ‘ Wright o 

Betting—3 to £ agst. Retainer; g to 2 agst. Fang; 
8 to I agst. Margrave and Brother to Maria; 10 to I 
agst. Birdcatcher and Byzantium; 14 to 1 agst. Nitocris ; 
I5 to I agst. Trustee and Physician; 20 to 1 agst. 
Ludlow; 22 to 1 agst. Julius; 40 to 1 agst. Daxon; 
5° to I agst. Rone and Mr. Powlett’s filly. 


After a false start, Mr. Powlett’s filly got off with 
the lead, followed by Carlton, Rone, and Margrave, the 
third named shortly afterwards taking up the running, 
and going on in front until the Red House was passed, 
when Birdcatcher, Carlton, and Margrave came up to 
him, Birdcatcher looking like the winner till near home, 
when Margrave went to the front and won somewhat 
easily by a length from Birdcatcher, Mr. Powlett’s filly 
finishing a good third, Physician fourth, Richmond 
fifth, Retainer sixth, and Julius seventh. This was the 
only victory ever won by that very interesting and 
popular sportsman, Mr. Gully, whose connection with 
racing matters at Doncaster was somewhat lengthy and 
intimate, and whose career contained more elements of 
a certain picturesqueness than come in the way of most 
people. The winner, Margrave, after some minor 
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successes in 1831, failed to obtain a place in the Derby 

of the following year, but he did well at Doncaster, as 

he secured the Gascoigne Stakes two days after his 

St. Leger victory, beating Mr. Fox’s Julius very easily 

after starting at 5 to r on. He also won the Grand 

Duke Michael Stakes at Newmarket, beating Galata, 

winner of the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, 

but he was beaten in the Newmarket St. Leger by 

Archibald, winner of the Two Thousand Guineas in the 

same year. 

The frequenters of the Doncaster Meeting of 1833 
were fated to see the honours of the St. Leger and of 
the Cup carried off by the same horse, Mr. Watt's 
Rockingham, who was a much greater horse than the 
public supposed him to be when the flag fell for the 
first-named event, in which he started at 7 to 1 agst., 
three of his fellow-competitors being preferred before 
him. Of Rockingham Herring painted one of his best 
and most characteristic studies of famous race-horses, 
and his memory is still kept green by the presence of 
the inn in Bennitthorpe, near the race-course, which 
retains his name, and has his picture displayed above 
its door. 

1833. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17-—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (75 subs.) 

Mr. Watt’s br c ROCKINGHAM, by Humphrey Clinker 

—Medora. : ; S. Darling 1 


Mr. Walker’s br c Mussulman, by Muley—dam by 
Dick Andrews . : 3 ~ W. Scott 2 
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Mr. Robinson’s b c Sey; by Brutandorf—Miss 


Fox . : J. Marson 
Mr. Watt’s ch eee is Py enee T. Nicholson 
Mr. Ridsdale’s b c Glaucus, by Partisan. T. Lye 
Col. Craufurd’s bl c The Mole by Wire panee Miss 

Emma . E. Wright 
Duke of levalanaits by c Mite Malet by Muley 

J. Day 


Mr. Rawlinson’s br c Revenge, by Fungus . Chapple 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s b c The Tutor, by Lottery 


J. Robinson 

Mr. Orde’s ch c The Dancing Master, by Felton 
R. Johnson 

Lord Kelburne’s br f Miss Whip, sister to Retainer 
G. Nelson 

Mr. Fox’s b f Tesane, by Whisker—Lady of the Tees 
P. Connolly 

Mr. Mostyn's bc oe Faucet, i ieee Spigot—sister 
toy buss”. - Spring 
Major Seinrehs bike ae oe ate dam 
T. Robinson 


Duke of Leeds’ b c Lot, by Lottery . S., Templeman 
Mr. Gully’s b c Deceiver, by Young Phantom 

W. Wheatley 

Mr. Walker’s b f Anne, by Catton 3 J. Holmes 

Mr. Chifney’s br c Connoisseur, by Chateau Margaux 

H. Edwards 

Mis ie W. Ellis’s ‘b-c The yee by Figaro—Lady 

Fulford . . W. Lear 


Mr. Hunter’s gr c Seiiete, ie Gusta: W. Arnold 


O 


O 
O 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Muley Moloch; 7 to 2 agst. 
Belshazzar; 6 to 1 agst. Mussulman; 7 to I agst. 
Rockingham and Revenge; 13 to 1 agst. The Mole; 
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20 to I agst. Anne; 25 to 1 agst. Connoisseur; 30 tol 
agst. The Dancing Master, Deceiver, and Jack Faucet; 
35 to 1 agst. Tutor; 40 to 1 agst. Lot; 50 to 1 agst. 
Forester; 100 to 1 agst. Carnaby. 


Time—3m 28s. 


After a false start, occasioned, according to Orton, 
by the over-anxiety of the jockeys, the horses got off 
well together, The Mole taking the lead, only to be 
immediately superseded by Belshazzar, with Miss Whip, 
Tutor, and Muley Moloch in close attendance. Bel- 
shazzar made all the running as far as the Red House, 
where ten out of the 20 runners were all close together. 
Belshazzar, however, pressed his advantage for some 
distance yet, but eventually gave place to Mussulman, 
who came to the front, only to be challenged when 
past the Stand by Rockingham, who was splendidly 
ridden by Darling, and eventually won by about a length 
from Mussulman, Carnaby being third, Belshazzar 
fourth, Tesane fifth, and Deceiver sixth. In 1834 
Rockingham ran second to Glaucus for the Ascot Cup, 
Belshazzar and Galata also being competitors, and in 
the following year he won the Cups at Goodwood 
(beating Galata once more, upon whom William Scott 
made a great but quite ineffectual bid for victory) and 
at Brighton. He was beaten in 1835 in the race for 
the King’s Purse by that well-known cup winner, 
Lucifer, but the whole thing was a fiasco, which in 
some respects was akin to that under which Blacklock 
lost the St. Leger in 1817. At the distance Rockingham 
was several lengths ahead, and so rapidly increasing the 
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distance between himself and Lucifer, that Forth, 
Lucifer’s trainer, called out to Twitchet, his jockey, to 
pull him up. Robinson, who was riding Rockingham, 
heard this, and immediately began to ease his own 
mount, and at 60 yards from the ending post had got 
him clean out of his stride, only to find that Twitchet 
had disregarded Forth’s orders, and had kept Lucifer 
going, to come into a tremendous rush at the end, and 
to beat Rockingham ‘by a good length, much to the 
amusement of those who witnessed the occurrence, 
though not, one may imagine, of those who had backed 
the better horse. Robinson said afterwards that he 
had not the faintest conception of what was happening 
until the mischief was done. 

The St. Leger of 1834 provided a good deal in the 
way of interest, and not a little in the matter of surprise. 
Plenipotentiary, who had won the Derby with apparently 
no exertion, was favourite for the great race on the 
Town Moor, but it must have been evident to those 
who saw him saddled and mounted for the St. Leger 
that something was seriously wrong with him. Usually 
an extremely difficult horse to do anything with, he 
permitted Connolly on this occasion to mount without 
demur or the slightest sign of irritation, and the jockey 
remarked to John Scott, after a short preliminary canter, 
that the horse was as dead as a stone. Nevertheless, 
the winner of the Derby started at 12 to 10 on, but he 
was never in the race, and ultimately pulled up. last but 
one. As a matter of fact poison had done its work so 
effectually upon this fine animal, who had been so 
much admired for his beauty and cleverness, that he 
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was completely ruined, and all further effort was out of 
the question for him. It may be safely assumed that 
had the rascals who had tampered with him left him 
alone, Plenipotentiary would have won the St. Leger, 
for Touchstone’s victory came as a surprise to every- 
body—a fact which may be well understood, when it is 
remembered that he started at 50 to 1 agst. Touchstone, 
indeed, was something of a mystery throughout his 
racing career. ‘(He was in every way a peculiar 
horse,” says ‘The Druid.” ‘His near fore-ankle 
never was good; and at the first Ascot Cup it had 
almost risen to the dignity of a ‘leg.’ He had very 
fleshy legs, and turned his hocks out so much, and went 
so wide behind, that a barrel might have been placed 
between his hind legs when he was galloping. He 
went with a perfectly straight knee, and was altogether 
a very strange goer. Neither distance nor the state 
of the ground made any difference to him; but at 
exercise he was very lazy, and could hardly be kicked 
along. He was (like his brother Launcelot) a very hard 
puller, and speed was his greatest point. In height 
he stood 15 hands and 2 inches, as near as possible. 
The roots of his ears were the only coarse parts about 
him. It was grand to watch the wondrous action of 
his hind legs, and he was equally good for speed and 
stamina, though he required very fine riding, for he 
would instantly swerve if his jockey raised the whip. 
Like many other first-class horses, both before and 
after him, Touchstone always failed at the Mostyn 
mile, but he could stay for ever. He never began well, 
but his immense speed soon brought him to the fore.” 
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1834. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES ot 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 6lb ; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The St. Leger Course. (71 subs.) 

Marquis of Westminster’s br c ToucHstTonr, by 


Camel—Banter ‘ : Se) a0Ge Calloway I 
Lord Sligo’s ch c Bran, by ceca she | Clinker— 
Velvet . : S. Darling 2 
Sir J. Boswell’s ch c General Chassé, by Actaeon— 
Hambletonian . : ‘ R. Johnson 3 
Duke of Cleveland’s br c Shillelah, by St. Patrick— 
Emiliana’s dam ‘ : S. Chifney o 
Mr. Brandenburgh's bl c Penden by Chateau Mar- 
gaux—La Fille Mal Gardée’s dam . . J. Marson o 
Mr. Richardson’s b f Lady de Gros, by Young Phan- 
tom—Jenny Mills’s dam . ‘ - W.. Scott, 0 
Duke of Leeds’ ch c Valparaiso, by Velocipede— 
Matilda’s dam . 5 .S. Templeman o 
Mr. Batson’s ch c Plenipotentiary, by Emilius— 


Harriet . - P.Connolly o 
Mr. Chisholm’s b thy Pantene era J. Garbutt o 
Mr. Watt’s b c Bubastes, by Blacklock T. Nicholson 


Mr. Hesseltine’s b c wena See by Blacklock— 
Eliza’s dam _ 3 G. Nelson o 


Betting—12 to Io on pieahaeedes % AO). 2, ast. 
Shillelah; 7 to r agst. Worlaby Baylock; 10 to 1 agst. 
General Chassé ; 16 to 1 agst. Bran; 20 to 1 agst. Lady 
de Gros; 35 to 1 agst. Louden; 50 to 1 agst. Touch- 
stone and Valparaiso. 


Time—3m 22s. 


After two false starts in which Valparaiso, Bubastes, 
Louden, and Plenipotentiary figured, Bubastes showed 
Q 
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the way from Lady de Gros, Bran, Worlaby Baylock, 
and Valparaiso, who were followed by the favourite and 
General Chassé, with the remainder in close attendance, 
except Mr. Chisholm’s filly, which was beaten off from 
the first. Bubastes went at a tremendous pace over the 
hill and was never headed until the Red House was 
reached, at which point Lady de Gros, Bran, and 
Worlaby Baylock passed him and took up the running. 
Hereabouts the favourite was hopelessly beaten and 
quite out of the race, and Touchstone was being held 
hard by Calloway, who, however, let him go as soon as 
the distance was reached, with the result that he imme- 
diately shot ahead and won easily by two lengths from 
Bran, who was followed home by General Chassé, 
Shillelah being fourth, Worlaby Baylock fifth, Louden 
sixth, and Lady de Gros seventh, Plenipotentiary coming 
in last but one. It was another of the curious facts of 
this race that Touchstone was, or was imagined to be, 
amiss, and that William Scott elected to ride Mr. 
Richardson’s filly rather than the eventual winner. 
Touchstone won the Gold Cup here in 1835, beating his 
old St. Leger competitors, General Chassé and Shillelah, 
and he repeated the success in 1836, when he beat 
Carew, Venison, and Bee’s Wing, General Chassé being 
again amongst the losers. He also beat Rockingham 
. for the Ascot Gold Cup in 1836, and he won the same 
event again in 1837, beating Slave by six lengths. After 
he went to the stud Touchstone sired a numerous 
progeny, amongst the best of them being Surplice, 
Orlando, Newminster, and Cotherstone. 

In 1835 the conditions of the St. Leger underwent 
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another alteration, it being ordained that the owner of 
the second horse should receive 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. This year was the first which saw the Oaks 
and the St. Leger carried off by the same candidate, 
and the winner of both, Queen of Trumps, has been 
generally counted one of the best mares that ever won 
either event. She won the Oaks from Preserve (winner 
of the One Thousand Guineas) in very easy fashion, 
though the daughter of Emilius was a strong favourite 
at 2 to I on, and her task in the St. Leger, where she 
again met Preserve and also encountered Miindig, 
winner of the Derby, and Hornsea (who, it is said, was 
kept out of the Derby in order that Miindig might win) 
seems to have given her no more difficulty than she 
found at Epsom. 


1835. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (67 subs.) 


Hon. E. L. M. Mostyn’s br f QuEEN oF TRumps, by 


Velocipede—Princess Royal . , sd edie Lye I 
Mr. W. Richardson’s ch c Hornsea, by Velocipede— 

Jenny Mills’s dam _ . ‘ . W..Scott 2 
Mr. Golden’s br c Sheet areton ey LsHeR MEE: 

giana ‘ -J. Marson 3 


Mr. Greville’s aii f Pitete, oo Sea etc 
N. Flatman o 
Mr. Bowes’ ch c Miindig, by Catton—Emma 
P. Connolly o 


Q 2 


——-— 
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Mr. T. Johnson’s ch c Jupiter, by Langar—Proserpine 
J. Holmes o 


Mr. Powlett’s b c The Potentate, By Langar—Glo- 


vannis dam . a ale ayo 
Mr. Houldsworth’s a c turban, by Sultan—Tiara 
S. Darling o 
Mr. J. H. Peel’s b c Trim, by Edmund—Mary 
Chapple o 


Lord Orford’s b c Ascot, by Reveller—Angelica 
J. Robinson o 


Mr. Watt’s ch f Mamsel Ot, by Blacklock—dam by 
Whisker . : . T. Nicholson o 
Betting—11 to 8 agst. Queen of Trumps; 2 to I 

agst. Hornsea; 6 to I agst. Preserve; 10 to I agst. 

Jupiter; 12 to 1 agst. Ascot; 20 to 1 agst. Miindig; 

25 to 1 agst. Sheet Anchor; 30 to I agst. Turban; 33 

to 1 agst. Trim; 40 to I agst. Mamsel Otz. 


Time—3m 20s. 


After a start which Orton describes as ‘‘ beautiful,” 
The Potentate took the lead and was closely followed 
by Jupiter, Ascot, and Mamsel Otz to the top of the hill, 
where Mr. Watt’s filly gave way, Jupiter also being 
beaten a little further on. The Potentate kept the lead 
until. the Red House was reached, with Preserve, 
Hornsea, and Sheet Anchor in close attendance, and 
_ Queen of Trumps gradually making ground. At the 
cross roads Trim stumbled and fell, ploughing up the 
ground for a considerable distance, but Chapple kept 
his seat and brought his horse in. From the end of the 
white rails to the distance a tremendous pace was kept 
up, but at the latter point Queen of Trumps came 
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to the front and won easily by a length from Hornsea, 
whom Scott had punished in his usual fashion for 
at least half a mile, and who struggled unavailingly to 
the end. Sheet Anchor was third, Preserve fourth, 
Ascot fifth, and The Potentate, considerably in the rear, 
sixth. On the following Friday the winner figured 
in the Scarborough Stakes against The General and 
Ainderby, and started at 10 to I on; but as she passed 
the Stand, looking all over a winner, a dog rushed 
across the course and caused her to swerve, and 
Ainderby won by a head. 


1836. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (75 subs.) 


Lord Lichfield’s ch c Ets, by Langar—Olympia 


F. Day 1 

Mr. W. Scott’s b c Scroggins, by Tramp—Ascot Lass 
W. Scott 2 

Mr. Orde’s b f Bee’s Wing, by Dr. Syntax—dam by 
Ardrossan : - RK. Johnson 3 

Mr. Mostyn’s br c Trapball by Budde ee 
dotti - . J. Robinson o 


Mr. Gstaldettotiet if c bberstor, by Velocipede 
S. Rogers o 

Mr. Allanson’s ch f Vulture, by Langar—Kite 

S. Darling o 


by Catton ; 5 G: Nelson 
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Lord Westminster’s bc ea by Teniers—Bomba- 


zine ; ‘ . Chapple o 
Lord Chesterfield’ S is Cc Carew, by PEER, or Comus 

—Young Petuaria . . F.Edwards o 
Mr. T. Dawson’s b c Locomotive by Waverley— 

Minima . : J. Holmes o 


MieesBirdis "bic ReAsRAnE by Sandbeck—Johanna 
N. Flatman o 


Col. Westenra’s br c Wedge, by Picton—Vat 
P. Connolly o 


Mr. S. Le. Box’s-b.c The ees by Lottery— 
dam by Champignon : . S. Templeman o 


Mr. Skipsey’s br c The Bard, ey Waverley 
R. Hesseltine o 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Scroggins; 7 to 2 agst. Elis; 
7 to I agst. Trapball; 9 to 1 agst. Redshank; 10 to 1 
agst. Wedge and Bee’s Wing; 12 to 1 agst. Vulture; 
20 to I agst. Black Diamond; 30 to 1 agst. Snyders ; 
40 to I agst. Carew. 


Time—3m 20s. 


There were three false starts before they got ofi 
together, Wedge at first showing the way, only to be 
almost immediately superseded by Carew, who, attended 
by Wedge, Black Diamond, Bee’s Wing, Redshank, and 
Locomotive, led at a smart pace over the hill and as far 
as the Red House, where John Day brought Elis to the 
front, and, never being headed, won with the greatest 
ease by two lengths from Scroggins, who beat Bee's 
Wing by a head. Snyders was fourth, The Bard fifth, 
The Carpenter sixth; the rest were some distance 
behind.. The winner had previously won the Chester- 
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field Stakes, the Clearwell, and the Criterion at New- 
market, and the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood in 
1835. In 1836 he was second to Bay Middleton for the 
Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket, and to Hornsea 
for the Goodwood Cup, and he won the Drawing Room 
Stakes and the Racing Stakes at Newmarket, and the 
Lewes Stakes at,.Lewes. In 1837 he beat Slane, to 
whom he conceded 7lb at Newmarket. A good deal of 
interest attaches to his victory in the St. Leger because 
of the presence of Bee’s Wing, whose career between 
1835 and 1842 was an almost unbroken succession of 
triumphs, and from whom have descended (through 
Newminster, one of the two sons she had by Touchstone) 
such famous performers as The Hermit, Lord Clifden, 
Cardinal York, Petrarch, Hampton, Throstle, Ladas, 
Ayrshire, and Royal Hampton. 


1837. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 soys. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (60 subs.) 


Mr. Greville’s br ¢ MANGo, by Emilius—Mustard 


S. Day, junr, 1 
Mr. Fairlie’s ch c Abraham Newland, by Malek— 
Rachel . 4 ,- ©. ‘Eye. 2 
Mrs Foxs ble ihe iedior by De 6) ntax—dam_ by 
eotiery : . S. Templeman 3 


Lord ~Exeter’s b c Dardanelles, bige Sultan— Pawn 
junior >. : 4 ; G. Nelson o 


i 
E 
; 
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Lord Exeter's b c Troilus, by Priam—Green Mantle 


S. Darling o 
Duke of Cleveland’s br c Henriade, by Voltaire— 
Matilda . : ; A P : - - J Day,..0 
Lord Westminster’s br c Cardinal Puff, by Pantaloon 
G. Edwards o 


Mr. Hesseltine’s br c Slashing Harry, by Voltaire 
R. Hesseltine o 


Mr. Walter’s b c The Prime Warden, by Cadland 
H. Edwards o 


Mr. Thornhill’s br f Egeria, by Emilius. P. Connolly 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch c Dan Dawson, by Clinker— 


dam by Minos . ‘ : ‘ ‘ J. Chapple o 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s b c Mahometan, by Muley 
J. Robinson 
Mr. Bowes’ ch c Epirus, by Langar » W.. Scott. o 


Betting—g to 4 agst. Epirus; 5 to 1 agst. Mahometan ; 
6 to r agst. Cardinal Puff; 13 to 2 agst. Mango; 13 
to r agst. The Doctor; 14 to 1 agst. Slashing Harry ; 
20 tor agst. Henriade, Abraham Newland, and Troilus ; 
30 to I agst. Dardanelles. 


Time—3m 23s. 


The contemporary accounts of the race of 1837 read 
much more like the details of a chapter of accidents 
than the description of the running of a classic event 
on the Turf. An apology for a false start began things, 
after which they got away on very level terms, first 
The Doctor and then Dan Dawson taking the lead 
within the first fifty yards, with the whole field in close 
attendance. At the first gravel road Dardanelles took 
up the running, with The Doctor, Egeria, Cardinal Puff, 
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and Dan Dawson close behind, and Mango and Epirus 
coming forward. At the bottom of the hill, to which 
point the pace had been very slow, Epirus, who was 
placed next to the ditch, was crowded on to the bank 
and ran up it for some distance, finally falling into the 
ditch itself and throwing William Scott into the course. 
Epirus struggled to his feet and went on, riderless, with 
the ‘rest; but Prime Warden coming up as Scott fell, 
went over him, and his hind legs striking the jockey’s 
shoulders, Scott received a severe blow which fractured 
his collar-bone. At the Red House Cardinal Puff 
overhauled Dardanelles and went on with a strong 
lead, attended, by The Doctor, Dardanelles, Abraham 
Newland, Mango, Egeria, and Henriade as far as the 
four-mile starting-post. Here a large greyhound dashed 
on to the course, and, after interfering with several of 
the horses, came into collision with Henriade, whom it 
threw, John Day being pitched violently on to his 
horse’s neck. Henriade was thus thrown out of the 
race, which from this point was strongly contested with 
varying fortune between Dardanelles, Cardinal Puff, 
The Doctor, and Abraham Newland, the latter looking 
like a winner until 20 yards from home, when Sam Day, 
by a supreme effort, forced Mango between Abraham 
Newland and The Doctor, and won by three-quarters 
of a length, a neck separating second and third. Dar- 
danelles was fourth, Cardinal Puff fifth, Slashing Harry 
and Troilus sixth and seventh; the rest were beaten off. 
The winner in the same year won the Ascot Derby, and 
beat Wisdom by a head in a rather famous match at 
Stockbridge, and he also carried off the Newmarket 


 ———— 
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St. Leger, and in 1830 won the Claret Stakes at the 
same place. He is said to have been a thoroughly 
honest but very lazy horse, and on this account to have 
been more than once beaten by horses which were 
really his inferiors. 

In 1838 some further alterations were made in the 
rules. The weights were again altered—colts were in 
future to carry 8st 7lb, and fillies 5lb less. As a result 
of alterations in the entry nominations for the next two 
years were filled, and it was arranged that in future 
horses should be nominated at two years old. The race 
of this year, however, was run under the former con- 
ditions. There had not been such a small field since 
1802, only seven horses facing the starter. 


1838. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 6lb; 
fillies, 8st 3lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (66 subs.) 


Lord Chesterfield’s b c Don Joun, by Tramp, or 


Waverley—Lepanto’s dam ‘ > Venscote i 
Col. Peel’s br c Ion, by Con anaes - A, Pavis 2 
Mr. Ramsay’s br c Lanercost, by Liverpool—Otis 

H. Edwards o 
Mr. Thornhill’s ch c Saintfoin, by St. Patrick— 
Egeria’s dam . ‘ - P. Connolly o 


Mr. H. Coombe’s ch c Gothen, by The Colonel— 
Brederica:. : . J. Robinson o 
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Duke of Cleveland’s b c Alzira, by Voltaire—Matilda 


J. Day o 
Mr. Fairlie’s ch c The yee by Sir Hercules— 
Zebra : ; S. Chapple o 


Betting—13 to 8 agst. Don John; g to 4 agst. Ion, 
g to 2 agst. Lanercost; g to I agst. Saintfoin; 16 to I 
agst. Cobham; 20 to 1 agst. Alzira; 40 to 1 agst. The 
Hydra. 


Time—3m 17s. 


This was one of the hollowest races for the St. Leger 
that one can find in the history of the race. After a 
brief delay the seven runners got away on nearly level 
terms, lon and Saintfoin having some slight advantage, 
and Don John being last, owing, it is said, to the fact 
that Garbutt, who led him, was slow in letting his head 
go. However, before they had gone 100 yards, William 
Scott sent him to the front, and headed the others by 
several lengths over the hill, which Don John negotiated 
at a terrific pace. After this there was absolutely nothing 
in the race save a struggle for second place, in which 
first Ion, then Alzira, then Ion again showed to advan- 
tage. Alzira being beaten off, there was another struggle 
for third place between Lanercost and Cobham, which 
went in the latter’s favour until his forelegs suddenly 
gave way, on which Robinson immediately dismounted. 
Ion made a great effort to reach Don John, and once 
got up to his flanks, only to be at once shaken off by 
the favourite, who won in a common canter by 12 
lengths, the race having been run in the quickest 
time on record up to then. Two days afterwards the 
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winner, who is usually considered to have been the 
best three-year old of his year, won the Gold Cup with 
great ease, beating Bee’s Wing, The Doctor, and Mel- 
bourne. 

The race of 1839 produced the first dead-heat since 
the foundation in 1776, Charles XII. and Euclid passing 
the post together, and afterwards running the race off, 
with the result that Charles XII. won by a head. There 
was something of a difference between these two in 
appearance—Charles XII., who stood 16 hands at three 
years old, was of very delicate constitution; Euclid, who 
stood 15 hands 2 inches, was an animal of evident 
muscular power, good legs, and of showy looks generally 
—but the two close finishes which they made, and the 
way in which they left all the rest behind them in the 
dead-heat, proves them to have been well matched, and 
much superior to their fellow competitors, amongst 
whom was Bloomsbury, the winner of that year’s 
Derby. 


1839. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAkEs of 
50 soys. each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The winner of the second horse 
received 100 soys. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 

- Course. (107 subs.) 


Major Yarburgh’s br c CHARLES XII., by Voltaire— 
Wagtail . ' ‘ W. Seo + 


Mr. Thornhill’s b c Euclid, 6 Emilius—Maria 
P. Connolly + 2 
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Col. Cradock’s br c The Provost, by The Saddler— 


Rebecca . ; . S. Templeman 3 
Lord Eglinton’s b c Maly alia. by Biel Conte 
Tye o 


Col. Craufurd’s b f Dolphin, by Priam—Mermaid 
J. Holmes o 


Mr. Ridsdale’s b c Bloomsbury, by Mulatto—Ascot 


Lass : . » 2» Rogers: © 
Mr. Clark’s br c 9 Teeth ae St. Nicholas—Olive 
Leaf. : : - W. Macdonald o 
Mr. Dixon’s b c eating ty Sir Hercules—Zebra 
S. Day o 
Mr. Wormald’s sr c Bolus, by Physician—dam_ by 
Comus . 3 Ne Breese Venti O 
Lord wi estuatnstat® S a c The Taf Mayor, by Panta- 
loon—Honeymoon . i .G. Nelson o 
Lord Lichfield’s bl c The @orsain, i Sir Hercules— 
Gulnare . : s {djs Day. © 
Mr. Allen’s br c Fitz- Ambo, by The er adiee or Tramp 
—Nerissa , : . J. Marson o 


Mr. Ramsay’s br c eee sane by Mulatto—Eve 
J. Cartwright o 


Lord Kelburne’s b c by Jerry—Purity. G. Calloway o 


Betting—7 to 4 on Charles XIIj; 6 to « agst. 
Bloomsbury; 10 to x agst. Malvolio; 13 to 1 agst. 
Euclid; 30 to 1 agst. The Provost; 35 to 1 agst. Easing- 
wold; 40 to 1 agst. The Corsair; 50 to 1 agst. The 
Lord Mayor. 


After a slight delay Euclid got off with the lead, 
but before the hill was reached Charles XII. went in 
front and maintained a strong lead from Euclid, Dolphin, 
Malvolio, and The Provost as far as the Red House, 


SE 
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between the hill and which the going had been very 
heavy. Here Dolphin fell back, and Euclid going 
forward challenged Charles XII. at the distance, and 
though driven against the rails several times, made a 
dead-heat of the race with him, The Provost being four 
lengths behind them, Malvolio five lengths, and the 
rest all beaten off. Before the deciding heat was run 
off, the betting began at 6 to 4 on Charles XII., and 
closed at 6 to 5 on Euclid. On starting each horse 
walked for a little distance, and then went at a slow 
pace to the foot of the hill, Euclid leading. He kept 
his advantage by several lengths until the Red House 
was passed, when Charles XII. overhauled him, and 
challenging him at the distance won a fairly fought race 
by a head. The winner won the Gold Cup two days 
later, beating Bee’s Wing, Lanercost, and Compensation, 
and was afterwards sold to Mr. Johnstone for 3,000 gs. 
He also won the Craven Stakes at Newcastle, the Cup 
at Goodwood, and the Cup at Wolverhampton in the 
same year which witnessed his successes at Doncaster. 
In 1842 he won the Goodwood Cup again, and beat 
Hyllus in a match for 1,000sovs. over the Cup course, 
conceding 5lb., but failed to beat his old rival Bee’s 
Wing in the Doncaster Cup. His last race was in the 
latter event in 1843, when he was beaten by Alice 
Hawthorn, and retired. Euclid’s principal performances 
were at Ascot in 1839, when he won the St. James's 
Palace Stakes, and at Newmarket in 1840, when he 
won the Grand Duke Michael Stakes and beat The 
Corsair (winner of the Two Thousand Guineas of the 
previous year) in a match, 
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1840. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.--The St. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 7ib; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (112 subs.) 


Lord Westminster’s br c LAUNCELoT, by Camel— 


Banter. : oo WS Scntt oer 
Lord estenidcrers hs Cc Matson, by Mulatto—Miss 
Giles : ; J. Holmes 2 
Col. Peel’s b c Gibran by Mulatto— Young Sweet 
Pea . N. Flatman 3 
Mr: C2 M. St. Baas bee Calypso, iby Liverpool— 
Galewood’s dam _ : G. Nelson o 
Lord Eglinton’s b c nectar Caius, by Physician— 
Rectitude : 7e id veye, 6 
Mr. Mostyn’s br c Tiistee, by & Gray, or Bird- 
catcher—Georgiana . ‘ : S. Darling o 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch f The Meme Sylph, by 
Belshazzar—dam by Whalebone . R. Hesseltine o 
Mr. Parkin’s b c Broadworth, uy Liverpool—dam_ by 
Albany . . S. Templeman o 


Col. Synge’s bc peidore a pra wee W. Noble 


Lord Eglinton’s br c The Young ’Un, by Satan— 
Miss Branch . . J. Cartwright o 


Mr. Critchley’s bl c Dunktan; by St. Nicholas—Aglaia 
G. Whitehouse o 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Launcelot; 5 to 2 agst. 
Gibraltar; 4 to I agst. Maroon; 7 to 1 agst. Calypso; 
16 to 1 agst. Trustee; 30 to 1 agst. Broadworth. 

Time—3m 20s. 


After a false start, in which Trustee and Launcelot 
were left behind, they got away in good order, Poly- 
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dorus taking the lead at a slow pace, with Maroon 
close to him on the inside, and Calypso, Launcelot, 
Trustee, and Gibraltar close up on the other side. At. 
the rise of the hill Polydorus had had enough, and 
Launcelot went on with the lead, the pace rapidly 
increasing, and Calypso and Maroon following him at 
close quarters, with the rest a ‘little in the rear, in 
which order they raced as far as the Red House, and 
with little variation to near the distance, where all, 
except Maroon and Launcelot, began to show signs of 
distress. At the distance Launcelot, close to the rails, 
came away, with Maroon in close proximity, the latter 
quickly beating off Gibraltar. It was here evident that 
Maroon had the race in hand, but the Marquis of 
Westminster had declared to win with Launcelot, and, 
says Orton, ‘‘ Holmes was forced to pull once or twice 
at his horse to prevent him heading Launcelot,’’ the 
latter eventually winning by a neck. Gibraltar was 
third (only beaten by a neck), Calypso was fourth, but 
a long way in the rear, and the rest were nowhere. 
The winner, who had been beaten in the Derby by 
Little Wonder, after starting a warm favourite, was 
own brother to Touchstone, and pulled even harder 
than the winner of 1834. Although he won on this 
occasion, Maroon could have beaten him with the 
greatest ease, and the effort he made so told on him, 
that for two days after the race he lay absolutely 
motionless in his box. There was a good deal of 
grumbling amongst people who had backed Maroon, 
but the Marquis of Westminster had declared to win 
with Launcelot, and Orton, in his account of the affair, 
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commends the noble owner for the perfectly honourable 
course pursued—in despite of which, however, one feels 
something of regret that the better horse should have 
been pulled in order that an obviously over-trained 
animal should pass the post before him. The value of 
the stakes this year was £2,075) 

From 1838 to r841 William Scott had a monopoly 
of St. Leger winners, and after he rode Satirist to 
victory in the last-named year there were doubtless 
plenty of enthusiastic Tykes and Northerners who 
believed that “ Glorious Bill’? would: go on winning as 
long as ever he liked to throw his leg across a horse. 
Orton, in referring to the success of Satirist this year, 
waxes laudatory--“ Mr. William Scott,” says he, ‘ by 
this victory eclipsed all his contemporaries, and achieved 
more than any other jockey ever known in either ancient 
or modern times, having in 20 years won the St. Leger 
eight times, and the last four in successive years.” How- 
ever, William’s list had not yet come to an end; there 
was to be yet one more occasion on which the popular 
jockey was to hear that roar of a Town Moor multitude 
which even in those days must have been unforgettable. 


1841. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The Str. LEGER STAKES ot 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7b ; 
fillies, 8st- 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (135 subs.) 

Lord Westminster’s br c Satirist, by Pantaloon— 

Sarcasm . d : q 3 : »  WeaSeott” 3 
R 
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Mr. Rawlinson’s b c Cerone, by Sir Hercules— 


Ruby 4 : . edDay- 2 
Mr. Bell's grc The Squire, i The Saddler—dam by 
Minos. . R. Hesseltine 3 


Col. Cradock’s b c Bae iby ty Moloch—Fanny 
S. Templeman o 


Mr. S. King’s b c Cattonian, by Muley Moloch— 
Jubilee. : J. Holmes o 


Col. Craufurd’s b f engiearihe by Langar—Ermine 
J. Cartwright o 


Lord Westminster’s b c Van Amburgh, by Pantaloon 


—Decoy . ; : . N.Flatman o 
Mr. Gascoigne’s ch c Quilt Arnold, wy Langar—dam 

by Blacklock . : = = de Ieyer vo 
Mr. Gascoigne’s b c Vas Sheppard by Voltaire—dam 

by Whisker. J. Marson o 


Mr. Thornhill’s ch c Bane, Bf Bile Mitand 
P. Connolly o 


Mr. Vansittart’s b c ayo By Muley Moloch— 
Darioletta ; , : . Wakefield 
Betting—7 to 4 and 2 to I on Coronation; 6 to I 
agst. Satirist; 8 to 1 agst. Van Amburgh; 16 to 1 agst. 
the Squire; 20 to 1 agst. Eringo. 


Time—3m 2Is. 


Coronation, who had won the Derby with the greatest 
ease, was very much fancied, and after his canter it was 
supposed that the race was a foregone conclusion for 
him. After a false start Cattonian went off with the 
lead, Van Amburgh, Satirist, Coronation,. The Squire, 
Quilt Arnold, and Jack Sheppard following him in the 
order named, and the rest being close up, with the 
exception of Galaor, who was left in the rear. They 
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ran in this order to the foot of the hill, where Day, who 
was confident about his horse, took Coronation to the 
front, and made strong running. On the other side of 
the hill The Squire nearly came down, and lost his place 
in consequence, but Coronation went ahead with Van 
Amburgh, Satirist, and Pagan as far as the old rails, 
where he appeared to have everything in hand, until 
Scott brought Satirist up, and, challenging the favourite, 
passed him just within the distance, and won a fine 
race by half a neck amidst deafening cheers. The 
Squire, after losing several lengths, came pluckily on, 
and finished a good third, a length separating him from 
Coronation; Pagan was fourth, Ermengardis fifth, Van 
Amburgh sixth, and Jack Sheppard seventh. The value 
of the stakes was £3,475. 

On the day following the St. Leger of this year 
a deputation from the Corporation of Doncaster met 
the Jockey Club on a matter of some importance to 
the races, and what transpired is thus chronicled by 
» Mr. Sheardown in his ‘Historical Notices.” The 
deputation . . . ‘‘stated that the Council had 
recommended that in future they do provide a cup of 
the value of 200gs., in addition to a subscription of 
£500. Lord George Bentinck . . . required £1,000, 
and observed that if that proposition was not acceded 
to they would transfer their support to those race- 
courses where the proprietors were determined not to 
give as little as possible, but to give all they could, in 
support of the races. ‘ Here we are. We know that 
we have the power to destroy and annihilate your races, 
and we are determined to do so unless you are disposed 
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to make annually so liberal a contribution as we think 
in justice and fairness you ought.’ With this threat, 
the Town Council agreed by a vote of 13 to 8 to 
subscribe £1,000. This resolution was communicated to 
the Jockey Club, and elicited their hearty approval.” 
Mr. Sheardown mentions in a footnote to this passage 
that it had up to then been the custom at the 
Assemblies held at the Mansion House for the Stewards 
to hand round the Cup in order to receive the guineas 
of those desiring to contribute to this particular prize. 

William Scott rode Attila, winner of the Derby of 
1842, in the St. Leger of that year, but those who 
expected to see him score a fifth consecutive victory 
were disappointed, the winner turning up in Blue 
Bonnet, a daughter of Touchstone. After breaking 
down twice as a two-year old, Blue Bonnet beat 
Charles XII. in a trial. The St. Leger, however, 
finished her for good, for T. Lye, who had backed her 
to the extent of £200, punished her in such severe 
fashion that her flanks and ribs were badly lacerated. 
Lye never rode for Tom Dawson’s stable again, nor 
was Blue Bonnet ever worth anything afterwards. 


1842. 

TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 
; 50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds ; colts, 8st 7lb ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course. (134 subs.) 


Lord Eglinton’s b f BLUE BoNnNET, by Touchstone— 
Maid of Melrose. Pee dee Ver SL 
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Gen. Yates’ br c Sea-horse, by Camel—Seabreeze 


J. Chapple 

Col. Anson’s b c Attila, by Colwick—Progress 
W. Scott 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch c Fireaway, by Frensy—Taglioni 
J. Jaques 


Mr. Bell’s br c Eboracum, by St. Nicholas—Miss 


Walker : K. Hesseltine 
Mr. Owsley’s b c Happy- ee by Young Emilius 
—Catherina . : - Bradley 
Mr. Forth's b ¢ Boley by Byer ee 
I’. Butler 
Mr. Combe’s b f Rosalind, by Touchstone—Harmony 
Si Rogers 
Mr. Ramsay’s ch c Cabrera, by Rorabey Osa ers 
dam . : : W. Noble 
Mr. Kitching’s BE f Boece Tomboy, by Tomboy— 
Catalini . : 4 . W. Oates 
Mr. S. King’s b c eee by a Eo Moloch— 
Jubilee. : = ae Day: 


Mr. F. R. Price’s br f Means i The Mole—Agnes 
J. Cartwright 

Mr. Thompson’s br f ee eae by Physician— 
dam by Muley . : . N. Flatman 
Mr. Micklam’s b c AeohIe, by Physician—Solace 
S. Templeman 

Mr. G. Clark’s b c Master eaaings, by Tomboy— 
Mamzel Otz . : J. Holmes 
Mr. Dixon’s b c Ballinkect ie Irish Birdcatcher— 
Berditar : . J. Robinson 
Lord Milltown’s Es c _ Scalteen eh Philip—Brandy 
Bets: - G. Calloway 


Betting—1r to 8 agst Attila: 7 to I agst. Ballinkeele ; 


2 


O 


8 to I agst. Blue Bonnet; 10 to 1 agst. Cabrera; 13 
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to 1 agst. Eboracum; 14 to 1 agst. Fireaway, Rosalind, 
and Policy; 20 to 1 agst. Sea-horse; 25 to 1 agst. 
Master Thomas. 


Time—3m Ios. 


Scott took the favourite away with the lead at a 
tremendous pace, and was never caught by anything 
until Eboracum came up to him at the mile-post, 
where it was seen that Attila had had almost endugh. 
At the turn it was obvious that he was beaten, and he 
gradually dropped out, along with Eboracum and Scal- 
teen, Fireaway then taking up the running as far as 
the Red House, where Priscilla Tomboy and Blue 
Bonnet came out and went on‘with him until about 
200 yards from home, when Blue Bonnet shot to the 
front and eventually won by a length. Priscilla Tomboy 
passed Fireaway near the Stand, but was in turn passed 
by Sea-horse near the post, and was beaten by half a 
length for second place. Fireaway was fourth, Ballin- 
keele fifth, Cabrera, some lengths behind, sixth. The 
rest came in at long intervals headed by Attila. The 
value of the stakes was £3,600. 

There were some further alterations in the conditions 
prior to the race of 1843. The owner of the second 
horse, it was decided, should receive £200 instead of 
. £100, and the owner of the third horse should save his 
stake. It was also ordained that the winner should 
pay £30 to the judge. Of events connected with this 
year’s race, Mr. Sheardown notes that more than a 
score of pigeon expresses were despatched as soon as 
it had been won, most of the birds going in the direction 
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of Sheffield. The race itself was rendered especially 
interesting by the fact that in it Nutwith and Prize- 
fighter met to fight over again the battle which the 
latter had won at York a few weeks before in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes, and that Cotherstone, the 
winner of the Derby, was, like Attila the previous year, 
supposed to be a.certain winner. 


1843. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The Str. LEGER STAKES of 
50 sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third horse saved his stake. The winner paid 
30 sovs. to the judge. The St. Leger Course. 
(127 subs.) 


Mr. S. Wrather’s b c Nutwitu, AB Tomboy—Hack- 


fall’s dam. : : F. Marson 1 
Mr. Bowes’ b c ei as is Touchstone—Emma 
F. Butler 2 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch c Prizefighter, by Gladiator— 
Barbara . : ‘ J. Holmes 3 
Mr. D. Cook’s br c Trucboy. by Tomboy—Muleteer S 
dam . : : . M. Noble o 
Mr. Payne’s br f Mani by Muley Bieta me 
Bedlam . N. Flatman o 
Lord Eglinton’s b c eiaee by Be Middleton— 
Rectitude : : . G. Noble o 


Mr. R. Bell’s br c ae i Romulus—Selina 
W. Noble o 
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Major Yarburgh’s br c Dumpling, by Muley Moloch— 
Easter ; : : : .S. Templeman o 
Lord Exeter’s b c Phlegon, by Beiram, or Sultan— 
Lucetta . : : : ; . J. Robinson o 
Betting--7 to 4 on Cotherstone; 7 to 2 agst. Prize- 
fighter; 8 to x agst. Phlegon; 12 to 1 agst. Mania; 
Too to 7 agst. Nutwith; 20 to 1 ‘agst. Trueboy and 
Aristides. 


Time--3m 20s. 


Aristides and Phlegon showed some temper at the 
post and there were two false starts, but at the third 
attempt they got away in good order, Prizefighter at 
once showing in front, with Reviewer, Nutwith, and 
Cotherstone in close attendance. This order was main- 
tained to the Red House, where Reviewer had had quite 
plenty, but Cotherstone assumed the lead a little further 
on, and Aristides dropping out at the distance, a mag- 
nificent race ensued between the favourite on the out- 
side, Nutwith in the middle, and Prizefighter on the 
rails, Nutwith eventually winning by a short head from 
Cotherstone, who only beat Prizefighter by a_ neck. 
Trueboy was fourth, Mania fifth, and Aristides sixth. 
According to some writers Cotherstone was pulled in 
favour of Prizefighter, on whom Mr. John Gully is said 
to have stood to win £50,000. The value of the stakes 
was £3,100. 


1844. 
TUEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAKES of 


50sovs. each, for three-year. olds; colts, 8st ab ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 


Foig-a-Ballagh 205 


received 200 sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third saved his stake. The winner paid 100 sovs. 
towards expenses. The St. Leger Course (1 m 
6 fur 132 yds). (108 subs.) 


Mr. Irwin’s br c Fotc-a-BALLacH, by Sir Hercules 


—Guiccicli : ; : : : : ey Sr HH ie 
Mr. Salvin’s b c, The Cure, by Physician--Morsel 
J. Marson 2 
Col. Anson’s ch f The Princess , 2h; Butler’ 3 
Mr. Meiklam’s br c Godfrey - .S.Templeman o 
Mr. Standish’s ch c Littlehampton 7 ‘iraneis! 0 
Lieut. Glasgow’s b c by Velocipede-~Amulet. J. Holmes 0 
M. J. Scott’s b c Bay Momus . : . Flatman o 
Mr. J. Hampson’s br c Lightning. a eve oO 
Duke of Richmond’s b c Red Deer . J. Robinson o 


Betting—-5 to 4 agst. The Cure: 7 to 2 agst. Foig-a- 
Ballagh; 4 to 1 agst. The Princess: 7 to I agst. Red 
Deer; 20 to 1 agst. any other. 


Time--3m 28s. 


Won by a length from The Cure, who swerved twice 
within the distance and beat The Princess by half a 
length. Lightning was placed fourth and Red Deer fifth. 
The value of the stakes was £2,625. 

The race of 1844 was chiefly remarkable for the 
wagering in respect of Foig-a-Ballagh, a very moderate 
horse with no particular record. William Scott bet the 
owner an even £1,000 that the winner did not start ; 100 
to Io was bet that he would finish last, and an even 
£50 that he would be beaten by four lengths. Some 
alteration was made this year in the conditions. 
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1845. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.-~The St. LEGER STAKES 


of 50sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 
8st 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 200 sovs. out of the stakes, and the 


third saved his stake. The winner paid 100 soys. 
towards expenses. The St. Leger Course (1 m 6 fur 


132 yds). (IoI subs.) 
Mr. Watt’s ch c THE Baron, by Irish Bifdcatcher—— 


Echidna . : ; : . F. Butler 
Major Yarburgh’s b f Miss Sarah, by Gladiator 
J. Holmes 
Mr. Mostyn’s br c Pantasa, by Picaroon 
C. Marlow 
Mr. Hesseltine’s b c Fitzallen, by The Saddler 
Bumby 


Major Yarburgh’s ch c Red Robin, by Gladiator 
S. Templeman 


Mr. Gully’s br c Weatherbit, by Sheet Anchor 


Flatman 

Mr. A. Johnstone’s br c Annandale, by Touchstone 

J. Marson 

Mr. Ramsay's b g Midlothian, by Bay Middleton 

H. Bell 

Mr. Lane Fox’s ch c June, by Stockport . J. Joy 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch c Clear-the- -way, by Harkaway 

J. Robinson 

Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s b ¢ Chertsey, by Touchstone 

Cartwright 


Mr. St. Paul’s bl c Mentor, by Sheet Anchor T.Lye 


Lord Milltown’s ch c Duc an Durras, by Irish 
Birdcatcher é -  G. Edwards 


To face p. 266. 


THE Baron. 
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Lord Chesterfield’s b c Twig, by Bay Middleton 
Simpson o 


Mr. Painters b c The Pacha, by Jereed—Bird 

of Passage, by Whisker . : .G. Whitehouse o 

Betting—5 to 2 agst. Miss Sarah: 4 to 1 agst. 
Mentor; 6 to 1 agst. The Pacha; 10 to 1 agst. The 
Baron; Io to r agst. Pantasa; 11 to 1 agst. Weatherbit ; 
12 to 1 agst. Annandale; 30 to 1 agst. Midlothian and 
Duc an Durras; 23 to 1 agst. Red Robin; 35 to 1 agst. 
Fitzallen. 


Time—3m 25s. 


The Baron won by a length after a hard struggle, 
Miss Sarah beating Pantasa by half a length for the 
second place, and The Pacha being placed fourth, 
Weatherbit fifth, and Mentor sixth. After the race a 
somewhat unusual incident occurred. Major Yarburgh’s 
trainer requested that the Stewards should not allow 
the stakes to be paid over till The Baron’s mouth had 
been examined. Mr. Field, of London, Mr. Holmes, of 
Thirsk, and Mr. Axe, of Doncaster, were appointed a 
committee of inspection, and having examined the winner 
early next morning, they certified that he was of the 
right age. It was generally held that if Miss Sarah had 
not been worked so hard, the race would have been a 
certainty for her, and after getting her head in front at 
the Stand she made a big bid for victory, and was only 
caught and passed by The Baron in the last few strides. 
The winner, whose mother, Echidna, was purchased for 
a £10 note after being found useless for racing purposes, 
and threw The Baron to Irish Birdcatcher, was, says 
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“The Druid,” “a very rough, snappish customer,”’ and 
according to John Scott required more care and more 
work than any animal the latter had ever trained. 
After his victory in the St. Leger, he won the Cesare- 
witch, and was later sent to Mr. Theobald’s stud at 
Stockwell, where he sired the famous horse of that 
name. He was afterwards sold to France. 

Something of an innovation was made in the method 
of starting the horses this year, presumably on the 
suggestion of Lord George Bentinck, who undertook 
the management of this new departure. The jockeys 
drew lots in the Round House, and when mounted were 
drawn up in double ranks. Headed by Lord George, 
they paraded up the course to the end of the enclosure, 
after which they returned to the starting-point, and 


were happily despatched on their journey at his lordship’s 
first word of command. 


1846. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 50sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 
8st 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 300 sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third toosovs. The winner paid roo sovs. towards 
expenses. The St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(149 subs.) 


Mr. W. Scott’s b c SiR TatTon Sykes, by Melbourne 
—dam of Margrave . 5 ‘ «, Ws Sport 


Col. Anson’s b c Iago, by mas John—Scandal 
F. Butler 2 
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Gen. Shubrick’s br c Brocardo, by Touchstone— 


Brocade . : ; : ; ; J. Holmes -3 
Lord Chesterfield’s b c The Free Lance . Flatman o 
Mr. Meiklam’s br c Fancy Boy . - Templeman o 
Mr. Cranston’s ch c Cranebrook . . Bartholomew. o 
Mr. O’Brien’s ch ce Grimston . : . J. Marson o 
Lord E. Russell’s bc Sting ©. 5 » ‘He Bellt <o 
Col. Anson’s bc Tom Tulloch. ; . ~S' Day ‘o 
Mr. O’Brien’s b c The Traverser ‘ . Marlow o 
Mr. Skerratt’s br f Romance : . Whitehouse o 
Mr. Meiklam’s b c Poynton. : ‘ ; ~ Lye 70 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Brocardo; 3 to 1 agst. SIE 
Tatton Sykes; 11 to 2 agst. Sting; 7 to 1 agst. The 
Traverser ; 8 to 1 agst. Fancy Boy ; 10 to I agst. Iago; 
20 to I agst. Poynton; 30 to 1 agst. Cranebrook. 


Time—3m I6s. 


Tom Tulloch got away quickest with a substantial 
lead of two or three lengths, followed by Sir Tatton 
Sykes and Brocardo; and this order they maintained 
until reaching the Red. House turn, when Tom Tulloch 
retired, and Sir Tatton went to the front with a lead of 
about two lengths. Iago, who was well up at the turn, 
took the second place at the distance, he and Sir Tatton 
having shaken off all the other horses. A hundred yards 
from home Iago made his effort, but was easily beaten by 
half a length; four lengths divided Iago from Brocardo, 
while The Traverser was placed fourth, and Fancy Boy 
fifth, both of them considerably in the rear. The value 
of the stakes was £2,925. 

The winner, who threw his near fore-plate as he 
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reached the straight, but without any serious conse- 
quences, was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes, and was originally 
named Tibthorpe. On his owner selling him to William 
Scott, the latter re-named him after the popular baronet. 
He won the Two Thousand Guineas in 1846, and 
would, in all probability, have won the Derby if Bill 
Scott had not stopped at the post to scold the starter 
(a pleasure which procured him an interview with the 
Stewards, and a mulcting in the sum of £5) until the 
other horses had left him behind. Even then the horse, 
much punished, was only beaten by Pyrrhus the First 
bya neck. It is said that Sir Tatton Sykes was never 
quite himself afterwards, but he won the St. Leger 
easily. However, he never did much on the Turf after 
his Doncaster success, and after being sold to Captain 
Kennedy in 1847, he met with several defeats ere he 
retired in the following year. 


1847. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 50sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 
8st 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 300sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third toosoys. The winner paid roo sovs. towards 
the expenses. The St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 

| 132yds). (145 subs.) 

Lord..Eglinton’s br c VAN TROMP, by Lanercost— 

Barbelle : ; : . Marson. 1 


Mr. Pedley’s ch c Gossicks by Hetmann Platoff— 
Joannina . ‘ - Templeman 


No 


Van Tromp 271 


Lord Eglinton’s bc Eryx . : ; . Marlow 3 
Mr. Mostyn’s bre Planet . : : . Flatman o 
Mr. Lane Fox’s br c Philosopher : . Butler o 
Mr. Meeson’s b c Jovial é : . Whitehouse o 
Mr. Mostyn’s br f Swallow . ; : J. Holmes o 
Mr. Pedley’s br c Foreclosure. : A. Davao 


Betting—s5 to 4 on Cossack; 4 tor agst. Van Tromp ; 
It to 2 agst. Foreclosure; 7 to 1 agst. Planet; 12 to t 
agst. Eryx; 25 to 1 agst. Philosopher; 35 to 1 agst. 
Swallow; 40 to 1 agst. Jovial. 


Time—3m 20s. 


The favourite (winner of the Derby of that year) 
took a clear lead at starting, followed by Van Tromp, 
Jovial, and Eryx, and in this order they ran as far as 
the hill, where Eryx passed Jovial, and soon afterwards 
assumed second place, with Van Tromp lying next, 
and Jovial in attendance. At the mile-post Foreclosure 
passed Jovial, but on coming into the straight Van 
Tromp resumed the second place, and coming up to 
the Derby winner at the distance, ran on level terms 
with him until near the Stand, where he took the lead, 
and rapidly increasing it, won very cleverly and easily 
by two lengths. Eryx several lengths behind Cossack 
was placed third, and Jovial fourth. The value of the 
stakes was £3,275. 

The winner, with whom Lord Eglinton had declared 
to win, had a record of varied and great interest. 
According to ‘‘ The Druid,” he was an . exceedingly 
idle horse, of a bad temper (they had to put.a muzzle 
on him during the last year he was in training), but 
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not at all deficient in speed, and the same authority 
considered him to have been seen at his best in the 
St. Leger. In 1846 he won the Mersey Stakes at 
Liverpool, the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, and the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. He was placed third 
in the Derby of the following year, and won the North 
Derby at Newcastle, the Liverpool St. Leger, and the 
St. Leger at Doncaster, and was beaten by half a length 
by Planet in the Racing Stakes at Goodwood. In 1848 
he beat Cossack again by 100 yards in a sweep of the 
value of £3,600 at Goodwood, and he beat Chanticleer 
and Cossack in the Goodwood Cup. In the following 
year he carried off the honours in the Emperor of Russia’s 
Plate at Ascot; Cossack, Chanticleer, and Collingwood 
being amongst the runners. This was his last appear- 
ance, and one of his very best performances. He was 
sold to the Emperor Nicholas, and sent to Russia, 
where the Czar, who had not liked the looks of his 
portrait, but had been induced to purchase him for 
2,000 gs., became very fond of him. 


1848. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER StTaKEs 
of 50sovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 
8st 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 300 sovs out of the stakes, and the 
third roosovs. The winner paid roosovs. towards 
expenses. The St. Léger Course (1 m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(132 subs.) 


Lord Clifden’s b c SurpLicr, by Touchstone—Crucifix 
N. Flatman 1 
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Lord Stanley’s br f Canezou, by Melbourne—Madame 
Pelerine . : : . F. Butler 2 


Mr. B. Green’s b c Flatcatcher, by Touchstone— 
Decoy ; ; 5 : J. Robinson 3 
Duke of Bedford’s b ¢ Justice to Ireland, by Irish 
Birdcatcher ‘ : : - S. Templeman o 
Mr. B. Green’s b ¢ Assault, by Touchstone 
: Winteringham 
Mr. Parr’s bc Sponge, by Ascot . G. Whitehouse 
Mr. Humphries’ b c Escape, by Lanercost J. Holmes 
Mr. Pedley’s b c Besborough, by Quid. . J. Marson 
Lord Stanley’s gr c Cannibal, by Cain - Marlow 


© © Oo 


Betting—7 to 4 agst. Canezou ; 9 to 4 agst. Surplice; 
7 to 2 agst. Flatcatcher; 9 to 2 agst. Justice to Ireland. 


Time—3m 20s. 


The race of 1848 began with a unique incident, the 
field getting away from the starting-post without orders, 
and the jockeys were each fined £5, with the exception 
of Marson, who had pulled up immediately, and who 
was fined £3. These penalties were subsequently re- 
duced to £3 in the case of the worst offenders, and to HET 
in Marson’s case, and the delinquents were severely 
reprimanded. When the legitimate start was made, 
Surplice won a fine race by a neck from the favourite, 
Canezou (winner of the One Thousand Guineas), Flat- 
catcher (winner of the Two Thousand Guineas) finishing 
several lengths behind. The winner, bred by Lord 
George Bentinck, and foaled in January 1845, was sold 
as a two-year old to Mr. Mostyn, and by him re-sold in 
1847 to Lord Clifden. In 1847 he won the Ham Stakes 
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and a Produce Stakes at Goodwood, and the Municipal 
Stakes at Doncaster, and in 1848 carried off the Blue 
Riband of the Turf at Epsom, the St. Leger at Don- 
caster, and the Grand Duke Michael Stakes at New- 
market. He was not placed in the Cesarewitch of that 
year, and met with little success afterwards. It was 
always a source of great grief to Lord George Bentinck 
that he had not retained possession of Surplice, about 
whom within a few months of his birth he took some heavy 
Derby bets. As a two-year old Surplice met with two 
rather serious accidents--he was so frightened by a 
snowstorm that he attempted to clear a stone wall and 
turned a somersault over it, but without injury, and soon 
afterwards, in being lunged, he slipped and fell in very 
dangerous fashion, but luckily did himself no harm. 
Unlike some of the great cracks, he possessed a very 
equable temper. Value of the stakes, £3,075. 


1849. | 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.--The ST. LEGER STAKES 
of 5osovs. each, h ft, for three-year olds; colts, 
8st 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 300sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third 10o0osovs. The winner paid ro0osovs. towards 
expenses. The St. Leger Course (1 m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(140 subs.) . 
Lord Eglinton’s br c THE FLyinc DutTcHMan, by. 


Bay Middleton—-Barbelle : ; . Marlow 1 
Mr. A. Nichol’s bl c pcg e ga by Touchstone— 
Bee’s Wing. : ; ' A Day 2 


Sir J. Hawley’s bc atin by Wienieenn J. Marson 3 


The Flying Dutchman 2°75 


Lord Clifden’s b c Honeycomb, by Bay Middleton 
Robinson 4 


Mr. Bowes’ b c Thringarth, by Hetman Platoff 
F. Butler o 


Lord Eglinton’s b c Elthiron, by Pantaloon 
J. Cartwright o 


Mr. B. Green’s b c Westow, by Melbourne 
C. Wintringham o 


Mr. Payne’s b c Saucy Dick, by Hetman Platoff 
Flatman o 


Mr. R. H. Nevill’s b c Herbert, by Venison 
S. Rogers o 
Mr. Pedley’s b c Old Dan Tucker, by Picaroon 
S. Templeman o 
Betting—-g to 4 on The Flying Dutchman; 15 
to 1 agst. Nunnykirk and Vatican; 16 to 1 agst. Old 
Dan Tucker; 20 to 1 agst. Thringarth; 35 to 1 agst. 
Herbert; 40 to r agst. Honeycomb; 50 to 1 agst. 
Saucy Dick. 
Time—3m 20s. 


This was one of those events in which there jis 
practically nothing but a dead certainty as to what’s 
going to win. The Flying Dutchman had matters all 
his own way, and won easily by two lengths from 
Nunnykirk (whose last race this was), the latter (winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas in 1849) beating Vatican 
by the same distance. Of the winner and his various 
performances so much has been written that even folk 
who, as a rule, know little of the Turf and its history 
are more or less familiar with his doings. Bred by 
Mr. Vansittart, and foaled at Kirkleatham in the North 
Riding in 1846, he was afterwards sold to the Earl of 
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Eglinton, for whom, under Charles Marlow’s guidance, 
he secured some of the biggest prizes then to be won. 
As a two-year old he carried off the Newmarket July 
Stakes and the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. In 
1849 he won the Derby, beating Nunnykirk, Hotspur, 
Tadmor, and Landgrave; but the victory was only gained 
by a neck, for the ground was heavy in consequence of 
recent continued rain, and The Flying Dutchman dis- 

liked dirt. It was on this occasion that Marlow used 
~ his whip to The Flying Dutchman for the only time in 
their intimate acquaintance. They were then three 
strides from the finishing-post, and the jockey hit his 
mount twice, with the happy result that The Flying 
Dutchman snatched a short neck victory. His run in 
the St. Leger was an easy journey, and he had a still 
easier task in 1850 in-winning the Emperor of Russia’s 
Plate at Ascot by eight lengths. But in 1850 he met 
the reverse from Voltigeur which made both himself and 
the St. Leger winner of that year even more famous 
than before, Voltigeur beating him for the Doncaster 
Cup by half a length, though it should be remembered 
that The Flying Dutchman was decidedly off colour. In 
the spring of 1851 The Flying Dutchman met Voltigeur 
once more. They fought out a match for £1,000 over 
two miles at York, The Flying Dutchman, ridden by 
Marlow, carrying 8st 83lb, and Voltigeur, ridden by 
Flatman, 8st. The result was a reversal of the Cup 
Race at Doncaster, The Flying Dutchman asserting his 
superiority all through and finally winning by a length. 
This was his last appearance on the Turf. He was leased 
to the Rawcliffe Stud Company for a time, but was 
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afterwards sold for £4,000 and taken to France. He 
made no great name as a sire, but there is no doubt 
that he was one of the greatest horses the English Turf 
has ever known, and those who saw him at his best had 
an opinion of his speed and staying power which in- 
creased rather than lessened. Marlow, who rode him in 
all his great engagements, considered that he improved 
as he got older, and had declared of him, when he first 
mounted him for a gallop, that he had “never been on 
such a one before.” Closely associated with The Flying 
Dutchman’s fame and glory, neither of which is likely 
to fade or grow dim, poor Marlow himself, ‘‘ honest as 
the day, but drunken and improvident,” ended his days 
in poverty and died in a workhouse. Value of the stakes, 
£3,330. 
1850. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.--The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 50sovs. each, h Mey AOL three-year olds; colts, 
Sst 7lb; fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse received 300sovs. out of the stakes, and the 
third roo soys. The winner paid 100 sovs. towards 
expenses, and 25 sovs. to the judge. The St. Leger 
Course (1 m 6 fur 132 yds). (95 subs.) 
Lord Zetland’s b c VorticEur, by Voltaire--Martha 
Lynn ‘ , ‘ : : .F. Marson 1 
Mr. Mangan’s ch c Russborongh, by Tearaway-- 
Cruiskeen ; : : : ; . Robinson 2 
Mr. W. Edwards’ na b c¢ Bolingbroke, by John 
o’ Gaunt . ‘ : ; : W. Boyce 3 
Captain Archdall’s br c Windischgratz, by Jeremy 
Diddler_ . : ‘ : 3 : > PY Butler 0 
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Lord Enfield’s b c The Bee Hunter, by Gladiator 
Flatman o 


Mr. H. Hill’s ch c Pitsford, by Epirus . As Day, © 

Mr. Meiklam’s b c The Italian, by Touchstone 
Templeman 

Mr. Watt’s b c Chatterbox, by Magpie. Foley o 


Betting—13 to 8 on Voltigeur; 5 to 2 agst. Pitsford ; 
12 to I each agst. Windischgratz and The Bee Hunter; 
20 to 1 each agst. Russborough and Chatterbox ; 25 to I 
agst. Bolingbroke; 40 to 1 agst. The Italian. 


Time—(dead-heat) 3m 21s, (deciding heat) 3m 24s. 


Voltigeur, after his victory in the Derby at Epsom, 
was a strong favourite for the St. Leger, but he failed 
to shake off Russborough in the event, and _ the 
two passed the post together. When the dead-heat 
was run off the betting was 6 to 4 on Voltigeur, who 
eventually secured the verdict over the Irish-bred horse 
by a length only. Bred by Mr. Stephenson in 1847, 
Voltigeur was not a beauty to look at, and, according to 
‘“The Druid,” his future owner, Lord Zetland, did not 
like his appearance as a colt, and at first would have 
none of him. ‘‘ The Voltaire colts,’’ says ‘‘ The Druid,” 
: “were generally heavy-necked and heavy-fleshed, 
and it was these peculiarities which caused Lord Zet- 
land and others to dislike Voltigeur when Robert Hill 
marked him as a yearling at Doncaster and begged 
his Lordship to have a look at him. When the colt 
came up before Mr. Tattersall, the ‘Take him away’ 
soon boomed forth, as not a soul would bid a hundred 
for him, and he was sent back to his breeder, Mr. 
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Stephenson.” Eventually, however, Voltigeur became 
Lord Zetland’s property. He ran once only as a two- 
year old, winning the Bright Stakes at Richmond. In 
1850, starting at 16 to 1 agst., he won the Derby, 
beating Pitsford (winner of the Two Thousand Guineas 
and of the Great Yorkshire Stakes), Clincher, Mildew, 
and others, and in the same year won the St. Leger, 
defeating Pitsford again, and two days later beat The 
Flying Dutchman in the memorable race for the Don- 
caster Cup. In 1851 he was beaten by The Flying 
Dutchman in what may be termed the return match at 
York, and at the same meeting he had to acknowledge 
another reverse, by Mr. Masterson’s celebrated bay filly, 
Nancy (by Pompey—Hawise), winner of the Chester 
and Goodwood Cups that year, in the race for the York 
and Ainsty Cup. He won a race at the York Spring 
meeting of 1852, but was only placed fifth in the Ascot 
Cup, and after two further reverses at the York August 
meeting he was sent to the stud. Like some other 
famous horses, Voltigeur had a great personal friend, 
the fidus Achates in his case being a cat which used to 
sit on his back so long as he was covered by a sheet, but 
for some curious feline reason would never so recline if 
the sheet was withdrawn. Value of the stakes, £2,000. 
The fact that The Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur 
were engaged in the Doncaster Cup of 1850 gave to 
that race an importance which, for the time being, 
robbed the St. Leger of some of its greater glory. Each 
horse had won the Derby and the St. Leger in their 
respective years, and although Voltigeur had only 
secured the great race of the North after a dead-heat, 
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he had plenty of followers, especially amongst north- 
country enthusiasts. Nevertheless, The Flying Dutch- 
man, in spite of his carrying 8st 12lb against Voltigeur’s 
7st, was looked upon as a certain winner by the vast 
majority of those interested. ‘‘ The eager layers of odds, 
at the rate of 6 to 1, on the four-year old, were un- 
aware” (says the author of a very interesting account 
of the race which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
1882, in an article referring to Marlow’s death) ‘that 
for the first time in his life The Flying Dutchman had 
refused his food, and was unusually irritable when 
brought out to exercise. With more ostentation than 
sagacity, Fobert (Lord Eglinton’s trainer) gave the horse 
on Thursday the most tremendous gallop that perhaps 
was ever taken over the Doncaster Cup course, a gallop 
of which ‘The Druid’ never ceased to speak. When 
the eventful moment approached, The Flying Dutchman, 
contrary to his wont, was unusually fidgety at the starting- 
post, and Fobert, as he held his horse’s rein, gave Marlow 
strict orders to wait upon the three-year old until they 
had got round the Red House corner and were within 
six furlongs of home. Unfortunately, the jockey was in 
the condition, depicted by Burns, of one ‘ O’er all the 
ills of life victorious.’ He had, however, enough self- 
balance left to know that he was bestriding a great horse, 
_and, utterly regardless of Fobert’s orders, he exclaimed, 
as the flag fell, ‘I’ll show them what I have got under 
me to-day!’ There are many still living who have been 
familiar with horse-races for 50 years, and who have not 
yet forgotten the pace at which The Flying Dutchman 
made the running as he passed the Stand for the first 
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time. Round the turn they flew and up the hill, The 
Flying Dutchman still leading, until the Red House was 
near. Beautifully ridden by Nat (Flatman), Voltigeur 
followed a couple of lengths behind his leader, until a 
little below the distance, when the three-year old closed 
with his hitherto invincible rival. Then, to his amaze- 
ment, The Flying Dutchman’s jockey, sobered by the in- 
tensity of his excitement, discovered that there was no 
steel left in the wonderful animal beneath him. To this 
hour, the spectacle presented by Lord Eglinton, as, pale 
with emotion, he leant against the wall of the Jockey 
Club Stand, has not faded from the memory of those 
who sympathetically looked on.” There were similar 
spectacles close by. The Flying Dutchman’s backers, 
according to an eye-witness, ‘‘ wandered about pale and 
silent as marble statues”; a species of paralysis seemed 
to have fallen upon the crowd; men could not com- 
prehend that the mighty horse had at last been beaten. 
Marlow, sober enough by that time, one guesses, stood 
weeping bitterly near the weighing-house; at his side 
stood Lord Eglinton, ‘ pale as ashes,”’ endeavouring to 
comfort him. But there were also some scenes of jubi- 
lation. The eye-witness just alluded to says that such 
a night of jollity was never seen in Doncaster before, 
and that the inns were crammed out to the kitchens, 
wherein the jubilators, “ with eyes solemnly fixed ceiling- 
wards,” danced with the cooks and the kitchen-maids. 
The joy of the North Riding men was of a quality which 
none but themselves could conceive. A Richmond man 
who had backed Voltigeur for the double event was 
asked if he wasn’t going to bed. “Gor to bed, indeed!” 
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he cried, with honest indignation; ‘‘ you aren’t ‘alf a 
mon! Wha’d gor to bed when Voltigeur’s woon t’ 
Leger and t’ Coop!” 

When discomposing events like these occur, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the poet with a 
passion for the Turf should rise to the occasion. In 
Mr. Taunton’s monumental work, ‘‘ Celebrated Race- 
horses,’ occurs the following poetical account of the 
Race for the Doncaster Cup between Voltigeur and 
The Flying Dutchman :— 


The Turf’s Own Regulars seem uncommon blithe and gay ; 

And Yorkshiremen are flocking into Doncaster to-day : 

. On the tongues of all, from card-men to the son of Royal Guelph,* 
Is heard, “Who beats the Dutchman must be Beelzebub + himself.” 


So thought the hosts at Ascot, as past the chair he flew, 

Some ten lengths first, and well-nigh burst the heart of Canezou ; 
Lord Zetland, and Job Marsen too, the maxim dared to doubt, 
The colt at Aske his power can task, and put his pride to rout. 


“Hold!” quoth Lord Eglinton ; “Ye Yorkshire sceptics, know 
The Flying Dutchman ne’er shall strike the Tartan to a foe; 
For two full seasons not one steed his prowess dared to stem, 
And your Voltigeur he’ll vanquish as he did the whole of them.” 


Then thus outspake Lord Zetland—“ Old time and fate, I trow, 
Are weaving Leger garlands for my Derby-Winner’s brow ; 
That o’er, fling down the gauntlet, and I will take it up; 
Old England against Scotland, and the prize shall be the Cup.” 


The second bell is ringing ; by the rails the crowd comes crushing ; 

Up the Grand Stand stairs the Bulls and Bears by myriads are 
rushing : 

“Four to one upon the Dutchman!” is heard amid the hum 

Of scores of voices that proclaim the welcome words, “ They 
come !” 


* Lord Adolphus Fitz-Clarence. 
+ Evidently intended by the poet to be pronounced Beel-zy-bub. 
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First, Fobert leads the favourite; while, close upon his rear, 
Stalks lanky Jack; while James, the black, acts as a pioneer : 
’Mid air the dusky digits of that sporting exile float ; 

A cut-away enfolds his form, a Tartan tie his throat. 


On Bobby Hill and Voltigeur, as guard of honour waits 
The stalwart Richmond farrier who fitted on his plates ; 
To tempt him, though the puissant Kings of Europe should combine, 
~ He wouldn’t prick his champion for a Californian mine. 


Nat puts him in a canter! why, e’en a child could know him: * 
For see! how workman-like he tucks his hinder legs behind him :* 
A cracker from the distance The Flying Dutchman shoots, 

Giving the crowd a sample of the Ascot seven-leagued boots. 


But there were three who pointedly his winning chance deride ; 

Says Billy Oates, “I can’t say why, but I do not like his stride Ee 

“This time of year, fresh young-uns here, for Cup-luck know no 
bounds,” 

John Day declares, while Popham swears he “can’t give nineteen 
pounds,” 


Now Marlow finds, to his dismay, his temper’s not too sweet ; 

As if there reigns, throughout his veins, the prescience of defeat— 
Like Kirby’s “Lazy Lanercost,” the young-un coolly lags, 

Nor cares to budge an inch till—“ Down go both the Flags !” 


“Hats off! Hats off!” the Dutchman leads, and isn’t he just 
flying ! 

While Voltigeur pulls double, and six lengths off is lying: 

Why, all the way from ’Merica ’tis well-nigh worth the trip, 

Without a penny on the race : “ Zounds ! there goes Flatman’s whip.” + 


Their rapid movement o’er the flat does many a keen eye follow ; 

The crack leads still, and skims the hill as blithely as a swallow— 

“Ten to one upon the Dutchman !—Volti will never catch him, 

He certainly will distance him! what horse on earth can match 
him ?” 


* There appears to be something faulty about the rhyme here, 
but this is in accordance with the version quoted by Mr. Taunton. One 
might suggest that ‘“‘know him” and “ below him,” or “mind him” 
and ‘‘ behind him” had sounded better. 

1 Tradition has it that Voltigeur’s jockey lost his whip as they passed 
the Stand the first time. 
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They’re whizzing o’er the T. Y.C., and either scorns to flinch; 

They’ve passed the Champagne starting-post, neither gaining an 
inch. 

“The Dutchman! in a canter! Nat can’t get up! But wait; 

Nat’s bringing up the young-un; they’ve past the Intack-gate !” 


“Nat’s catching him; the young-un wins!” now falls on Marlow’s 
ear. 

The Blacklock stride, he dared deride, is thundering in his rear: 

The weight now tells; he’s reached his girths! he wins, the crack 
is done; 

They’ve. passed the chair! for young Voltaire* up goes the wel- 
come I. 


The ring stands pale; forth speeds the tale, which sundry doubts 
inspire, 

From east to west, from north to south, it travels o’er the wire ; 

From Richmond unto Middleham this message quickly passed— 

“Your conqueror of conquerors has bowed his head at last.” 


But now mark how the poet, laudably anxious to 
be fair to everybody, voices in immortal verse the 
challenge of the faithful who cherished in their hearts 
the sacred belief in The Flying Dutchman :— 


Ye backers of Aske’s Voltigeur, boast not too much his strength ! 

Though The Flying Dutchman lost the race, ’twas but by halfa 
length ; 

Doubt as ye will, his heart is still as strong as Spanish steel, 

And o’er Knavesmire ’gainst that verdict he will enter an appeal. 


Eh, sirs! what a demoralising influence the much- 
-abused sport of kings must have when it makes a man 
prefer an ounce of this delightful doggerel to a ton’s 
weight of modern poetry! 

* Lest the innocent reader may suspect that the bard has here been 


sacrificing to the exigencies of rhyme, it may be explained that Voltigeur 
was the son of Voltaire, and therefore in a sense Voltaire the younger. 
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CHAPTER VII 


F all the folk who have been closely concerned 
() with the St. Leger, none, perhaps, have a better 
claim to be written about in connection with its history 
than John Scott, who in his time trained no less than 
16 of its winners, one of which, Impérieuse, winner 
in 1857, was his own property. Born at Chippenham, 
Wiltshire, in 1794, John Scott’s connection with the 
Turf began while he was quite a child, and lasted until 
his death in 1871. When he was only 14 years of 
age he was entrusted by his father, himself a trainer, 
with a mare named Tenbones, which he was to take 
from Oxford to Blandford, ride her in a race for a 
£50 plate, and then sell her. He took the mare to 
Blandford, rode her himself, won the race, sold Ten- 
bones for £50, and went home with the £100 safely 
buttoned in his pocket. A few years later he went to 
James Croft at Middleham, and from that time forward 
he was so closely associated with Yorkshire that few 
people during the later period of his long career had 
any notion that he was of south-country origin. He 
began training on his own account at Black Hambledon 
in 1815, and was subsequently trainer for Mr. Houlds- 
worth at Rockhill for some years; but in 1825 he was 
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able to buy the Whitewall Stables at Malton, and there 
he began his great work. He soon met with great 
success as regards his St. Leger candidates, for he 
trained three consecutive winners in Matilda, The 
Colonel, and Rowton, and out of the shankbone of the 
latter caused to be fashioned the handle of a carving 
knife, which he was very fond of using. The rest of 
his long career was a constant succession of triumphs 
—he turned out 16 winners of the St. Leger in the 
three horses just named, and in Don John, Charles XII., 
Launcelot, Satirist, The Baron, Newminster, West 
Australian, Saucebox, Warlock, Impérieuse, Gamester, 
and The Marquis; six winners of the Derby in 
Miindig, Attila, Cotherstone, Daniel O’Rourke, West 
Australian, and Ellington; and nine winners of the 
Oaks in Cyprian, Industry, Ghuznee, The Princess, 
Iris, Songstress, Marchioness, Summerside, and Queen 


Bertha. ‘‘In his diagnosis of the animal entrusted to 
his charge, no trainer,’ remark the authors of the 
Badminton Library ‘“‘ Racing,’ ‘‘ever had a clearer 


vision than the ‘ Wizard of the North.’ His preparation 
of three-year olds and of old horses when he wished 
them to go to the post in first-rate form was admirable, 
and alone among trainers he never allowed his Derby 
or St. Leger favourite to gallop on the day before the 
race.’ John Scott was one of the last of the pictur- 
esque figures which were once frequently met with on 
race-courses—according to ‘“‘ Thormanby,” he used to 
make his appearance in a broad-brimmed hat, black 
coat, drab knee-breeches and gaiters, and _ spotlessly 
white handkerchief—a typical picture of the old-fashioned 
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Englishman of the earlier years of the century in which 
he lived. | 
Another picturesque figure of Scott’s period was the 
late Earl of Glasgow, of whom ‘“‘Thormanby”’ in his 
“Kings of the Turf” gives some amusing and curious 
anecdotes in connection with the St. Leger. As Lord 
Kelburne, he made his first acquaintance with racing 
matters under the tutelage of Sir William Maxwell, the 
owner of Filho da Puta, winner of the St. Leger in 
1815. When that event happened, Sir William signal- 
ised the depth of his joy and the exuberance of his 
emotion by breaking every mirror in the “ Reindeer” 
Inn in the High Street at Doncaster, and then 
expressing his sorrow that there were no more to 
break. From Sir William Lord Glasgow appears to 
have learnt a good many habits and customs of the 
joyous order—he could stow away twice as many bottles 
of claret after dinner as ‘the three-bottle men of a 
previous age disposed of in port, and he was one of the 
most reckless and daring bettors that ever laid a penny 
on or against a horse. At the “ Star ” Inn in Doncaster 
in 1823, he offered 25 to 1 in hundreds against Brutan- 
dorf for the St. Leger, and then repeated the offer in 
thousands. Jerry won him £17,000 on the St. Leger of 
1824; he lost £27,000 on Mameluke’s defeat by Matilda 
three years later. He offered to lay Lord George Ben- 
tinck £90,000 to £30,000 against Gaper for the Derby 
of 1843, and he backed Dare Devil to win him £50,000 
for the St. Leger. He never won any event of any great 
consequence, save the Two Thousand Guineas, which 
General Peel secured for him in 1864, afterwards finishing 
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second to Blair Athol for the Derby and the St. Leger, 
but he spent enormous sums of money in breeding and 
training. He hated to give his horses a name; he would 
sometimes have his stud tried, and would shoot the 
worst of them there and then; he was nervous and 
irritable and dangerous to approach, but kindly and 
generous to a fault, and may justly be summed up in 
the words of ‘‘The Druid” as having been ‘ with all his 
foibles . . . a glorious old landmark to the Turf.” 
Vastly different to the Earl of Glasgow was Sir 
Joseph Hawley, winner of the St. Leger of 1869, who 
in his time was soldier, bookworm, scientist, philologist, 
and sportsman. His colours -were registered in 1844, 
and he gained his first considerable success in 1847, 
when Miami carried off the Oaks for him, In 1851 he 
and his partner, Mr, Stanley (afterwards Sir J. M. 
Stanley Errington), won the Derby with Teddington, 
and shocked the older-fashioned supporters of the Turf 
by presenting Marson, Teddington’s jockey, with £2,000 
for his fine riding. It was over this Derby that Davies, 
the bookmaker, lost £100,000, and paid every penny of 
it by settling day. It was Sir Joseph’s great hope to 
win the St. Leger that year with Aphrodite, but there 
were John Scott and Newminster to contend with, and 
the winner of the One Thousand Guineas was beaten. 
_ 1851, however, was an extraordinarily lucky year for the 
popular baronet, and so were the years 1858, 1867, and 
1868, but he did not succeed in carrying off the St, 
Leger until 1869, though he had in the meantime won 
the Derby on four occasions, and had seen his colours 
carried to victory in a long list of important events, 
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It is a somewhat curious example of the apparent 
inconsistency of human nature that Sir Joseph Hawley, 
at the end of his Turf career, turned reformer on the 
subject of heavy betting, and that he who quite recently 
had taken £40,000 to £600 about each of the fillies he 
had entered for the Derby, should have begun a crusade 
against the wickedness of plunging. He put forward 
other proposals of a more definite nature for the reform 
of racing matters, and was disappointed that they did 
not find favour; but these things are not of so much 
interest as the actual facts of his extraordinarily fortunate 
career on the Turf, or as the examples of the generosity 
with which he treated his Turf servants, and of which 
nothing was more characteristic than his gift to Wells 
of the stakes of the Derby which that jockey won on 
Blue Gown. 

Although he only twice won the St. Leger during a 
career extending well over 30 years, Mr. James Merry 
had an acquaintance of a singularly fortunate nature with 
Doncaster, for it was here that he secured that very fine 
horse, Thormanby, for 350gs., after the future Derby 
winner of 1860 had been vainly offered as a yearling in 
the sale rings. Mr, Merry’s winnings in stakes and bets 
over Thormanby’s success amounted to nearly £50,000. 
He had previously carried off the St. Leger with Sun- 
beam in 1858, and he nearly won it again when Buck- 
stone finished second to The Marquis in 1862. His 
greatest year was 1873, when Doncaster won the Derby 
for him, and Marie Stuart supplemented the triumph by 
securing the Oaks and the St. Leger. When he broke 
up his establishment two years later, Mr. Merry sold the 
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mare to Mr. Crawfurd for 3,500gs.; the Derby winner 
was sold to Robert Peck for £10,000 gs., and subsequently 
resold to the Duke of Westminster for 14,000 gs. 
Altogether Mr. Merry had had a highly successful career, 
and though he is said to have been an exceedingly igno- 
rant and ill-informed man, he must, as “‘ Thormanby ” 
observes, have possessed ‘‘a rich latent vein of shrewd, 
north-country, common sense in him, or he would never 
have developed into the sagacious and successful breeder 
of race-horses that he afterwards became.”’ 

No greater contrast between owners—so far, at any 
rate, as betting on their own horses is concerned— 
could possibly exist than that which was afforded by 
the example of Viscount Falmouth, who, unlike the 
Colonel Mellishes, the Lord George Bentincks, and the 
Sir Joseph Hawleys, never wagered a penny about racing 
matters in his life, save on the solitary occasion when 
he bet Mrs. Scott an even sixpence that Queen Bertha 
would not win the Oaks. Originally running his horses 
under the name of “ Mr. Valentine,’”’ and training with 
John Scott at Whitewall, Lord Falmouth’s first great 
success was in 1862, when Hurricane won the One 
Thousand Guineas for him. Queen Bertha, in whom 
he had no confidence, but whom Scott and his wife 
believed in firmly, won him the Oaks in 1863 and ran 
_.second to Lord Clifden for the St. Leger. Between 
that year and 1870 Lord Falmouth met with no great 
success, and it was more by good luck than great form 
that Kingcraft, a very moderate animal, won the Derby 
for him in the last-named year. But after that he won 
race after race, some of his horses carrying all before 
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them. All the classic races fell to his credit on more 
than one occasion, and most of the more important 
races of that period were also won at one time or 
another by horses carrying the black jacket, white 
sleeves, and red cap which the late Fred Archer sO 
constantly donned. When he broke up his stud in 1884 
the twenty-four horses in training fetched £36,420, while 
his breeding stud brought nearly £76,000. From the 
beginning of his racing career until the end he netted 
in stakes about £300,000, his greatest year being 1878, 
when £38,000 was placed to his credit. As a breeder 
he held strongly to the theory that the mare has more 
to do with producing the best stock than the horse, and 
his own wonderful success justified him in advancing it. 
He will always be remembered in the history of the 
English Turf as one of the very few men who loved 
racing for itself alone, who never dreamed of betting on 
the chances of his horses, and as the straightest owner 
that ever sent a horse to the post. 

Very different to the record of Viscount Falmouth 
is that of the Marquis of Hastings, who, like Colonel 
Mellish in the early years of the century, ‘‘ took hold” 
in almost unparalleled fashion. His father cared for 
nothing but hunting, but his mother was a born gambler 
who sought her pleasures at the roulette-table of the 
places across seas rather than on the Turf. The Marquis 
himself got to work early and got things over fairly 
quickly. He began pretty badly by being swindled—no 
other word for it—out of £13,500 for Kangaroo, a horse 
that never did anything, and wound up as a common 
cab-hack. Yet he had judgment, and he had some 
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good horses, no better proof of which is wanted than 
the fact that his Turf winnings in stakes amounted to 
£10,000 in 1864; to £12,000 in 1866 ; and to over £30,000 
in 1867. He won the Cambridgeshire with Ackworth in 
1864, and the Goodwood Cup with The Duke in 1866, 
and The Earl carried off the Grand Prix de Paris for 
him in the following year. Over the Cesarewitch won 
by Lecturer he netted no less than £75,000, and he 
used to boast that if he could only have kept a clear 
head he could have made a big annual income out of 
betting. But if a man will not keep a clear head, and 
if he will persist in going the pace as the last Marquis 
of Hastings did, there can be only one end. It came to 
him with the swiftness which Fate is sometimes merciful 
enough to put on. Most people have heard the story 
of how he ran away with Lady Florence Paget, who 
was just about to marry Mr. Chaplin, in 1864; of how 
three years later Mr. Chaplin won the Derby with 
Hermit; and of how the Marquis of Hastings laid and 
laid and laid against his former rival’s horse until he 
stood to lose over £100,000. Lose it he did, and pay it 
he did, but he had to sell his estate of Loudoun to be 
able to do it. Another loss came at the Newmarket 
October Meeting of the same year, when he lost £50,000 
on Lady Elizabeth, his two-year-old filly whom he had 


- backed to win the Middle Park Plate, and who finished 


a poor fifth, He still paid all he could, everything 
going to meet the demands of the bookmakers, but it 
was all of no avail, and he was proclaimed a defaulter. 
He came to Doncaster, sick and lame, for the St. Leger of 
1868. The Earl, subject of scandal in respect to the Derby, 
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was scratched for the great race of the North; its owner, 
once, as ‘The Druid” terms him, “a perfect Cocker” 
in the betting-ring, was an object of suspicion if not of 
absolute hatred to the bookmakers, and all the “glory” 
was gone out of him. He was seen, utterly broken in 
mind and body, at Newmarket a month later; within 
another month he was dead at the age of twenty-six. 

It has not been reserved solely to Englishmen to 
carry off the great honours of the sport which was once 
peculiarly English. It would have seemed a strange 
and probably an unbelievable thing to our great-grand- 
fathers of Yorkshire blood if anyone had told them 
that a French horse would one day win the St. Leger, 
and that American horses and American jockeys would 
be seen on the Town Moor. Perhaps we, being a 
phlegmatic people, did not lose our heads quite so 
much over Gladiateur as our neighbours across the 
Channel did, but his performances in 1865 caused a 
stir here which would not have been aroused, say, if 
the unlucky Holocauste had won the Triple Crown a few 
years ago. A French owner and a French horse to 
win the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger!—that was an unprecedented event in the 
history of the English Turf, and one likely to make a 
stir. But Count de Lagrange had been preparing steadily 
for this consummation, and steady preparation almost 
invariably means success. Induced to become an owner 
by the Earl of Pembroke, he bought M. Aumont’s stud 
in 1855, and in 1860 sent Dangu over to try for the 
Derby, in which he was placed fourth to Thormanby. 
He won the Criterion Stakes with Hospodar in 1862, 
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and the Woodcote Stakes and the Criterion with Fille 
de l’Air in 1863. Fille de l’Air failed altogether in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, but she won the Oaks 
in.1864. Then came the great year—the year in which, 
according to our excitable neighbours, the shame of 
Waterloo was wiped off the slate with a very heavy 
sponge. Gladiateur, after winning the Clearwell Stakes 
in 1864, went into his winter quarters lame. When he 
emerged into public view next spring he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and followed it up by winning the 
Derby, whereupon most Frenchmen not only went mad 
with enthusiasm, but became so extremely English as to 
go to the length of roasting oxen in public, for all the 
world like well-regulated squires, parsons, and villagers 
in Zummerzet or Yarkshire. What happened when he 
won -the Grand Prix de Paris is not known sufficiently 
to Englishmen to allow them to write of it. He came 
north and won the St. Leger, and at Doncaster, as 
elsewhere, there was some grumbling about his age. 
Out of him Count de Lagrange secured £26,000 in eight 
races. With Doncaster the Count had a fairly gratify- 
ing connection, for he won another St. Leger with 
Rayon d’Or in 1879, and also provided the winner. of 
a Doncaster Cup (during the time that his horses were 
leased to M. Lefevre because of the exigencies of the 
Franco-Prussian War) in Dutch. Skater, = won that 
much-coveted trophy in 1872. 

Neither Prince Soltykoff nor Prince Batiliyany, great 
sportsmen-that they were, figure in the list of names of 
owners who have won the St. Leger, and Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, who followed Count de Lagrange as the 
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next “foreigner” in that list, was as much entitled to 
be called an Englishman as a man not actually English 
in origin can well be. A true sportsman, his great 
wealth enabled him to breed some fine horses, and it 
was very welcome to the racing world when Favonius 
(then known as the Zephyr colt) won the Derby of 
1871. The victory of Hannah in the Oaks two days 
later was still more popular, for the Derby and Oaks 
had only been won in one year by the same owner on 
three occasions. Hannah’s victory in the St. Leger pro- 
duced one of the famous “ Northern roars” of which 
Sir F. H. Doyle speaks, but it was perhaps as much 
due to the sportsmanlike qualities of her owner as to 
anything -else. There were to be no more Rothschild 
names on the list until Mr. Leopold de Rothschild won 
the St. Leger of rg0r with Doricles, but in the mean- 
time Baron de Hirsch, another Teuton, provided some 
life and interest with La Filéche, a filly by St. Simon 
out of Quiver, for whom he gave 5,000 gs. as a yearling 
at the memorable Hampton Court sale of 1890. Beaten 
a head by Sir Hugo for the Derby of 1892, La Fléche 
reversed the verdict in the St. Leger, and had in the 
meantime won the Oaks. All her winnings, and indeed 
all the winnings of the great millionaire who only 
began racing at all because his only son had been fond 
of the sport and had had a small stud in England previous 
to his death—went to charities ; and, as “Thormanby ” 
remarks, “‘many persons to whom theoretically the Turf 
is an abomination, would gladly have seen the Baron’s 
career as a Turfite indefinitely prolonged.” 

- We.have become so familiar with American owners, 
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horses, and jockeys now-a-days that we should almost 
feel strange without them; but it is not yet half a 
century ago that Mr. Ten Broeck came over here as a 
sort of sporting Columbus, and finally settled down 
and formed a stud under the auspices of Admiral Rous. 
He was accompanied by an American trainer and 
American jockeys, and he met with his first success in 
the Cesarewitch with an American-bred mare Prioress, 
after a dead-heat with El Hakim and Queen Bess. Mr. 
Ten Broeck won several of the more important races in 
his time, but he failed to secure any of the classic 
events, though Paris ran second to General Peel for 
the Two Thousand Guineas of 1863. Eighteen years later, 
however, American methods triumphed on the English 
Turf in singularly brilliant and decisive fashion, Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard, aided by a cute Yankee trainer, Jacob Pincus, 
securing the Derby and the St. Leger with Iroquois, a 
direct descendant of West Australian. Iroquois made 
no great show as a two-year old, but there was no mis- 
taking his cleverness in 1881, when he began the season 
by finishing second to Peregrine in the race for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. And yet, in the opinion of most 
authorities, there was a much greater American-bred 
horse present on the English Turf that year in Mr. 
Keene’s Foxhall, who carried off the Grand Prix de 
Paris, the Cesarewitch, and the Cambridgeshire, but 
was not entered for the classic events. ‘‘ Had Foxhall 
been entered for the three great English classic three- 
year-old races, the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger,” says “‘ Thormanby,” “‘it is not too much to 
say that he would have won the Triple Crown, for he 
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was undoubtedly the best horse of his age then running 
either in England or France.” Since the victory of 
Iroquois no other American-owned horse has won the 
St. Leger; but in spite of the personal popularity of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild there were a good many folk 
on the Town Moor in 1901 who would have felt rather 
more than pleased if Mr. Whitney’s Volodyovski had 
repeated his Derby triumph and carried off the great 
race of the north country. 

During the last fifteen years of the nineteenth century 
there were four owners of St. Leger winners whose suc- 
cesses were immensely popular, not only amongst racing 
folk, but all over the country. For more reasons than 
one it became almost a matter for personal congratula- 
tion to know that the great events of the Turf had been 
carried off by the late Duke of Westminster, by the Duke 
of Portland, by the Earl of Rosebery, and by the then 
Prince of Wales. It may be that a certain amount of 
glamour attaches to names like these, and that people 
are impressed by them into showing unusual enthusiasm ; 
but the real reason of the popularity of such owners is 
that which made the late Lord Falmouth so popular— 
the public feels an entire confidence in all that is done 
under their names. The possession of vast wealth by 
an owner of race-horses means equally vast advantage 
in every way to everybody—a fact which has been 
abundantly proved by the racing careers of the late 
Duke of Westminster and the present Duke of Portland. 
The Duke of Westminster set out by giving 14,000 gs. 
for Doncaster, winner of the Derby of 1873, and he 
subsequently bought Bend Or, one of Doncaster’s sons, 
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from General Pearson. He won his first Derby with 
Bend Or in 1880, Robert the Devil, who subsequently 
beat his rival and won the St. Leger of the same year, 
being beaten by a head. Bend Or’s greatness may be 
imagined from the fact that he gave Foxhall 34lb in 
the City and Suburban and beat him easily; but even 
his greatness was eclipsed by that of his son Ormonde, 
usually considered to be the greatest horse of the 
century. From Ormonde sprang Orme, whose career 
was full of curious alternations of disaster and 
brilliant success, and whose victory in the Eclipse 
Stakes in 1892 provoked an almost unprecedented scene 
of enthusiasm, and from Orme sprang Flying Fox, 
winner of the Triple Crown of 1899. Of Ormonde’s 
career, of his appearance at the Duke of Westminster’s 
garden party at Grosvenor House during the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887, of his being fed with sugar and 
flowers there by the greatest of the land, cf his behaving 
under these circumstances ‘like a perfect gentleman,” 
and of his ultimate sale for a record price, enough has 
been written to fill a volume. In him the Duke of 
Westminster owned one of the finest horses ever known, 
and one of the most attractive. 

Between the Jubilee year just mentioned and 1894, 
the Duke of Portland had a series of successes not often 
paralleled in the annals of the Turf. His colours were 
first seen in 1881, and it was a somewhat curious 
coincidence that his first considerable success was when 
Mowerina won the Portland Plate for him at Doncaster 
in the September of that year. He was something more 
than fortunate in purchasing St. Simon as a two-year old 
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for 1,600 gs. Never appearing in any of the classic 
events, but never defeated in those in which he was 
seen, and declared by Matthew Dawson to be “the best 
animal he ever had under his care,” St. Simon was early 
sent to the stud, where his success has been almost un- 
equalled. At first the most distinguished of his progeny 
were on the -female side—Memoir, Signorina, La Fléche, 
and Amiable being most prominent—but since then he 
has sired St. Frusquin, Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee, 
and his winning descendants have already won an 
enormous amount of money. Following this fortunate 
transaction came the Duke of Portland’s great run—not 
of luck, but of honest success. Between 1887 and 1894 
he secured the Two Thousand Guineas twice, the One 
Thousand twice, the Derby twice, the St. Leger twice, 
the Oaks twice, and the Eclipse Stakes once, while races 
of less importance fell to him in happy regularity. In 
1888 and 1889 he had a series of marvellous successes 
with Donovan, who, as a two-year old, won no less 
than: £16,487 15s. in stakes, and in the following year 
earned in the same way £38,666 155s., making a total for 
the two years of £55,154 10s. The-entire total of the 
Duke’s winnings on the Turf must have been enormous 
during the period just alluded to; but after 1894 a period 
of non-success, or what seemed so after the extraordinary 
brilliancy of the previous eight years, set in, and the 
familiar colours were not seen so often first past the post 
as they had been. gy 

There is a legend—or a quite true story—to the 
effect that the Earl of Rosebery when a boy announced 
his intention of becoming Prime Minister and winning 
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the Derby before he reached the age of fifty. He set to 
work to accomplish the last-named of these eminently 
laudable ambitions at an early age, for he was only 
twenty-one when his horse Ladas ran unplaced in the 
Derby of 1869, won by Pretender. Soon afterwards 
events occurred which threatened to dissever the Earl 
and the Turf for ever. Some unpleasant person, who 
had probably lost five shillings, made certain remarks 
ina public print on the running of one of Lord Rose- 
bery’s horses, and the Earl was so much put out by the 
circumstance that he immediately sold off his stud, and 
foreswore the sport of kings for ever and a day.  For- 
tunately, it was—almost literally—only for a day. By 
1870 Lord Rosebery had another stud in training, and 
had become a member of the Jockey Club. In 1873 he 
won the Gimcrack Stakes at York; in 1874 the City and 
Suburban at Epsom; in 1876 he stood third on the list 
of winning owners. Right onwards to 1894 he met with 
considerable success; but 1894 itself saw Lord Rose- 
bery’s ambitions realised. He became Prime Minister 
in March; he won the Derby in June. Few of the 
thousands who congregated on Epsom Downs on that 
eventful day to witness Ladas’ victory knew that a quite 
unknown Ladas had run over the same course in Lord 
Rosebery’s name five-and-twenty years before. What 
most folk did know was that all the world and his wife 
had come there to see a very popular Prime Minister 
win the Derby, and when Ladas, who started at g to 2 
on, wound up affairs by winning easily by a length and 
a half, such a scene ensued as Epsom Downs had never 
witnessed before, and was not to witness again until the 
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Prince of Wales won the Derby with Persimmon. How 
Ladas was beaten in the St. Leger by Throstle, after one 
of the fastest races ever run for the stakes up to then, 
is a story which is fresh in men’s minds; it was not 
until the following year that Lord Rosebery won the 
great Doncaster event with Sir Visto, who had already 
carried off the: Derby. 

It is only 15 years since King Edward VII., as Prince 
of Wales, won his first victory on the flat, though his 
colours, “ purple body with gold braid, scarlet sleeves, 
and black velvet cap with gold fringe,” were registered 
as far back as 1875. They were occasionally seen under 
National Hunt Rules, but the Prince’s first success in 
flat racing—a success, it should be remembered, which 
came after a long series of failures—was at Sandown 
Park in 1886, when Counterpane, by Hermit out of 
Patchwork, ridden by the late Fred Archer, won a maiden 
plate. Three weeks afterwards Counterpane dropped 
dead after passing the post in the race for the Stockbridge 
Cup—an occurrence which might have looked to some 
owners like a bad omen. Indeed, the Prince’s fortunes 
as an owner remained on the dark side until 1894, when 
Florizel II., by St. Simon out of Perdita II., began to 
make a vast difference in his record. Unfit as a two- 
year old, Florizel II, had some success in his next year’s 
engagements, his best performances being at Ascot, where 
he pulled off two races, worth in the aggregate £2,250. 
As a four-year old he won the Goodwood Cup, the Man- 
chester Cup, and five other events, and was only defeated 
once, After running in the Ascot Cup next year he went 
to the stud, where he has already sired Volodyovski 
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(winner of the Derby, 1901), Doricles (winner of the 
St. Leger, 1gor), and Floriform. But Florizel II., 
although he brought the first principal success to the 
Prince’s colours, was quickly eclipsed by his younger 
brother, Persimmon, who on his first appearance 4s a 
two-year old in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot convinced 
most people that in him they saw the winner of the next 
year’s Derby. He won the Richmond Stakes at Good- 
wood, but was beaten by St. Frusquin and Omladina in 
the Middle Park Plate, for which he was obviously not 
fit. He reversed this decision, however, when he and 
St. Frusquin met for the Derby next year. There had 
been some disquieting rumours about him, and more 
than one authority openly doubted his ability to win, 
but win he did, amidst the wildest scené of enthusiasm 
which has ever been seen on Epsom Downs. No one 
who witnessed it will ever forget the spectacle of the 
Prince leading his horse back, -nor the sound of the 
cheering which seemed like to rend the heavens. Beaten 
by. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s fine horse again in the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, Persimmon was made ready 
for the St. Leger, his victory in which was productive 
of another scene of wild enthusiasm. Three weeks later 
he won the Jockey Club Stakes, after which he was put 
by for the winter with the idea of saving him for the 
Ascot Cup and the Eclipse Stakes, both of which he won 
‘with ease. Four years after Persimmon’s great doings 
as a three-year old, the Prince (who in the meantime 
had won another Derby with Thais, a mare who sub- 
sequently had a very disappointing career) carried off the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, 
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with Diamond Jubilee, another son of St. Simon, who 
will be remembered as one of the best winners and 
worst-tempered horses that ever went on a course. The 
victories of Diamond Jubilee in 1900 were as popular as 
those of Persimmon in 1896, or as the reappearance of 
the royal colours will be in 1902. No better sportsman 
than the King ever ran a horse; no owner ever perse- 
vered more confidently against a long run of poor fortune 
to be more generously rewarded in the end. 
“Thormanby,” in his work “ Kings of the Turf” remarks 
that while the names of owners, of horses, and of jockeys 
are familiar enough in the ears and on the lips of the 
public, the names of trainers are not so familiar, and are, 
indeed, scarcely known. Nothing is more true, and yet 
the trainer of a great race-horse deserves perhaps more 
praise than anybody who has aught to do with its career 
and its successes. Of the men who have trained winners 
of the St. Leger during the last half-century enough might 
be written to fill a bookshelf of considerable dimensions— 
~so much, indeed, has been written that it seems almost 
unnecessary to mention names which are familiar enough 
to the student of sporting literature, however unknown 
they may be to the ordinary man. Since 1860 the great 
names in the training world are those of the Dawsons— 
Matthew, Joseph and John, of William I’Anson, Thomas 
Jennings, Alexander Taylor, the Days—John and William, 
John Osborne, Goater, Thomas Wadlow, James Dover, 
Thomas Brown, John Porter, Robert Peck, Richard 
Marsh, and Joseph Cannon, while during the last few 
years quite a new school, and an extensive one, has 
sprung up, of whose doings the historian of some future 
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date may more fittingly speak. As to which of all these 
great lights of the training world, the men who prepared 
the winners of the great events, and who must needs 
have known many an anxious moment during their work, 
was greatest of all, it seems invidious to distinguish. 
Yet there is a passage in the Badminton “ Racing ” which 
one may quote without fear of offence or of giving undue 
praise. “It is now more than half a century,” remark 
the authors of that invaluable book, “‘ since Matthew 
Dawson accompanied Lord Kelburne’s Pathfinder from 
Gulhane in Scotland to Epsom, where the colt ran 
unplaced for the Derby of 1840. From that day to 
this the same experienced trainer has been actively and 
laboriously engaged in the pursuit of a profession which 
has brought him abundant laurels, and crowned him with 
as many triumphs as ever fell to any of his predecessors 
or contemporaries. To enumerate the winners of the 
Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, Two Thousand, One Thousand, 
and of a hundred other races and winners which have 
come forth from Matthew Dawson’s stables at Middleham, 
Russley, and Newmarket—were equivalent in Virgil’s 
phrase ‘to counting the waves which beat on the Libyan 
shore.’ The last year of his career at Heath House 
witnessed, perhaps, the proudest of Matthew Dawson’s 
many triumphs. With Melton, despite the horse’s bowed 
sinew, he carried off the Derby and St. Leger; with 
Minting, one of the biggest and heaviest two-year olds 
that ever ran, he achieved five victories without once 
experiencing the bitterness of defeat. As Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, lecturing for the last time at the Royal 
Academy, desired that the final words syllabled by his 
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lips in that place should be ‘the immortal name of 
Michael Angelo,’ so we cannot end this necessarily brief 
and imperfect disquisition upon trainers more appro- 
priately than by recommending future votaries of that 
arduous craft to emulate the unblemished integrity, the 
strict attention to duty, and the large-hearted sympathy 
which have won world-wide fame for Matthew Dawson.”’ 

Just as one might write huge volumes about the 
trainers of the horses which have won the St. Leger, 
so one might write equally big books about the jockeys 
who have steered those horses to victory. Between the 
jockey of the olden days and the jockey of to-day there 
is a gulf spread which is as wide as that which 
separated Dives from Lazarus. A hundred years ago 
a present of £5 to a winning jockey would have pleased 
him and_ surprised many; since Sir Joseph Hawley 
presented John Wells with £6,000, the value of the 
stakes which “Tiny” won on Blue Gown in the race 
for the Derby of 1868, jockeys have never had reason 
to complain of the generosity of owners. Indeed, of 
late yéars, the man in the street has come to look upon 
the very successful jockey as a person who is much to 
be envied—one hears of the late Fred Archer leaving 
£60,000 behind him, of Lester Reiff having a retaining 
fee of £5,000 from Mr. Whitney, of J. T. Sloan keep- 
ing up the style of a prince at the Hotel Cecil. The 
old-fashioned jockey who used to make his way from 
meeting to meeting, ofttimes tramping the intervening 
distance on foot, would have opened eyes and mouth 
to their fullest extent on hearing of such gay doings as 
these. But in these days there is not a man in the 
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crowd—certainly not the almost penniless individual who 
talks of every jockey as the names and numbers go 
up as though they were his dearest bosom-friends!— 
who objects to these popular favourites earning the 
income of an archbishop or a leader of the Bar. a 
necessitates a good deal of self-denial if a man means 
to be a great jockey—and the self-denial has more than 
once meant early death. The sad fate of Frederick 
J. Archer is still in everyone’s memory; John Wells 
killed himself by wasting; and the remark which Lester 
Reiff recently made during the course of an interview 
on the subject of his suspension—that “he carried his 
life in his hand every time he rode”—is capable of 
more meanings than he, perhaps, thought of. 

Of the great jockeys who have been familiar figures 
on the Town Moor in modern days there was one, 
George Fordham, rider in his time of 2,369 winners, 
who never steered a St. Leger winner to victory, and 
only rode one winner of the Derby, but who enjoyed 
a popularity, due to his great powers and his sterling 
honesty, which made him a favourite wherever he was 
seen. There was John Osborne, a name as familiar in 
north-country circles, and indeed in all racing circles— 
but pre-eminently in the North—as that of W. G. Grace 
or Tom Emmett in the cricket world, and whose retire- 
_ ment was signalised by the presentation of an address 
and a cheque for £3,600, both handed to him by the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. There was Harry 
on Thormanby—the 


Custance, who won the Derby 
first time he ever had a mount for the Blue Riband 
of the Turf, and who rode Lord Lyon in the Derby 
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and the St. Leger of 1866. There was Tom Cannon— 
“pretty nearly born in a stable’—who married the 
daughter of John Day, and has seen his son Mornington 
make a reputation more than worthy of the family name 
and its associations, and whose ‘absolute integrity ” 
was an accompaniment to his ‘‘exquisite hands and 
general judgment.” There was Tom Chaloner, who 
began his St. Leger successes with the sensational 
victory of Caller Ou in 1861, and wound them up with 
the triumph of Craig Millar in 1875, and who in his 
time rode winners of the Two Thousand, the Derby, 
and the Oaks. There was Fred Archer, who in his 
comparatively short career—for it was short when judged 
by those of many of his forerunners—rode the winners 
of 2,748 races, and carried off the Derby on five, the 
St. Leger on six, the Two Thousand Guineas on five, 
and the Oaks on four occasions, and of whom it has 
been well said that ‘‘no jockey ever lost fewer races 
which he ought to have won.’ There was John Wells, 
who steered Saucebox to victory in the St. Leger of 
1855, after Mr. Parr’s horse had started at 40 to I agst., 
and who was closely associated with most of Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s great successes, and, as has already been 
remarked, benefited by one at least of them in surprising 
fashion. And of late years there have been many others 
whose names have become so familiar on the Town 
Moor, what time the woods behind the Red House and 
the Rifle Butts are beginning to turn from green to 
red, that every little boy who has wandered there out 
of pure absent-mindedness or of serious forethought on 
St. Leger Day talks learnedly of Morny Cannon and 
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Johnny Reiff, of Watts and Loates, and all the rest of 
them, English and American, and is willing to retire 
to open ground outside the booths and settle with his 
fists whatever dispute may arise between him and his 
dearest friend as to the respective merits of Rickaby 
and Madden. For nowadays is the time of the jockey’s 
apotheosis—he, duly mounted and careering down to 
the starting-post, is more admired, more anxiously 
watched for and gazed at, more wondered about, dis- 
cussed, and talked of, than was any gladiator of Rome 
the splendid, or any publicist of these degenerate days. 
The man who can get on his legs and talk about 
politics to an audience of 5,000 gains a certain amount 
of kudos which is satisfactory to him and ofttimes dis- 
appointing to three-quarters of his fellow-countrymen ; 
the jockey who can ride a worthy favourite to victory 
before a gathering of a few tens of thousands merits 
a quality of praise which only meets a half of its just 
recognition in the shouting that follows the verdict. 
One thought there is that must needs strike any 
man who attempts to chronicle aught that relates to 
the Turf. Where be they now, the gallant horses, the 
merry men, whose names rank high in the history of 
the sport of kings? With but a few exceptions the 
career of a great race-horse is brief—yet, during that 
_brief career what pleasure, what interest, what excite- 
ment his deeds afford to millions! It is only now and 
then that a horse remains within the public ken for 
more than a year or two—when a famous winner goes 
to the stud he is lost to sight as far as the ordinary 
man is concerned, and it shows the depth of the ordinary 
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man’s love of sport that he is always interested in 
knowing what success the horse is achieving as a 
sire of great horses in posse. But everything in connec- 
tion with the Turf is just as evanescent—’tis true that 
whatever comes in the future annals of the Derby and 
the St. Leger, we shall never see Ormonde and Donovan, 
Persimmon and Flying Fox again, never see Fred Archer 
come round Tattenham Corner as no other jockey ever 
did before, never hear the shouting which greeted the 
success of Diamond Jubilee at Epsom and Doncaster 
in the last year of the last century, never know the 
exact feelings which one or other of us have had at 
various moments when we saw great things achieved, 
We may see, and hear, and feel certain other things 
that are something like these—but the things that have 
been can never be again. Every race-course in England 
is peopled, not merely with living folk, but with ghosts 
—ghosts who are never seen by the man who knows 
nothing of the course’s history. It only needs the 
exercise of a little imagination to re-people the Town 
Moor with some characteristic figures—from Colonel 
Mellish to Lord Falmouth—from Jemmy Hirst to Sir 
John Astley—from Lord George Bentinck to Mr, 
McGeorge. What matter if the little imagination be 
exercised or not ?—dead and gone are most of the 
gallant horses and the merry men: the great fact re- 
mains that the great game still lives, and still proves 
itself to be—whatever its detractors may say of it—the 
Paramount pastime of the people, and the means of 
affording to vast numbers of them, from peer to peasant, 
the enjoyment of healthy and innocent recreation. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HISTORY OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES: 1851—1875 


Popularisation of the St. Leger—Increase of Accommo- 
dation at Doncaster — Newminster — Stockwell— 
West Australian—Knight of St. George—Saucebox 
—Warlock —Impérieuse—Sunbeam — Gamester—St. 
Albans—Caller Ou—The Marquis—Lord Clifden— 
Blair Athol—Gladiateur—The Objection to Gladia- 
teur — Lord Lyon — Achievement — Formosa—Pero 
Gomez—Hawthornden — Hannah—Wenlock—Marie 
Stuart—Apology—Craig Millar. 
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)Y the middle of the century the St. Leger, like the 
B Derby, had become a great popular institution. 
The rapid development of the railway system was every 
year making it more and more possible for the masses 
to join in what in the old days had been almost exclu- 
sively the sport of the classes, and Doncaster began to 
witness an annual invasion of folk from here, there, and 
everywhere, which increased in size as each year came. 
In one of the issues of the Illustrated London News for 
1849, there is a wood-cut of Doncaster railway station 
as it appeared on the St. Leger day of that year, which 
was the first whereon railway facilities were obtainable. 
The picture shows a mere shed and a small crowd ot 
men in old-fashioned top-boots and chimney-pot hats, 
but the small crowd was destined to grow into one of 
enormous dimensions, and the first ‘‘ race train” was 
the forerunner of hundreds of “specials ” and ““tlips. ” 
The rapid building up of the railway system, indeed, 
revolutionised race-meetings altogether so far as attend- 
ances were concerned, and everything underwent a 
change. At Doncaster the altered aspect of affairs seems 
to have met with speedy recognition. New stands, 
giving accommodation to race-goers and to people whose 
business brought them to the races, were erected on the 
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Town Moor; the surroundings of the Grand Stand were 
much improved; the telegraph wires were brought to 
the very theatre of events, and superseded the pigeons 
which had formerly been the swiftest messengers human 
thought could devise, and provisions of all sorts were 
made for making the place the scene of a great annual 
event. Naturally the Town Council gave these matters 
their support, and by 1853 their annual ‘contrabution 
monys”’ of £5 had been increased to £1,200. 


1851. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The ST. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid roosovs. towards expenses, 25sovs. to the 
judge, and 25 sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). (119 subs.) 


Mr. A. Nichol’s b c NEWMINSTER, by Touchstone— 


Bee's Wingy ae ; Templeman 1 
Sir J. Hawley’s br f Aphrodite, by rel Middleton— 
Wentise |) J. Marson 2 
Sit Re W: Bulkeley Ss! che Hook em Snivvey, by 
Epirus. : J. Holmes 3 
Mir 1K ee. Oliver's bl c Sir Rowland Trenchard, by 
.Ithuriel . ‘ ; : Pearl o 
Mr Bateman’s ch c een en : . Marlow o 
Lord Lurgan’s bc Cneus . ; : : Prince o 
Lord Exeter’s b f Phlegra . : : . Norman o 
Mr. Gratwicke’s b c Exeter é ‘ . Kitchener o 
Mr. Halford’s b g Deceitful : : : White o 
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Sir J. Hawley’s chc The Ban. ; . Rogers o 
Mr. Parker’s br c Calculator ; : . G. Oates o 
Mr. Powney’s ch c Lamartine . : > A Dayo 
Baron Rothschild’s b c by Charles XII.—dam by 

. Touchstone. : ; : ‘ . F. Butler o 
Lord John Scott’s b f Miserrima . : - Bumby o 
Mr. Thompson’s bc Jack Robinson . G. Simpson o 
Mr. Waller’s ch c Ephesus . ; ‘ . Robinson o 
Mr. T. Worthington’s br c Goliah : W. Abdale o 
Lord Enfield’s br c Hernandez . : . Flatman o 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Hernandez; 2 to 1 agst. 
Aphrodite; 5 to 1 agst. The Ban; 12 to 1 agst. New- 
minster and Ephesus; 18 to r agst. Miserrima; 40 to 1 
agst. Lough Bawn; 50 to 1 agst. Phlegra. 


Time—3m 20s. 


This, the only race of importance which Newminster 
placed to his credit, he won very easily by two lengths, 
Hernandez, the favourite, winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas this year, making no show. The winner, whom 
his owner considered to be the handsomest horse he 
had ever known, was of a very delicate constitution, 
and was never seen at his best in any of the races in 
which he took part. He had a beautiful and powerful 
action, but walked very badly, and was slow in recovering 
after a race. After quitting the Turf for the stud in 
1854, he made a great reputation for himself, siring such 
horses as Musjid, The Hermit, Adventurer, Cambuscan, 
Cardinal York, and Fairminster, and proving as great a 
success as he had been a disappointment while in 
training. Value of the stakes, £2,700. 
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1852. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 1oosovs. towards the expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). (116 subs.) 


Lord Exeter’s ch c STOCKWELL, by The Baron— 


Pocahontas. ' , F. Norman 1 
Duke of Richmond's i € BbPbitger, by Touchstone 
Flatman 2 
Mr. Bowes’ ch c Daniel O’Rourke, by Irish Bird- 
catcher—Forget-me-not . : ‘ Butler 3 


Mr. Pedley’s b or br f mirgtieveany by Gameboy 
Templeman o 


Mr. ]. scott's, b pee by Irish Birdcatcher— 
Cyprian . : - A. Day 0 


Mr. Duncombe’s ch c Alfred thie Grek. by Orlando 
Basham o 
Betting—7 to 4 agst. Stockwell; 5 to 2 agst. Daniel 
O’Rourke; 3 to I agst. Songstress; 7 to I agst. 
Harbinger; 10 to 1 agst. Trousseau. 


Time—3m ais. 


_ This was another of the races in which it is a case 
of there being “ only one horse in it,” Stockwell winning 
by ten lengths from Harbinger, the Derby winner, Daniel 
O’Rourke, being third, and Songstress, winner of that 
year’s Oaks, being unplaced. Value of the stakes, £2,775. 

Bred by Mr. Theobald, Stockwell was purchased by 
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the Marquis of Exeter for £180. He was not a hand- 
some animal, and did not go very well, but he was a great 
horse, and his reputation as a sire is almost unrivalled. 
He won the Two Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket 
Stakes, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, the St. Leger, the 
-Grand Duke Michael Stakes, and the Newmarket St. 
Leger in 1852, but was unplaced for the Derby. This 
was his great racing year: his subsequent career was at 
the stud, where he sired such famous horses as Blair 
Athol, Achievement, The Marquis, St. Albans, Regalia, 
Thunderbolt, Asteroid, Lord Lyon, Broomielaw, Don- 
caster, The Duke, Caller Ou, Gang Forward, Knowsley, 
and others. Stockwell died in 1870, and by 1895 the 
aggregate winnings of his winning descendants amounted 
to well over £100,000, which figures would have been 
much increased if there had been some of the £10,000 
Taces in existence during the ’sixties and ’seventies. 


1853. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received I00sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid r100sovs. towards expenses, 25sovs. to the 
judge, and 25 sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (I m 6 fur 132 yds). (92 subs.) 


Mr. Bowes’ b c West AUSTRALIAN, by Melbourne— 


Mowerina. ; : ‘ , ; ‘ Butler 1 
Lord J. Scott’s The Reiver, by Pantaloon—Phryne 
Marlow 2 
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Mr. C. Thellusson’s ch c Ratapley bY The Baron— 
Pocahontas. 5 Wells 3 


Mr. W. IT Anson’s b Cc BAnooey by Annandale 
Templeman o 


Mr. E. R. Clark’s bc Mr. Sykes, by Sir Tatton Sykes 
Bartholomew o 


Lord Exeter’s ch c Cobnut, by Nutwith . Norman o 


Duke of Bedford’s ch c Sittingbourne, by Chatham 
S. Rogers 0 


Duke of Bedford’s b c Feversham, by Chatham Pettit o 
Mr. Howard’s bl c Catspaw, by Birdcatcher Guppy 
Mreitn aici b c Cineas, by Touchstone, or 

Epirus. ‘ ‘ : Maton o 

Betting—6 to 4 agst. West Australian; 5 to 2 agst. 
Sittingbourne; 7 to 1 agst. The Reiver and Rataplan ; 
Io to I agst. Cineas; 30 to I agst. Cobnut; 50 to I 
agst. Balrownie. 


Time—3m 20s. 


There was very little in the way of hard fighting in 
the race, the favourite winning easily from The Reiver 
by three lengths, four lengths separating the latter from 
Rataplan. West Australian, ‘‘ The Pick of England,” 
s ‘The Druid” calls him, was bred by Mr. Bowes, 
and had a good deal of the Godolphin Arabian blood in 
him. As a two-year old he won the Glasgow Stakes at 
Newmarket. In 1853 he won the Two Thousand 
' Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, and in the 
following year won the Ascot Cup, in the race for which 
he beat Kingston by a head after an exciting contest run 
in the fastest time made up to then. He was sold to 
Lord Londesborough in 1854 for 5,000 gs., and soon 
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afterwards sold to France for 1,000gs. less. He sired 

several well-known horses, of which The Wizard was 

the most famous, and was himself regarded by a good 
many competent judges to be the finest race-horse which 
the century had produced up to his day. Value of the 
stakes, £2,175. 

1854. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7b; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). (159 subs.) 

Mr. Morris’ b c KNIGHT OF St. GEORGE, by Irish 

Birdcatcher—dam by Hetman Platoff . Basham 1 

Lord Zetland’s bc Ivan, by Van Tromp . Ashmall 2 

Mr. C. Peck’s b c Arthur Wellesley, by Melbourne 


"J; Poncesss 
Mr. Howard’s bc Scythian, by Orlando. Wells o 
Duke of Bedford’s ch c Hesse Cassel, by Robert de 
Gorham . ‘ : : : ; - Marlow o 
Lord Derby’s b c Boiardo, by Orlando 7.) AeDay yO 
Lord Derby's b c Dervish, by Cowl . J. Holmes o 
Lord Derby’s b c Acrobat, by Ithuriel Templeman o 
Mr. S. Hawke’s b f Midsummer, by Melbourne. G. Oates o 


Mr. R. E. Cooper’s b c Autocrat, by Bay Middleton 
G. Whitehouse o 


Mr. H. Hill’s che Dr. O'Toole, by Birdcatcher. Maton o 


Mr. M. Maxwell’s br f Palmeria, by Faugh-a-Ballagh 
Clements o 
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Mr. Knowles’ b c Baalbec, by Ion 3 . Bumby o 
Mr. Payne’s br c The Trapper, by Ion . Flatman 
Lord Glasgow’s ch c by Pantaloon—Physalis 

Aldcroft o 


Baron Rothschild’s br c Middlesex, by Melbourne 
Charlton o 


Mr. J. Shepherd’s ch c Aribbas, by Pyrrhus the First 
J. Osborne o 


Mr. J. M. Stanley’s ch c Calamus, by Ratan 
J. Marson o 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Boiardo; 5 to 1 agst. The 
Trapper; 7 to 1 agst. Acrobat; 10 to I agst. Dervish; 
II tor agst. Knight of St. George; 15 to I each agst. 
Calamus and Scythian; 20 to I agst. Ivan; 25 to 1 
agst. Autocrat; 50 to 1 agst. Midsummer; 1,000 to 15 
agst. any other. 


Time—3m 22s. 


Knight of St. George won by a head, a length 
and a half separating Ivan from Arthur Wellesley, and 
Scythian being placed fourth. Calamus turned round 
at starting, and was left at the post. Value of the 
stakes, £3,850. 

Bred in Ireland, Knight of St. George was uncertain 
in temper and somewhat savage at times, and was 
always an animal of exceedingly strange moods. Basham, 
_ whose only St. Leger this was, deserved every credit for 
winning it, as he had personally trained the horse until 
his temper could be depended upon to some extent. He 
did little beyond winning the St. Leger, and it is some- 
what notable that he was then only 15 hands high, 
though he subsequently developed into a fine horse. 
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1855. 


Before the race an objection was made to the 
Clementina colt on the ground of his being named _ by 
Mr. Villiers, who was in default for bets. The case was 
heard immediately, and the following decision given :— 


‘“* Doncaster, September 12th, 1855. 


‘“An objection against the Clementina colt starting for the 
St. Leger having been lodged by Mr. Dawson, the case was 
gone into by the Stewards, who decided— 

“«That the Clementina colt is entitled to start for any 
stakes in which he is entered at Doncaster; the rules of 
that meeting not applying to the cases in which decisions 
have been given elsewhere. 


“«¢ (Signed) MAIDSTONE, 
GLascow. 
Joun M. STAnzey.’” 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7b ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received I00sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (I m 6 fur 132yds). (117 subs.) 


Mr. T. Parr’s b c SAUcEBOx, by St. Lawrence— 


Priscilla Tomboy . : 5 : 5 Wells 1 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s b c Rifleman, by Touchstone 
Flatman 2 


Mr. J. Osborne’s Lady Tatton, by Sir Tatton Sykes 
J. Osborne 3 


Mr. A. Johnstone’s br c Rotherham, by Touchstone 
J. Marson 4 
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Mr. Elwes’ b c Oulston, by Melbourne . A. Day 
Mr. Gilby’s br f Alice, by Pompey . F. Marson 0 


Mr. Bowes’ b c Graeculus~Esuriens, by Epirus 
Bartholomew o 


Mr. Bradshaw’s ch c Herald, by Ishmaelite  Aldcroft 


Mr. S. Hawke’s b f Marchioness, by Melbourne 
Templeman o 


Baron Rothschild’s Blooming Heather, by Melbourne 
- Charlton 


Mr. T. V. Turner’s b f Capucine, by Cowl. © Prince o 


Lord Clifden’s b c by Surplice—Clementina 
Wakefield o 


Betting—Evens on Rifleman; 4 to I agst. Oulston ; 
7 to 1 agst. the Clementina colt ; 8 to 1 agst. Rotherham ; 
14 to 1 agst. Capucine; 100 to 6 agst. Marchioness; 
20 to r agst. Graeculus Esuriens; 40 to 1 each agst. 
Saucebox, Blooming Heather, and Alice; 1,000 to 10 
agst. Herald. 


Time—3m 22s. 


There was very little interest in the actual running, 
the favourite being beaten by a length. Saucebox, 
despite the fact that he was an outsider for the St. Leger, 
won a great many races—the King John Stakes and 
Magna Charta Stakes at Egham in 1854; the Cup at 
Manchester, the Queen’s Plate at Ascot, the Queen’s 
Plate and the Cup at Lancaster, the St. Leger and the 
Doncaster Stakes at Doncaster in 1855; and the Queen’s 
Plates at Salisbury, Northampton, Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, and Shrewsbury, and the Eaton Stakes at 
Chester, in 1856. Value of the stakes, £2,710. 


Warlock 32 


On 


1856. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st lb ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received t00sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (1 m 6 fur 132 yds). (133 subs.) 


Mr. Nichol’s b ro c WarRock, by Irish Birdcatcher— 

Elphine . : : 3 : 5 . Flatman 1 
Mr. l’Anson’s b c Bonnie Scotland, by Iago Wells of 
Mr. Morris’ b c Artillery, by Touchstone . Barham ot 
Mr. H. Hill’s b c Rogerthorpe, by The Hero 

AS. Day 0 

Mr. Knowles’ bl c Merlin, by Birdcatcher . Bumby 
Mr. Bowes’ b f Victoria, by Melbourne . J. Marson 
Lord Glasgow’s br c by Orlando—Clarissa 


J. Osborne o 
Admiral Harcourt’s br c Ellington, by The Flying 
Dutchman ‘ : . Aldcroft 


Mr. Dunn’s ch c Squire Watt, by Pontifex . Dixon 


Betting—z3 to 8 on Ellington; 9 to 1 agst. Bonnie 
Scotland; 12 to 1 each agst. Warlock, Artillery, and 
Rogerthorpe; 20 to 1 agst. Victoria ; 40 to I agst. 
Merlin; 1,000 to Io each agst. Squire Watt and the 
Clarissa colt. 


Time—3m 25s. 


It was generally supposed that Ellington, winner of 
the Derby, would win this year’s race with ease, but in 
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the end he was unplaced, Warlock winning easily by two 
lengths from Bonnie Scotland and Artillery, between 
whom a severe struggle ended in a dead-heat. “John 
Scott,” remarks ‘‘ The Druid,” “ felt certain that, barring 
Ellington, of whom he had just dread, the St. Leger was 
safe enough for Warlock.” The latter accomplished 
some good performances during his career, winning the 
Great Ebor Handicap at York and the St. Leger in 
1856, and the Great Yorkshire Handicap at Doncaster 
and the Queen’s Plate in 1857; but his most redoubtable 
feat was beating Fisherman—winner of 67 races—for 
the Queen’s Plate at York in the last-named year. 
Value of the stakes, £3,200. 


1857. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
‘received roosovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25 sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (I m 6 fur 132 yds). (158 subs.) 


Mr. J. Scott’s b f ImprRIEuUSE, by Orlando—Eulogy 
Flatman 1 


Mr. Barber’s b c Commotion, by Alarm  . Aldcroft 
“Mr. Douglas’ b c Tournament, by Touchstone 
G. Fordham 3 
Mr. W. I’Anson’s b f Blink ae by Melbourne— 
Queen Mary . ; : . Charlton o 


Lord Milton’s b c > Toran by The ae Dutch- 
man . Osborne o 


Ii. FLATMAN, 


alias ‘Nat.’ 


To face p. 


AE 2 ree 


ee 
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Mr. Mellish’s b c Adamas, by Touchstone . Hughes o 
Mr. Howard’s br c Arsenal, by Robert de Gorham 


J. Goater o 


Mr. Rickaby’s ch f Arta, by Pyrrhus the First — Bray 
Mr. T. Parr’s ch c Sir Colin, by Robert de Gorham 


Wells o 
Mr. F. Robinson’s b c Anton, by Bay Middleton 
A. Day o 
Mr. R. King’s b f Wild Honey, by Sweetmeat 
Mundy o 


Betting—5 to 4 agst. Blink Bonny; g to 4 agst. 
Ignoramus; 8 to x agst. Tournament; 14 to 1 agst. 
Commotion ; 100 to 6 agst. Impérieuse; 30 to 1 agst. 
Adamas; 33 to 1 agst. Sir Colin; 40 to 1 each agst. 
Anton and Arsenal. 


Time—3m 25s. 


It was generally expected that Blink Bonny would 
win, but the Derby winner only managed to secure a 
bad fourth place, Impérieuse winning by two lengths 
from Commotion, who beat Tournament for the second 
place by a neck. This was the first St. Leger John 
Scott won with a horse of his own, but he had already 
trained 13 winners of the race. Impérieuse looked par- 
ticularly well on the day of the St. Leger, and was 
probably at the very top of her form. She never ran 
again, but she had already won the Lavant Stakes at 
Goodwood in 1856, and the One Thousand Guineas at 
Newmarket in 1857. She ran fourth to Blink Bonny 
in the Oaks in the year in which she defeated Mr. 
I’Anson’s famous mare in the St. Leger. Blink Bonny 
had a much more important record than her rival, and, 
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like her, made her last appearance at the Doncaster 
September Meeting of 1857 with a victory in the Park 
Hill Stakes. There was a good deal of disappointment 
generally that she failed to carry off the St. Leger. 
Value of the stakes, £3,675. 

“A few words on her race for the St. Leger may not 
be out of place,’”’ says Mr. Scarth Dixon in his observa- 
tions on Blink Bonny in his book “In the North 
Countree.” “Of course, after winning the Derby and 
Oaks in so easy a fashion, and following up these early 
victories by winning a few races during the summer by 
such distances as twenty lengths, she was a very hot 
favourite, the public backing her as their wont is when 
they fancy one strongly, whilst her owner had the heavy 
stake of £3,000 on her. It was a very strong run race, 
and she was only able to get fourth to Impé€rieuse, the 
winner of the One Thousand, who was a good deal 
fancied by John Scott. On the following Friday she 
won the Park Hill Plate in a hand canter. It was then 
customary at Doncaster to hoist the time in which the 
races were run on the telegraph board, and when the 
time for the Park Hill was found to be less than that in 
which the St. Leger had been run, there was a good 
deal of angry comment. The fact of the difference in 
the time of these races merely goes to show how utterly 
fallacious is the time test. The St. Leger of 1857 was 
a very strong run race, and in all strong run races the 
horses finish slow. The best time is always shown ina 
race that is run at a moderate pace, as then horses finish 
full of running, and are galloping faster up to the finish. 
It is the opinion of one jockey who rode in Blink 
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Bonny’s Leger, that she owed her defeat to the way in 
which the race was run, and had they gone a little slower 
for the first mile he thinks she would have won. After 
this year the Doncaster executive discontinued the foolish 
practice of posting the time of the races; and it may 
be remarked in passing, that perhaps more money has 
been lost by trusting to the time test than by any other 
means by which the respective merits of race-horses 
are tried.” 


1858. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid r100sovs. towards expenses, 25 sSovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (1 m 6 fur 132 yds). (138 subs.) 


Mr. Merry’s b f SunBEAm, by Chanticleer—Sunflower 


L. Snowden 1 
Mr. T. Dawson’s b c The Hadji F - Aldcroft 
Mr. Merry’s b f Blanche of Middlebie Withington 3 
Lord Derby’s b c Toxophilite  . ‘ . S. Rogers o 
Lord Ailesbury’s bc Compromise. . Charlton o 
Mr. Barber’s br c Prince of Denmark : . Dales o 
Count Batthyany’s ch c The Farmer’s Son 
Bartholomew o 
Mr. Murland’s br c Longrange . : - Ashmall o 
Mr. A. Nichol’s br f Volta . : j . Flatman o 
Mr. W. S. S. Crawfurd’s b c East Langton Wells o 
Count Batthyany’s b c The Courier. . J. Goater o 
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Lord Clifden’s b c The Knight of Kars 2 = 4AY Dayiio 
Lord Glasgow’s bl c brother to Bird on the Wing 
Osborne 0 
Mr. Gratwicke’s ch f Governess . 3 . Norman o 
Admiral O. V. Harcourt’s br f Gildermire . Bates o 
Mr. Howard’s bc Eclipse . : . G. Fordham o 
Mr W.Parr’s chic: Kelpie». : : » rench” ‘p 
Baron Rothschild’s b c Mentmore é ‘ Bray” o 


Betting—2 to 1 agst. Toxophilite; 7 to 1 agst. The 
Hadji; 8 to 1 agst. East Langton; 12 to 1 agst. Long- 
range; 14 to I agst. Governess; 15 to 1 each agst. 
Sunbeam, The Knight of Kars, Blanche of Middlebie, 
and Volta; 100 to 6 agst. Eclipse; 25 to 1 each agst. 
Gildermire and brother to Bird on the Wing; 30 to 1 
agst. Kelpie; 50 to 1 agst. The Farmer’s Son; 1,000 to 
15 agst. Mentmore. 


Time—3m 20s. 


As in the previous year, the favourite cut up badly at 
the end and could get no nearer than fourth, Sunbeam 
winning by half a length from The Hadji, who beat 
Blanche of Middlebie (with whom Mr. Merry had 
declared to win) by a neck. Toxophilite, who, according 
to form, should have secured both the Derby and the 
St. Leger this year, had a trick of going all to pieces 
at the end of a race, though he finished second to 
Beadsman at Epsom. Sunbeam had no great record on 
the Turf, and his principal performances were the 
winning of the St. Leger this year, and of the Corona- 
tion Stakes at Ascot, and the Chesterfield Cup at Good- 
wood. 


Gamester Son 


1859. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7b ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received roosovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards the expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). (167 subs.) 


Sir C. Monck’s b c GAMESTER, by The Cossack— 


Gaiety . : : - Aldcroft x 
Mr. Saxon’s br c erates = Melbourne 
L. Snowden 
Baron Rothschild’s ch c Magnum ; . Osborne 
‘Lord Londesborough’s br f Summerside, by West 
Australian—Ellerdale ‘ Wells o 
Mr. W. Day’s br c The pronieed ane by Jericho— 
Glee. é a pA Dayco 
Mr. Peck’s tee © atelean : ~ (G. Fordham 
Mr. Towneley’s bc Gladiolus. , . Flatman o 
Sir H. Des Voeux’s ch c Comforter. . Ashmall o 
Mr. T. Hunt’s bc Aston. ; : C. Marlow o 
Mr. J. Ferguson’s brc Lovett . : = ee UneniGhinn@ 
Col. Smyth’s ch c Uralian . : é W. Boyce o 


Betting—5 to 4 on The Promised Land; 7 to 2 agst. 
Summerside; 10 to I agst. Defender; 100 to 7 agst. 
Gladiolus; 100 to 6 agst. Napoleon; 20 to I agst. 
Gamester ; 50 to 1 agst. Lovett. 


Time—3m 25s. 


Gamester won by half a length, two lengths divided 
Defender and Magnum, who beat Summerside for third 
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place by a head, while the favourite, who had previously 
won the Two Thousand Guineas, was placed fifth. 


Value of the stakes, £4,050. 


1860. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 71b ; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received Ioosovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid roosovs. towards expenses, 25sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 


Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). (168 subs.) 
Lord Ailesbury’s ch c St. ALBANS, by Stockwell— 


Bribery . . : L. Snowden 
Mr. Jaques’ ch c High Cen : ; - Bullock 
Mr. A. Nichol’s b c The Wizard, by West Australian 

—daughter of The Cure . ‘ : . Aldcroft 
Lord Zetland’s br c Sabreur é : . Osborne 
Lord Annesley’s ch c Sweetsauce : . Charlton 
Sir W. Booth’s bc Stampedo . ; a» AsDay, 
Mr. R. Ten Broeck’s ch c Umpire . \G. Bordham 
Mr. W. S. S. Crawfurd’s br c Winton. F Wells 
Mr. Gibbs’ che Wallace. é ; . Chaloner 
Mr. W. T’Anson’s bc Cramond . - Withington 
Mites} Merry Ss ch -c baa ee py Windhound— 

Alice Hawthorn : . Custance 
Lord Portsmouth’s b c pieces ‘ . J. Goater 


Baron Rothschild’s ch c King of Diamonds 

H. Grimshaw 
Sir G, Strickland’s ch c Cambondo. Mr. G.S. Thompson 
Mr. Tute’sbe The Rap . : . J. Snowden 


() (©) (©, (oe) Xe) (©) ©) (es) 
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Betting—g to 4 agst. Thormanby; 7 to 2 agst. 
Sabreur; 4 to 1 agst. The Wizard; 8 to 1 agst. St. 
Albans; 10 to 1 agst. Umpire; 100 to 6 agst. Sweetsauce ; 
30 to ragst. Winton; roo to 3 agst. High Treason; 40 
to I agst. Buccaneer and Wallace; 1,000 to 10 agst. 
King of Diamonds, Cramond, and Stampedo. 


Time—3m 20s. 


“This,” says Mr. Taunton, in his great work on 
“Celebrated Race-horses,” “was a magnificent race, and 
a better horse than St. Albans never won it, though he 
also carried off the Chester Cup, and the Great Metro- 
politan at Epsom in the same year. The Great York- 
shire meteor, Sabreur (winner, this year, of the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes and the Doncaster Cup), ridden by 
J. Osborne, took the lead at a pace which, if it could be 
maintained, would have distanced all his competitors ; 
but after a quarter of a mile had been covered, Sweet- 
sauce (who this year won both the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood and the Goodwood Cup), now ridden by 
John Charlton, passed Sabreur, who, however, again 
put on steam, and regained his position. Away this 
pair came, rounding the Red House with a clear lead, 
followed by the American colt Umpire (Fordham), The 
Wizard (Aldcroft), and Lord Ailesbury’s ch c St. Albans 
(Luke Snowden). Crossing the road Umpire collared 
Sabreur, who here held out signals of distress, and 
shortly after gave place to The Wizard, who led the 
flying squadron at a tremendous pace, and going himself 
so strongly that it looked 1,000 to r on him. Here, 
however, Luke Snowden, seeing that every other horse 
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in the race was beaten, gave St. Albans his head, who, 
coming with a mighty rush that electrified the bystanders, 
and followed by High Treason (R. Bullock), won by a 
couple of lengths, The Wizard (a neck from High 
Treason) being third, Sabreur fourth, and Thormanby 
fifth, whose defeat was greeted by a perfect yell of 
frenzy in the enclosure.”” Value of the stakes, £4,075. 

The winner had no lengthy record on the Turf. In 
1860 he won the Great Metropolitan, the Newmarket 
Stakes, and the Chester Cup, but he was withdrawn 
from the Derby as unsound, and he broke down in the 
race for the Doncaster Cup two days after winning the 
St. Leger. In 1861 he broke down once more in the 
race for the Ascot Cup, and was never started again. 
At the stud he sired Springfield, Julius, St. Mungo, 
The Parson, The Primate, and several other well-known 
winners. 


1861. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1I18.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards the expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). (177 subs.) 


Mr. W. I’Anson’s br f CALLER Ou, by Stockwell— 
Haricot - : a , ' ; - Chaloner 1 
Col. Towneley’s ch c Kettledrum, by Rataplan—Hybla 
L. Snowden 
Mr. T. Parr’s bc Kildonan . , - G. Fordham 3 


to 


Caller Ou $35 


Baron Rothschild’s b c Janus, by King Tom Wells o 
Mr. Alfred’s b c Billy Dwindles . : wee. Sharpen 
Duke of Beaufort’s b f The Roe . : » AL-Days =o 
Lord Glasgow’s b c by West Australian—Clarissa 
Aldcroft o 
Mr. Robert Harrison’s ch f Lady Ripon . Bullock o 
Mr. T. Hussey’s br c Brown Stout. . Charlton o 
Mr. Merry’s bc Russley 3 3 . Custance o 
Sir C. Monck’s bec Gardener. : ‘ Ewart o 
Mrs. Osbaldeston’s b c Camerino . H. Grimshaw o 
Sir C. Rushout’s ch c Conqueror : : Payne o 
Capt. Skipworth’s b c Aurelian . : . J. Goater o 
Lord Stamford’s ch c Imaus : . A. Edwards. o 
Lord Strathmore’s ch c The Sage ‘ .S. Rogers o 
Mr. H. W. Thomas’ bre Dictator . . Osborne o 
Col. Towneley’s ch c Yorkminster (h-b) J. Snowden o 


Betting—6 to 4 agst. Kettledrum; 6 to 1 agst. 
Kildonan; 8 to 1 agst. Lady Ripon; 11 to 1 agst. 
Aurelian; 100 to 8 agst. Imaus; I00 to 6 agst. The Roe 
and Janus; 25 to 1 agst. Kussley; 30 to 1 agst. The 
Sage; 50 to 1 agst. Brown Stout and Camerino; 1,000 
to 15 agst. Dictator, Conqueror, and Caller Ou; 1,000 
to Io agst. Billy Dwindles. 


Time—3m Ias. 


This was another instance of a strong favourite and 
a winner of the Derby being beaten on the post by an 
outsider. Although Kettledrum had not been quite fit 
previous to the race, and although Yorkminster refused 
to make the running for him, he looked a winner all 
over at the Stand, where Mr. I’Anson’s mare caught and 
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passed him, and won a desperate race by a head, Kildonan 
finishing a bad third. The winner, described by Custance 
as ‘‘a very strong mare with an ewe neck,” ran ror races 
during her time, and won 51 of them, the chief events 
in addition to the St. Leger being the Northumberland 
Plate at Newcastle in 1863 and 1864, and the Cup at 
York in the last-named year. No one thought that 
Caller Ou had the least chance for the St. Leger, and 
Mr. T’Anson not only had nothing on her in the way of a 
bet, but offered her on the evening before the race to 
Lord Stamford for 1,200gs. Value of the stakes, £4,300. 


1862. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb ; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100sovs. towards expenses, 25sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). (130 subs.) 


Mr. S. Hawke’s b c THE Tees: by Stockwell— 


Cinizelli . ; : - Chaloner 1 

Mr. Merry’s b c Sarge by vee e eee 
G. Fordham 2 

Lord Glasgow’s ch c Clarissimus, by Barbatus 
J. Osborne 3 

Sir J. Hawley’s b c Argonaut, by Stockwell 

Wells o 

Sir Rk. Bulkeley’s b c Old Calabar, by King Tom 
W. Boyce -o 


The Marquis 3B7 


Mr. Capel’s b c Warminster, by Newminster 
H. Grimshaw o 


Lord Coventry’s ch c¢ Exchequer, by Stockwell 


J. Adams o 

Mr. Eastwood’s b f Lady Alice Hawthorn, by New- 
minster. ; P : é : E. Forster o 
Lord Glasgow’s b c Knowsley. : . Aldcroft o 
Mr. Gordon’s b c Johnny Armstrong . : Doyle o 
Mr. P’Anson’s b f Bonny Breast-Knot . Withington o 
Lord Chesterfield’s b c Canwell . 5 . Custance 0 
Mr. T. Valentine’s b f Hurricane 5 . J: Goater o 
Col. Towneley’s b f Imperatice . ; - Bullock o 
Mr. R. Boyce’s bc Carisbrook . : .S. Rogers o 


Betting—3 to 1 agst. Buckstone; 100 to 30 agst. 
The Marquis; 6 to 1 agst. Carisbrook; 100 to 7 agst. 
Old Calabar and Hurricane; 100 to 6 agst. Knowsley ; 
20 to I agst. Argonaut, Johnny Armstrong, and Exche- 
quer; 25 to I agst. Imperatrice ; 33 to I agst. War- 
minster; 50 to x agst. the Clarissa colt and Bonny 
Breast- not. 


Time—3m 22s. 


The Marquis, who won by a head from Buckstone, 
who beat Clarissimus by three lengths for second 
place, was the third of Stockwell’s offspring to win the 
St. Leger. As a two-year old he won the Champagne 
Stakes and the Prendergast Stakes, and some minor 
races. In 1862 he won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
was placed second to Caractacus in the Derby, and won 
the St. Leger. He was sold into Russia in 1863. 


Value of the stakes, £4,350. 
Y 
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1863. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st tolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received roosovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25 sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 


Course (Im 6 fur 132yds). (204 subs.) 


Lord St. Vincent’s b c LorD CLIFDEN, by New- 


minster—The Slave : , : F. Osborne 
Mr. T. Valentine's b f eee Bertha, by Kingston— 
Flax : : Wells 
Mr. W. I’Anson’s e f Hopealis : : . Chaloner 
Mr. H. Owen’s ch c Golden Pledge . G. Fordham 
Lord Glasgow’s br c Light Bob . é . Aldcroft 
Lord Glasgow’s b c Clarion : : : Doyle 
Mr. W. Ashworth’s bc Dr. Syntax. . G. Taylor 
Mr. J. Johnstone’s b c The Serf . : . F. Adams 
Lord Stamford’s b c The Avenger 3° BAG es 
Lord Stamford’s br c Onesander . : E. Sharp 
Count F. de Lagrange’s br c Teton 
A. Watkins 
Mr. T. Parr's br c Blondin . 5 d . W. Boyce 
Captain D. Lane’s bc Blue Mantle. : Daley 
Mr. G. Crook’s br c Donnybrook ‘ . J. French 
“Mr. Savile’s brc The Ranger. : . J. Goater 
Mr. Savile’s b c Prince Lee Boo . ; . J. Mann 
Mr. W. Stewart’s ch c Cairncastle  . E. Forster 
Mr. B. J. Angell’s ch f Columbia i . Hibberd 


Mr. Watt’s bc National Guard . - J. Snowden 
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Betting—roo to 30 agst. Lord Clifden; 5 to I agst. 
The Avenger; 6 to 1 agst. The Ranger; 7 to 1 agst. 
Queen Bertha; 10 to 1 agst. Golden Pledge; 100 to 7 
agst. Borealis ; 100 to 6 agst. Blue Mantle; 25 to I each 
agst. Serf and Donnybrook; 40 to 1 agst. Cairncastle ; 
50 to I agst. Onesander; 1,000 to 15 agst. National Guard. 


Time—3m 174s. 


Lord Clifden, who won by half a length from Queen 
Bertha, four lengths separating the latter from Borealis, 
has been commonly regarded as the finest of New- 
minster’s progeny. He was a deep bay with black 
points, and had a perfect temper. As a two-year old he 
won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom and the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. In 1863 he was not quite sound 
for the Derby, but was only beaten by a head by 
Macaroni. In the race for the St. Leger he was left at 
the post, and when the Red House was reached was 
quite fifty lengths in the rear, but Osborne brought him 
through and won easily in the end, though odds of 50 
to I were shouted against him before the distance was 
reached. He had a tremendous stride, and was seen to 
the greatest advantage on a flat course. He sired Win- 
slow, Hawthornden, Hampton, and the famous Petrarch 
amongst other progeny, and died in 1875. Value of the 


stakes, £4,975. 
1864. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
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received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid 100 sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course. (1m 6fur 132 yds.) (217 subs). 


Mr. I’Anson’s ch c BLatR ATHOL, by Stockwell— 


Blink Bonny . 2 F. Snowden 1 
Lord Glasgow’s b c Cote en by Young Mel- 

bourne—daughter of Orlando . : Wells 2 
Lord Stamford’s ch c Cambuscan : » Edwards 3 
Mr. Launde’s chc The Miner . : J. Osborne o 
Duke of Beaufort’s bl c Black Rock . . Fordham o 
Mr. Bowes’ bc Claremont . s : . J. Goater o 
Mr. Bowes’ che Baragah . ‘ 5 . Ashmall o 
Mr, W. S. Cartwright’s bc Ely . . . Custance o 
Mr. Pardoe’s b c Knight of Snowdon . . Aldcroft o 
Duke of St. Albans’ ch c Brindisi : .F. Adams 0 


Betting—2 to 1 agst. Blair Athol; 3 to 1 agst. 
General Peel; 6 to 1 agst. The Miner; 7 to 1 agst. 
Baragah ; 100 to 6 agst. Cambuscan ; 25 to 1 each agst. 
Ely and Claremont; 30 to 1 agst. Knight of Snowdon; 
50 to 1 agst. Black Rock; 1,000 to 15 agst. Brindisi. 


Time—3m Io}s. 


Blair Athol, the fourth son of Stockwell to win the 
St. Leger, was a bright, blaze-faced chestnut, standing 
over 16 hands high, and was bred by Mr. W. I’Anson 
‘in 1861. According to ‘The Druid,” “Mr. T’Anson 
never knew how good he was; but was wont to say that 
he never had a horse with such fine action, as even in 
distress he never rolled or rocked.’’ His performances 
were not many, but they were all great. His first 
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appearance was in the Derby of 1864, when, ridden by 
Snowden, and starting at 13 to 1, he beat General Peel 
(winner of the Two Thousand Guineas) by two lengths. 
He ran second in the Grand Prix de Paris; won the 
Triennial at Ascot, the Gratwicke Stakes at Goodwood, 
and was beaten a length by Parson King’s Miner in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes at York. He won the St. Leger 
by two lengths from General Peel, and was never seen 
on the Turf again. Sold in the Middle Park ring, he 
was announced by Mr. Tattersall as ‘‘The best horse in 
the world,” and was sold to the Cobham Stud Company 
for 12,500gs. He sired several famous horses—amongst 
them being Silvio, Prince Charlie, Scottish Queen, and 
Glenalmond—and died at Cobham in 1882. Value of 
the stakes, £5,300. 5 


1865. 


Previous to the race, the owner of Regalia objected 
to Gladiateur on the score of age, and requested to have 
his mouth examined. The usual certificate having been 
produced when this horse ran for the Derby, the Stewards 
refused now to entertain the objection unless Mr. Graham 
could state in writing his grounds for supposing that the 
horse was not of the right age. This he failed to do, 
and though the objection was repeated after the race, 
the Stewards still declined to interfere, and ordered the 
stakes to be paid over to Count F. de Lagrange. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
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received roosovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid roosovs. towards expenses, 25 sSovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (I m 6 fur 132 yds). (243 subs.) 


Count F. de Lagrange’s b c GLADIATEUR, by 


Monarque—Miss Gladiator. . H.Grimshaw 1 
Mr. J. Graham’s ch f Regalia, by Stockwell—The Gem 
J. Osborne 2 
Lord Stamford’s ch c Archimedes : .  Garrollo2 
Marquis of Hastings’ bc The Duke . . Fordham o 
Mr. Blacoe’s ch c Barbarossa. : . Metcalf o 
Mr. Bowes’ bf Klarinska_ . : ‘ . Chaloner o 
Captain Machell’s ch c Heir-at-law . J. Grimshaw o 
Mr. Haigh’s ch c Dux ; : . G. Noble o 
Mr. H. Chaplin’s ch c eens 5 . Custance 0 
Mr. Merry’s bl c Zambezi . ; : . Edwards o 
Mr. Herbert’s b c Walcot: . E : . Goater ia 
Major Stapylton’s ch c Red Earl : . Snowden 0o 
Mr. Cameron’s b f Peeress . : : . Clements o 
Lord Glasgow’s bf sister to Axham_ . -tEh (Covey | 70 


Betting—13 to 8 on Gladiateur; 5 to 1 agst. The 
Duke; 9 to 1 agst. Regalia; 100 to 7 agst. Klarinska; 
25 to 1 each agst. Breadalbane and Archimedes; 50 to 1 
agst. Peeress; 1000 to 15 agst. Zambezi. 


Time—3m 20s. 


Gladiateur, who won by three lengths from Regalia, 
who beat Archimedes by half a length for second place, 
was one of the most-talked-of horses of the century, and 
was just as wonderful a winner as he was a dead failure 
at the stud. As a two-year old he won the Clanwell 
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Stakes at Newmarket; in 1865 he won the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, carried off the Derby in a canter, and 
repeated the performance in the Grand Prix de Paris, 
and secured the verdict in the St. Leger and the Don- 
caster Stakes. In 1866 he won the Gold Cup at Ascot 
by 40 lengths, and during his career he also carried off 
several races in France. He had neither beauty nor 
quality, and never sired a creditable son or daughter, but 
he won a good deal of money for his owner, and in his 
great year, 1865, credited Count de Lagrange with win- 
nings amounting to well over £12,000. Value of the 
stakes, £5,950. 


1866. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1I2.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 
paid Ioosovs. towards expenses, 25sovs. to the 
judge, and 25sovs to the starter. The St. Leger 
Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). (238 subs.) 


Mr. Ke Suttons bc Worn Lyon, by Stockwell— 


Paradigm . : , . Custance I 
Lord Ailesbury’s ne c Savers by Stockwell— 

Bribery . : «, JY. @haloner 2 
Lord Exeter’s bc ene a be Crescent, by Knight 

of St. Patrick—Besika . 2 Norman 03 


Mr. Bowes’ b c Westwick, by Sion acl . Fordham o 

Mr. W. C. Brown’s br c Harefield, by Dera or 
Barrow . ; J. Mann o 

Lord Glasgow’s b c e Venue MEIBSUENS dam by 
Teddington—Maid of Masham ‘ a Prodel fo) 
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Sir W. Booth’s br c Emigrant, by Warlock Lynch 
Mr. J. Palmer’s ch c Caithness, by St. Albans Parry 


Mr. Watt’s gr c Strathconan, by Newminster 
J. Snowden o 


Lord Zetland’s br c Podargus, by Newminster 
J. Osborne o 


Mr. Savile’s b c Sealskin, by Skirmisher . J. Goater o 


i.e) 1S) 


Betting—7 to 4 on Lord Lyon; g to 2 agst. Saver- 
nake; 100 to 7 each agst. Westwick and Strathconan; 
25 to 1 agst. Knight of the Crescent; 40 to 1 each agst. 
Caithness and Podargus; 100 to 1 agst. Sealskin ; 2,000 
to 15 agst. the Maid of Masham colt. 


Place betting—5 to 1 on Lord Lyon; 7 to 4 on 
Savernake; 2 to 1 agst. Knight of the Crescent and 
Strathconan; 5 to 2 agst. Westwick; 4 to I agst. 
Caithness ; 5 to I agst. Podargus. 


Time—3m 23}s. 


The start was effected on the first attempt, to the second 
of the time appointed for the race—3.15—Lord Glasgow’s 
Maid of Masham colt making play, followed immediately 
by Lord Lyon, the Whitewall two being at his quarters 
on the off-side, Harefield and Savernake, the latter of 
whom was a couple of lengths in advance of Podargus, 
at whose heels succeeded Caithness and Strathconan, 
behind whom at an interval of half a dozen lengths was 
Sealskin. Emigrant, who began badly, got off on such 
indifferent terms with the others, that he pulled up after 
going nearly a mile. When the front rank had fairly 
laid down to their work, Harefield rushed in front of 
Lord Lyon, Westwick, and Knight of the Crescent, and, 
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till they breasted the hill, ran in the track of the Maid 
of Masham colt, but giving way before they had gone 
half a mile, he dropped away, and the attendants upon 
Lord Glasgow’s colt became Lord Lyon, Savernake, 
Caithness, Westwick, and Knight of the Crescent, who 
occupied the positions above assigned when they passed 
the rifle butts, at which point of the race Harefield 
dropped far away in the rear. The race became intensely 
exciting when they approached the Red House, where 
the Maid of Masham colt still held the lead; Lord 
Lyon, with Savernake at his girths, and Knight of the 
Crescent and Caithness in close proximity of the two 
favourites, closed, and ran to the bend in a cluster. 
There Lord Lyon took up the running, having Savernake 
on his right, the two leaving Knigltt of the Crescent at 
the distance, from which point the issue was watched 
with feverish excitement. Savernake, stride by stride, 
got nearer “the Lyon,” and making his final effort in 
the last roo yards, the result was waited for with 
breathless interest; but, though Chaloner rode with a 
masterly finish, he failed to get Savernake up (the horse, 
as the jockey states, running rather shiftily at the finish); 
and, amidst extraordinary excitement, so near was the 
finish that the tremendous Yorkshire shout which awaited 
the winner was reserved for the hoisting of the numbers, 
when the announcement of “ 15,’ Lord Lyon, was 
followed by a long-continued, boisterous shout, the judge’s 
decision being a head—a reflex of the Derby running. 
Knight of the Crescent, beaten about four lengths, was 
third. Strathconan, who formed one of the rearmost 
division to the Red House, made up some ground, and 
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passing several of the beaten horses from the distance 
finished fourth, half a dozen lengths from Knight of the 
Crescent. Caithness was fifth, Westwick sixth, Maid of 
Masham colt seventh, Sealskin eighth, and Podargus 
ninth, all beaten off. Harefield and Emigrant came in 
with the crowd some time after the others had passed 
the post. Value of the stakes, £5,825. 

Lord Lyon, the fifth of the St. Leger winners sired 
by Stockwell, was bred by General Pearson in 1863, and 
sold as a yearling to the Duke of Beaufort for 5,000 gs. 
As a three-year old he stood over 15 hands, was a free 
goer, and according to Custance, who rode him in his 
big performances, ‘‘a very game colt on his own course, 
but not quite a stayer.” In 1865 he ran a dead-heat 
with Redan for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
and won the Criterion and the Troy Stakes at New- 
market. In 1866 he won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, the St. Leger, the Grand Duke Michael 
Stakes, and the Select Stakes, and beat Rustic in a 
match for 1,000sovs. In the following year he won 
the Ascot Biennial and the Stockbridge Cup. He was 
not so great a success at the stud as he had been on the 
Turf, Minting, winner of the Grand Prix de Paris in 
1886, and of the Jubilee Stakes of 1888, and Placida, 
winner of the Oaks in 1877, being the most famous of 
his progeny. 


1867. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I1.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
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received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The winner 


paid 100sovs. towards expenses, 25 sovs. to the . 


judge, and 25sovs. to the starter. The St. Leger 


Course (Im 6fur 132yds). (222 subs.) 


Col. Pearson’s br f ACHIEVEMENT, by Stockwell— 


Paridigm . ‘ : . T. Chaloner 
Mr. Chaplin’s ch c The Henne ey Newminster— 
Seclusion . : . Custance 
Duke of Newcastle’s b c Tuts = St. Albans—Julie 
Daley 

Duke of Beaufort’s br c Vauban, by Muscovite—Palm 
Parry 

Mr. Bowes’ ch g Taraban, by Rataplan—Wiasma 
Carroll 

Mr. Fleming’s b c Van ieee by Van Galen— 
Cavriana . ; : - Snowden 
Lord Glasgow’s br c is ee Melbourne, dam by 
Teddington—Maid of Masham ; T. French 
Marquis of Hastings’ br f The Duchess, by St. Albans 
—Bay Celia . : . Hibberd 
Sir J. Hawley’s br c The Pabier oy Beadsman— 
Madame Eglantine . ; : . Huxtable 
Count F. de Lagrange’s oh € oteenentse by 
Monarque—Etoile du Nord. : Grimshaw 
M. A. de Montgomery’s b c ee ok by Under- 
hand—Slapdash ‘ . Osborne 
Marquis of Hastings’ b c Challenge by Trumpeter— 
Princess Alice . 3 . Cannon 


O 


Betting—6 to 5 agst. The Hermit; 7 to 4 agst. 
Achievement; 12 to z agst. Vauban; 14 to 1 agst. 
Julius; 33 to 1 agst. Challenge; 40 to 1 agst. Long- 
champs and Fervacques; 50 to I agst. Van Amburgh; 


66 to 1 agst Palmer; 100 to 1 agst. Taraban. 


— 
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Place betting—In consequence of the furore for place 
betting, we subjoin the prices obtainable on the course, 
I, 2, 3, which were as follows :—3 to 1 on ‘The Hermit 
and Achievement; 7 to 4 agst. Julius; 7 to 2 agst. 
Challenge; 5 to I agst. Fervacques (all taken); 6 to 1 
agst. Van Amburgh (offered). 


Time—3m 17s. 


The appearance of the numbers of the competing 
horses on the telegraph board, and of the horses them- 
selves, was of course anxiously looked for. The excited 
curiosity was speedily allayed when, not more than ten 
minutes having elapsed from the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding race, Achievement, with Chaloner up, made her 
appearance on the course, looking the very pink of 
perfection as she was led past the stand by her trainer, 
J. Dover. She was walked back again past the standing 
and the now celebrated starting corner at the town turn, 
and after going about 100 yards from the point, she 
was met by her most formidable opponent in the coming 
struggle—The Hermit, ridden by a groom, and led by 
one of the “brothers.” As may readily be expected, 
the crowd pressed with uncomfortable intensity round 
the two ‘‘cracks,” eager to scan their points and take a 
final opinion as to the probabilities of which would 
ultimately win. Meanwhile the numbers were hoisted, 
and immediately afterwards Julius put in an appearance, 
followed by one of Lord Glasgow’s nameless colts, 
Challenge, The Duchess, Longchamps, Vauban, 
Fervacques, and Taraban, who severally walked towards 
the stand in the order named. Shortly afterwards they 
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walked past, the lot headed by The Duchess, next to 
whom came Challenge, Vauban, Longchamps, Fervacques, 
and Taraban; then, after a longish interval, followed 
Julius, Lord Glasgow’s colt, and The Palmer, the next 
to appear being Van Amburgh. After all this lot had 
passed the stand, the “mare” was led past by Dover, 
who getting to the bottom of the enclosure, loosed her 
head, and let her canter down to her horses. All eyes 
were now looking anxiously across the course to the point 
where The Hermit was being saddled, and his toilet 
being at length completed, Custance mounted him, and 
walked him gently round the turn, followed by an 
immense crowd, who cheered the Derby winner most 
vociferously. Having all got to the distance, they thence 
took their preliminary canters, Lord Glasgow’s colt 
leading the van, followed by Taraban, The Hermit, Van 
Amburgh, Achievement, The Duchess, Vauban, Chal- 
lenge, Fervacques, and Longchamps, the rear being 
brought up by Julius. Having been subsequently mar- 
shalled past the stand, they were taken in charge by 
Mr. M’George, arriving at the post precisely at the time 
(3-15) set down for the race. The spectators were not 
kept long in suspense, as almost immediately some of 
the competitors broke away, with the intention of making 
a start, Vauban, Julius, and Van Amburgh being the 
most prominent. In another false attempt the Duke of 
Beaufort’s colt, Longchamps, and the Maid of Masham 
colt broke away. A third attempt was made, Mr. 
M’George having the several competitors marshalled in 
a straight line, with the exception of Challenge, who 
could not be got near his horses. Being brought back 
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to the starting-post they were got into order, and Mr. 
M’George gave the word to “go,” and the flag being 
at the same time lowered, Vauban jumped off with the 
lead, closely attended by Longchamps, Julius, Taraban, 
Challenge, The Hermit, Maid of Masham colt, and The 
Palmer, The Duchess and Van Amburgh being the last 
of the ruck, and about three lengths behind the last- 
named came Achievement, and Fervacques last of all. 
After going a short distance Taraban took up the running, 
whilst The Duchess, coming through her horses, went 
on second, Vauban now lying third, Challenge fourth, 
The Hermit and The Palmer coming on together next. 
Julius in the meanwhile dropped away last of the ruck, 
whilst Fervacques still brought up the rear. As they com- 
menced the ascent of the hill, Achievement improved her 
position, and before the brow of the hill was reached 
Longchamps fell away, but Fervacques was still last. 
At the mile-post Taraban still held the lead, and The 
Duchess second, Vauban being third, The Palmer fourth, 
Achievement fifth, and The Hermit sixth, Julius still the 
last of the ruck, and Fervacques tailed off, acting as 
whipper-in. On passing the rifle butts Achievement 
drew forward and took fourth place, The Hermit at the 
same time also improving his position. The race now 
became very exciting, as the two favourites came almost 
side by side through their horses preparatory to the 
final struggle, the excitement of the spectators being of 
the most intense description. As they passed the Red 
House, The Hermit took a better position, The Palmer 
almost immediately afterwards taking up the running, 
closely attended by Longchamps, who had meanwhile 
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closed up with the leading division, the “mare,” in the | 
centre of the course, still gradually creeping to the front, 
The Hermit, on the outside, coming on in pursuit of 
her. On entering the straight, Achievement, forcing the 
pace, took up the running, Vauban, next the rails, 
momentarily up with her, and The Hermit with Cus- 
tance “at work” on her whip hand, Julius following close 
in their track, The race was now virtually left to Achieve- 
ment, The Hermit, Vauban, and Julius, the final struggle 
being watched with the most intense anxiety and interest. 
The ‘‘ mare,’ however, having the best of it, shook off 
The Hermit’s challenge as they entered the enclosure, 
and ultimately won a most exciting race by a length. 
Julius, who passed Vauban opposite the commencement 
of the stand enclosure, finished thirds a head only behind 
the favourite; whilst a couple of lengths behind the 
Duke of Newcastle’s colt Vauban was fourth, six lengths 
in the rear of whom Challenge was fifth, and four lengths 
off Taraban was sixth, Longchamps separated a similar 
distance being seventh. The next lot, pulling up in the 
position they came in, were Maid of Masham colt, Van 
Amburgh, and The Palmer. The Duchess came in 
with the crowd, having given way before reaching the 
_ Red House. The result was received with loud and 
reiterated cheering, which was continued whilst the 
victress—who really seemed little the worse for her 
journey—was led back to the enclosure by Colonel Pear- 
son and Mr. Sutton. Nett value of the stakes, £5,425. 

Achievement, own sister to Lord Lyon, and the sixth 
of Stockwell’s progeny to win the St. Leger, was one 
of the most beautiful fillies ever seen on the Turk, and 
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had a long list of fine performances placed to her 
credit. Bred by Colonel Pearson in 1864, she carried 
everything before her as a two-year old, winning the 
Grand Stand Plate at Ascot Spring Meeting, the Wood- 
cote Stakes at Epsom, the New Stakes at Ascot, the 
July and Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, the Lavant 
Stakes at Goodwood, the Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster, and the Hopeful and Criterion Stakes at New- 
market. In the same year—1866—she was just beaten 
by Plaudit in the Clearwell Stakes, and by The Rake in 
the Middle Park Plate; but each had the pull of her by 
7lb. In 1867 she won the One Thousand Guineas with 
the greatest ease; ran a dead-heat when out of form with 
Romping Girl for second place in the Oaks won by 
Hippia; won the Coronation Stakes and the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes; beat The Hermit, winner of the 
Derby, in the St. Leger, and repeated the beating two 
days later in. the race for the Doncaster Cup. Her 
career on the Turf was brilliant, but brief—she died soon 
after her last appearance on the Turf, which was at 
Stockbridge in 1868, when she ran third for the Cup. 


1868. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, &st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). (238 subs.) 


Mr. Graham’s ch f Formosa, by Buccaneer—Ella 
T. Chaloner 1 
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Mr. Hodgman’s br c Paul Jones, by Buccaneer— 


Queen of the Gipsies ‘ ; : . Fordham 2 
Mr. Johnstone’s b c Mercury, by Hee Sea 
Osborne 3 
Mr. Bowes’ b c The Spy, by Underhand—Victoria 
J. Goater o 
Lord Wilton’s br c See-Saw, by ipsam SG 
Daw : : 7. French ~o 
Mr. Chaplin’s ait © St, eae ee St. Albans—Elspeth 
J. Adams 


Mr. S. Hawke’s ch c by Buccaneer—Viscountess. Parry 


Mr. G. Holmes’ br f Virtue, by Stockwell—Patience 
Snowden o 


Mr. Beadman’s b c Orion, by Cramond—Beautiful 


Star. : . Clements o 
Baron Ravtachila’s oe c King yee by King Tom— 
Scholar’s dam . : Daley o 


Mr: J. ‘Scott's bc Wiscohti’ by Marais -Daleakibe 
Custance o 


Count aupalys bc yp heaass by Stockwell— 
Typee : : Morris o 
Betting at starting—zoo to 30 agst. King Alfred (t); 

100 to 30 agst. Formosa (t); 5 to I agst. Viscount (ee 

roo to 15 each agst. See-Saw and Paul Jones (t); xz 

to 1 agst. Typhceus (t); 25 to r each agst. St. Ronan 

and Mercury (t); 66 to 1 agst. The Spy (t); 100 to x 

agst. Viscountess colt (t); 1,000 to 6 agst. Virtue (t). 


Place betting—6 to 4 each on King Alfred and For- 
mosa (t); 6 to 4 each agst. Viscount and Paul Jones (t); 
2 to I agst. See-Saw (t); 5 to 2 agst. Typhceus (t); 
7 to 2 agst. Mercury (t); 4 to x agst. St. Ronan (t). 


Time—As taken by Benson's chronograph, 3m rods. 
Y 
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Not much time was cut to waste in getting the dozen 
competitors weighed out and the numbers hoisted, this 
being accomplished by ten minutes to three, the race 
being fixed for a quarter past that hour. Almost simul- 
taneously with this movement Typhceus made his appear- 
ance on the course, led by one of Count Batthyany’s 
grooms with a leading rein. The horse appeared very 
quiet and stood the crowd remarkably well. The next 
to appear were the Whitewall pair, these being succeeded 
by. King Alfred and Paul Jones, all looking very well, 
though it struck us that the ‘King’ walked rather 
‘“‘ gingerly.” Then came St. Ronan and See-Saw, and 
after a long interval came the Middleham colt, Mercury, 
succeeded by the Viscountess colt and Virtue, the last 
two being Orion and Formosa, the beautiful appearance 
of the latter causing quite a buzz of admiration from the 
crowds of spectators on the stands. On the signal being 
given by Mr. W. Elliott, they set off on their preliminary 
canter, Paul Jones taking the lead, followed by The 
Spy, Viscount, Typhceus, and St. Ronan, then came 
See-Saw, Viscountess colt, Virtue, Formosa, Mercury, 
and Orion, the rear being brought up by King Alfred. 
After the canter Orion sweated profusely, but with this 
exception the remainder seemed in capital condition as 
they were paraded in front of the stand by Mr. M’George. 

Precisely at the appointed time they arrived at the post, 
and a minute afterwards a breakaway occurred, King 
Alfred being first off. At the next attempt the flag fell 
to a good start (at eighteen minutes past three), Paul 
Jones being last off; but before 50 yards had been covered 
he ran up into the body of his horses. See-Saw was 
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first away, but after going a few strides Orion took up 
the running, closely attended by Typhceus, The Spy, 
St. Ronan, and Viscountess colt. See-Saw, meanwhile, 
being pulled back by French, retired into the rear; but 
after crossing the road The Spy headed Orion; these 
two, with Typhceus, Mercury, Viscountess colt, and 
St. Ronan, now forming the leading division. The next 
lot comprised Paul Jones, Viscount, and Formosa, the 
last three being Virtue, See-Saw, and King Alfred. 
Not much change occurred in the first quarter of a mile, 
with the exception that The Spy forced the pace and 
increased his lead by at least a couple of lengths of 
Orion, the latter being followed by Mercury, Typhceus, 
Viscountess colt, and Paul Jones in the order named, 
St. Ronan being in the rear of the latter as they dis- 
appeared from view behind the hill. On emerging 
thence The Spy had increased his lead to three or four 
lengths, Viscount now lying in immediate attendance on 
Orion, close up with them being Typhceus and St. Ronan. 
Then came See-Saw—who had quitted the rear division— 
and Formosa; the Viscountess colt being dead beaten 
had fallen back, and Mercury having meanwhile been 
pulled back in company with the last-named pair, the 
rear now being brought up by Virtue and King Alfred, 
the last-named still going well within himself. As they 
passed the rifle butts, The Spy showed no symptoms of 
tiring at the hot pace he had made, but, on the contrary, 
he widened the breach between himself and Orion to 
fully half-a-dozen lengths, Mr. Beadman’s colt being just 
in advance of Viscount, next to whom came Paul Jones 
—who was gradually getting on better terms with the 
Gea 
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leaders—and St. Ronan, whilst immediately in their rear 
followed Typhceus, See-Saw, and Formosa, King Alfred 
still officiating as whipper-in. On reaching the Red 
House The Spy gave way, and Paul Jones rushing to the 
front took up the running, attended by Mercury, For- 
mosa, and The Spy—Viscount, Orion, and Typhceus 
having-dropped away beaten. As they rounded the turn 
St. Ronan and King Alfred, on the outside, rapidly ran 
towards the front and joined the leading division. A 
quarter of a mile from home, however, St. Ronan was 
dead settled, and almost immediately afterwards King 
Alfred was observed running in a very lumbering style, 
and reeling about in the middle of the course like a 
rocking-horse. The issue was now watched with con- 
siderable interest, as the “‘steam-engine’’ came sailing 
on with the lead of Mercury and the favourite towards 
the distance. Chaloner, however, rode with admirable 
patience, and restrained the evident impetuosity of 
Mr. Graham’s filly until passing the point indicated, 
when Mercury hung out signals of distress, and Chaloner, 
seeing his chance, sent Formosa up to the girths of 
Mr. Hodgman’s colt, and waiting upon him until 
passing the half distance, came away, and won in a 
canter by a couple of lengths; Fordham, in the last 
stride or two, finding that he was dead beaten, seemed 
to “chuck” up Paul Jones’ head in disgust. Mercury 


was third, beaten three lengths, whilst a dozen lengths 


off The Spy was fourth, just in front of See-saw, who 
was fifth. Then, 20 lengths off, came Typhceus, Virtue, 
King Alfred, and Orion, pulling up as they came in; 
the last three being St. Ronan, Viscountess colt, and 
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Viscount. On returning to scale Chaloner was loudly 
cheered on this his fourth St. Leger victory, though the 
enthusiasm seemed scarcely so great as that of last year, 
when he steered Achievement to victory over the same 
course. Nett value of the stakes, £5,825. 

Formosa, a dark chestnut filly bred in 1865, placed 
several important races to her credit during her career 
on the Turf. As a two-year old she won the Chester- 
field Stakes at Newmarket; in 1868 she ran a dead-heat 
with Moslem for the Two Thousand Guineas and won 
the One Thousand Guineas; won the Oaks by ten 
lengths and won the St. Leger. She also won the New- 
market Oaks in the same year, but afterwards met with 
little success. 


s 


1869. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. The St. Leger 
Course (Im 6 fur 132yds). (226 subs.) 


10. Sir J. Hawley’s b c PERo Gomez, by Beadsman— 


Salamanca (cherry, black cap) . : Wells 1 
15. Lord Calthorpe’s ch c Martyrdom, by St. Albans 
—Eulogy (blue, white cap) : . Fordham 2 


8. Mr. Feaster’s b or br c George Oenateston: by 
Camerino—Country Maid (green, red cap) 


French 3 

I. Count Batthyany’s bc meer by Weatherbit— 
Typee (green) . . Mortis: © 

3. Mr. Brayley’s b c Duke or fee ak ey Trumpeter 
—Palm (red, yellow cap) . . Cannon o 
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7. Mr. J. Johnstone’s b c Lord Hawthorn, by Kettle- 
drum, or King of Trumps--Lady Alice Haw- 
thorn (blue, black cap) é : Chaloner o 

g. Mr. J. B. Day’s b c The Starter, by Voltigeur— 
Camiola (black and orange stripes, orange cap) 

J. Adams o 
rz. Mr. W. Graham’s b c The Drummer, by Rata- 
plan——My Niece (green, black belt) Custance 0 


12. Mr. W. Graham’s b c Conrad, by Buccaneer— 


Viscountess (white, green cap) . ; i. Pager 
16. Mr. J. Johnstone’s b or br c Pretender, by Adven- 

turer—Ferina (blue, silver braid) . Osborne o 
18. Mr. J. Johnstone’s ch c Derventio, by Citadel— 

Seamstress (blue, silver braid) . . Hudson o 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—6 to 5 on Pretender (t); 3 to I 
agst. Pero Gomez (t); 7 to 1 agst. Martyrdom (t); 25 to 
1 agst. The Drummer (t); 3 to I agst. Typhon (t); 
33 to 1 agst. Duke of Beaufort, The Starter, and George 
Osbaldeston (t); 50 to 1 agst. Lord Hawthorn (t). 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 2rd4s. 


At a few minutes before the time (3.30) for which 
the race was fixed the numbers of the Ir runners were 
announced, and after some little delay, caused by the 
- time that elapsed before the Middleham trio emerged 
from the stubble field behind the stand, which does duty 
for the saddling enclosure, the preliminary canters were 
taken. George Osbaldeston, The Starter, and Typhon 
were the first; they were succeeded by Derventio and 
Pretender, Pero Gomez, The Drummer, and Conrad 
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being next, with Lord Hawthorn, Duke of Beaufort, and 
Martyrdom in the rear. At exactly ten minutes to four 
o’clock Mr. M’George marshalled them in order, and at 
the first attempt the signal was given to a most perfect 
start. Pero Gomez occupying the extreme left, and 
Conrad the right, were the first to break the evenness 
of the line by showing nearly a length in advance, but 
Wells took a steadier at his horse immediately, as ‘‘ Pero ” 
was tearing away too freely to please him. Just as he 
did this Typhon rushed to the front; but Conrad’s jockey, 
determined that the pace should be good to serve his 
stable companion, The Drummer, raised his whip, and 
his horse at once took the lead, still preserving a line to 
himself wide on the right. Typhon, in the centre, was 
not more than three parts of a length in rear of the 
leader, having The Starter and Derventio in close 
attendance, Lord Hawthorn, Pero Gomez, and The 
Drummer lying next, with Pretender just at the tail of 
this trio, Duke of Beaufort and George Osbald- 
eston being next, with Martyrdom in the rear. As 
they ascended the hill, Hudson, forcing Derventio 
along as hard as he could, ran up to Typhon and The 
Starter, and when a quarter of a mile had been traversed 
he was lying second to Conrad, who was still pegging 
away, and just in front of Count Batthyany’s colt, the 
pair being clear of The Starter, while Pero Gomez, about 
three lengths off, drew out clear of the ruck, at the head 
of which lay The Drummer, Pretender, and George 
Osbaldeston, Martyrdom still whipping in. Just before 
disappearing behind the hill the pace, which had been 
excellent, was, if anything, increased by Typhon racing 
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up to Conrad, the pair drawing away nearly four lengths 
from Derventio and The Starter, Pero Gomez still 
heading the others. On emerging into view again, 
Derventio, completely pumped out, had disappeared 
from the forward position he had occupied, and was 
soon toiling on hopelessly in rear of everything, the 
remainder having taken much closer order, although 
their relative places were not materially altered. Typhon 
and Conrad remained in front side by side, but The 
Starter, Pero Gomez, and The Drummer were closely 
pressing them, Pretender, George Osbaldeston, and Duke 
of Beaufort, in a cluster, being next, just in advance of 
Martyrdom. Approaching the rifle butts, the severity of 
the pace had told its tale upon the “piping” Conrad, 
who collapsed very suddenly, and soon joined Derventio 
in the rear. Here The Starter assumed the lead, closely 
followed by Typhon, The Drummer taking third place 
just in advance of George Osbaldeston, Pero Gomez, 
and Pretender. In this order they reached the Red 
House, and the moment they began the descent to the 
bend the Kingsclere candidate ran up on the inside, 
while Martyrdom simultaneously rushed past his horses, 
and took a prominent position on the right. The Starter, 
however, had a slight advantage until fairly rounding the 
bend, where Typhon was beaten, and Pero Gomez took 
up the running. The Drummer, who up to this point 
had been going very well, now suddenly disappeared, 
and his place was taken by George Osbaldeston, while 
the Middleham crack followed at the quarters of ‘Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s horse; but just when an opening 
presented itself, and Osborne called upon him to take 
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advantage of it, the Derby winner, floundering all over 
the course, was beaten in an instant. For about 200 
yards George Osbaldeston appeared to hold his own with 
Pero Gomez, who, however, had always the lead, but 
it was soon evident that so far as this opponent was 
concerned the son of Beadsman had nothing to fear. 
Before reaching the enclosure, however, he found a more 
dangerous opponent to dispose of in Martyrdom, who, 
heading George Osbaldeston, appeared to be inch by 
inch overhauling Pero Gomez. When they were within 
50 yards of the chair it was clear that, if he could have 
maintained his effort, he would have got on level terms 
with the Kingsclere horse, but here he faltered from 
want of stamina, and although Fordham, sitting down 
resolutely, attempted to come witlt one dash, his effort 
met with no response on the part of his horse, who 
suffered a very clever defeat by a neck. George 
Osbaldeston finished third, four lengths in rear of Lord 
Calthorpe’s colt, and half that distance in advance of 
Pretender, who appeared unable to obtain even the 
honour of a ‘‘situation.”’ Clear of the favourite came 
Duke of Beaufort, about a head in advance of Typhon, 
who was sixth, while The Starter, half a length off, was 
seventh, and The Drummer following in their wake 
eighth. Pulling up a long way off was Lord Hawthorn, 
while Conrad and Derventio, who were stopped at the 
Red House, walked in with the crowd. The result was 
received with tremendous cheering, which was renewed 
again and again as the winner was led to the weighing- 
room, and thence to the paddock. Nett value of the 
stakes, £5,525. 
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Pero Gomez, bred by Sir Joseph Hawley in 1866, 
was a dark brown horse standing well over 15 hands, and 
was somewhat faulty as regards his appearance, but was 
very game, and of an equable and willing temper. Asa 
two-year old he won the Middle Park Plate, and ran a 
dead-heat for the Criterion Stakes. In 1869 he won 
the Biennial at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, was 
just beaten by Pretender for the Derby (his jockey, 
Wells, always maintaining stoutly that he really won 
the race), and won the Ascot Derby, the St. Leger, and 
the Doncaster Stakes, in which he once more defeated 
the Derby winner. He retired from the Turf very soon 
afterwards. 

1870. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb: 
fillies, 8st 51b. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third roosovs. out of 
the stakes. The St. Leger Course (rm 6 fur 
132 yds). (234 subs.) 

Mr. T. V. Morgan’s b c er END by Lord 


Clifden—Bonny Blink . . ; - Grimshaw 1 
Lord Falmouth’s b c Kingcraft . ; - French 2 
Lord Falmouth’s br f Wheat-ear. ‘ »/ Webbie 
Mr. Brayley’s br or bl c Recorder : . Cannon o 
Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s br c Palmerston . Chaloner o 
Mr. Cross’ b f Physiology . ; : Maidment o 
Mr. J. C. Stuart’s b c Tabernacle ‘ - Goater o 
Captain Machell’s br c Bonny Swell . : Jeffrey o 
Mr. Graham’s bc Captivator . . Fordham o 
Mr. Graham’s b f Stockhausen (car 8st Fin J. Adams o 
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Mr. T. Jenning’s ch c Alaric Catan. / ‘Hunterivo 
Mr. Merry’s ch c Sunlight . : : . Snowden o 
Mr. J. Johnstone’s bc Stanley. ; : ‘Osborneyso 
Mr. Martin’s b c Enterprise ; 4 ey) Morice 
Mr. J. Dawson's ch c Normanby - : Parry 0 
Captain Atkins’ chc The Boy . : 1) Wyatt, £0 
Mr. T. S. Dawson’s b c Ptarmigan . Hudson o 
Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s Ely auoletonr . Custance 0 
Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s b f Wild Flower » eButlenes 


Betting at starting—2 to 1 agst. Kingcraft (t); 7 to 2 
agst. Palmerston (t); 8 to 1 agst. Sunlight (t); ro tor 
agst. Wheat-ear (t); 100 to 8 agst. Captivator (t); 25 
to r agst. Tabernacle and Stanley (t); 1,000 to 35 agst. 
Hawthornden (t); 40 to 1 agst. Normanby (t); 50 to I 
agst. Bonny Swell (t); 66 to I agst. The Boy (t); 1,000 
to 10 agst. Ptarmigan (t). 


Time—3m 183s. 


At a few minutes before the time (3.30) for which 
the race was fixed the numbers of the starters were 
announced, and, contrary to expectation, the field num- 
bered no fewer than 1g runners, Exciseman, Sweet 
Sound, and Fearnought being the absentees from the 
21 coloured on the card, while Wild Flower was one of 
the competitors, although her name was omitted. The 
canters were taken without any noteworthy feature 
beyond the favourable impression created by the going 
of Sunlight, Kingcraft, Palmerston, and Captivator, 
and of Joseph Dawson’s pair—Hawthornden and Nor- 
manby. The former was liked the better, both for 
appearance and freedom of action, the son of Thormanby 


i 
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and Emily, in fact, going short, although looking won- 
derfully well. After the usual parading in front of the 
stand, to which part of the business Ptarmigan evinced 
a decided aversion, after showing temper in the canter, 
they reached the starting-post at seventeen minutes to 
four o’clock; but the first attempt to start them was 
frustrated by Ptarmigan, who refused to go up to his 
horses, and Hawthornden, who whipped round. A suc- 
cession of breaks-away then ensued, not at all advan- 
tageous to the irritable temper of Sunlight, who tried all 
he could to unseat Snowden, but Waugh was at his 
head, and with an occasional reminder from a_ stout 
hunting thong, the son of Stockwell and Sunflower was 
quieted somewhat. Ptarmigan was also very unruly, and 
Wheat-ear, after being at the post a few minutes, began 
kicking somewhat viciously. At length, to the relief of 
the assembled multitudes, the signal was given to a 
very fair start, the commencement of the struggle being 
announced by a tremendous roar of satisfaction from 
the spectators. Sunlight was best away, and, with his 
head in his chest, went tearing away in the centre of the 
course just clear of Wild Flower, Palmerston, Stock- 
hausen, Hawthornden, and Kingcraft at the head of the 
others, who were almost in a line; but after going about 
200 yards Mr. Merry’s colt was seen to suddenly swerve 
to the right, and just clearing out of the way of the 
advancing horses, who flashed past him in a moment, 
he was stopped, having, as it afterwards transpired, 
broken the fetlock joint of his near hind-leg. This 
disaster left Wild Flower on the right and Stockhausen 
in the centre with a clear lead of Palmerston, Haw- 
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thornden, Captivator, Wheat-ear, and Recorder on the 
left, Normanby, Ely Appleton, Bonny Swell, Alaric, 
Enterprise, and Tabernacle on the right, the two last 
being Stanley and Physiology. The pace, which had 
been very good, was rather increased than diminished 
by Ely Appleton and Ptarmigan drawing clear of the 
ruck and closely pursuing Stockhausen and Wild Flower, 
who were doing their best to maintain the speed. Fol- 
lowing the leading quartette were now Normanby, Alaric, 
Enterprise, Wheat-ear, The Boy, Recorder, and Taber- 
nacle, Palmerston and Captivator lying well up with 
them, while Kingcraft and Hawthornden were observed 
to have dropped away to the tail of the ruck, with 
Bonny Swell, Stanley, and Physiology, still whipping in. 
Behind the hill both Ely Appleton and Ptarmigan raced 
past Wild Flower and Stockhausen, who were now hope- 
lessly beaten, having performed their mission, to make 
the running for Palmerston and Captivator, to the best 
of their ability. The pace, as they descended the incline 
towards the rifle butts, became very hot, Ely Appleton 
leading, closely pursued by Ptarmigan, who was suc- 
ceeded by Tabernacle, The Boy, Normanby, Alaric, 
Palmerston, Wheat-ear, and Recorder, the next lot 
comprising Enterprise, Hawthornden, and Kingcraft, 
Wild Flower being now beaten off a long way in rear of 
everything. Three-quarters of a mile from home the 
ruck closed up with the two leaders, who, however, main- 
tained their positions to the half-mile post, where both 
gave way simultaneously, Stanley just at this moment 
running up into a prominent place on the right of the 
field, but he as rapidly gave way again. The retirement 
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of Ely Appleton and Ptarmigan left Alaric with a 
slight lead of Tabernacle and The Boy next the -rails, 
and Normanby and Enterprise in the centre, Recorder, 
Palmerston, and Wheat-ear following just in their track, 
and in this order they came sweeping round the bend. 
The moment they were fairly in the line for home, 
Alaric, The Boy, and Tabernacle were in trouble, and 
Normanby immediately afterwards hung out signals of 
distress, as also did Palmerston, after Chaloner, by 
vigorous riding, had endeavoured to get to the front. 
While this was going on, Kingcraft, coming up with the 
celebrated rush which proved so successful in the Derby, 
took the lead next the rails, Grimshaw, who had been 
lying with him throughout the race, sending Haw- 
thornden along, and taking second place at the same 
instant on the right of his horses. It was now observed 
that the finish lay between the pair, and Kingcraft was 
going so strong and well that his backers shouted 
excitedly, and all sorts of odds were offered on him. 
Hawthornden, however, overhauled him at the distance, 
and after a brief effort for supremacy French was 
obliged to raise his whip, the movement eliciting a tre- 
mendous scream from the fielders, renewed again and again 
as Hawthornden was seen to be forging ahead about 
200 yards from home. The remainder of the struggle 
_requires but little description, for, despite French’s de- 
termined riding and Kingcraft’s gameness, Hawthornden 
maintained his advantage and won very cleverly by half 
a length. Wheat-ear headed Enterprise and Recorder 
opposite the stand, and secured the third position, five 
lengths in rear of her stable companion, and a head in 
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front of Enterprise, fourth, Recorder being fifth, about a 
length away. Then came Bonny Swell, who passed the 
pulling-up horses from the half-distance, The Boy being 
sixth, Tabernacle seventh, Palmerston eighth, and 
Stanley ninth. Then came Alaric and Captivator, all 
the others pulling up on the post, with the exception of 
Wild Flower, who walked in with the crowd. The 
result of the race was received with tremendous cheering 
from the ring, and the crowd outside were vociferous in 
their plaudits, Grimshaw coming in for his share of con- 
gratulation for his fine and patient riding. Nett value 
of the stakes, £5,525. 

Hawthornden, a bay colt bred by Mr. Keene in 1867, 
had several successes as a two-year old, but he met 
with little success in his third year until the St. Leger, 
and he subsequently failed to obtain a place in either 
the Cesarewitch or the Cambridgeshire. He won the 
High Level Handicap at Epsom in 1871, and the 
Cheshire Stakes in 1872, subsequently running second to 
Day Dream in the race for the Stewards’ Cup at the 
same meeting, this being his last appearance on the 
Turf. 

1871. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roosovs. out of 
the stakes. The St. Leger Course (Im _ 6 fur 
132 yds). (205 subs.) 


12. Baron Rothschild’s b f Hannan, by King Tom— 
Mentmore Lass . ; : F - Maidment 1 
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2. Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s ch c Albert Victor, by 


Marsyas—-Princess of Wales. T. French 2 
ra. Mr. fi: Johnstone’s ch c Rinewienss by Lord 
Clifden—Vimeira 5 ;  ..Ghaloner: 3 
3. Lord Aylesford’s br f ee of Athol, by Blair 
Athol—Violet . : T. Cannon o 
5. Lord Downe’s b c Berar by Claret—Frangi 
panni ° . “Mors \o 
g. Mr. J. Johnstone’s i c sath by Stockwell— 
Katherine Logie d ‘ J. Osborne o 
10. Duke of Hamilton’s b c Coan by Monarque— 
Tolla . 5 : . Custance 0 
TA ME) Rane cotie's be c ia ae) by Lord 
Clifden—Flutter : . J. Snowden o 
16. Mr. J. Johnstone’s bc Odor by Lord Clifden— 
Ornament . . Hudson o 
aye ir. "GAG. Reawitk’s ‘bl c uiDieuy Grand, by 
Saunterer—Miss Digby . : . Fordham 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—z2 to 1 agst. Hannah (t); 3 to 1 
agst. Albert Victor (t); 6 to 1 agst. Général (t); 10 to I 
agst. Ringwood (t); 100 to 8 agst. Rose of Athol (t); 100 
to 7 agst. Bothwell (t); 20 to x agst. Digby Grand (t) ; 
Ioo to 3 agst. Lord Hawke (t). 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 22s. 


The comfort and convenience of the new saddling 
paddock were highly appreciated by every one anxious 
to get a glance at the several candidates for the great 
event, and the various leading public favourites were 
surrounded with a crowd of admirers, although the 
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commodious proportions of the enclosure prevented 
anything like crushing or crowding. The four Tupgill 
horses were saddled across the road under the trees, 
and when their toilets were completed they walked 
into the paddock, and thence on to the course, pre- 
ceded by Albert Victor, who was the first to appear 
on the scene of action. He was much admired, and 
looked in blooming health, and decidedly the most 
admired of the ten competitors. Hannah had a business- 
like wear-and-tear look about her, but her appearance 
was somewhat mean when compared with the elegance 
and quality of Mr. Cartwright's colt. She, however, had 
evidently undergone an efficient preparation, although 
after taking her preliminary canter she sweated a little. 
The opinions concerning Général were very varied, some 
averring that he was in splendid fettle, while others, 
and by far the larger proportion, insisted that he was 
unfit to contend successfully in such a severe struggle. 
To our eye he certainly looked somewhat soft and 
deficient in muscle, but his coat shone like satin, and it 
was evident that his veteran trainer had done everything 
for him that could be done in the few months he had 
had him under his charge. Ringwood and Bothwell 
were both in rare condition, and each had his separate 
coterie of admirers, but the first-named was decidedly 
the better looking of the two, being a blood-like, com- 
manding-looking colt, with very fine action. Rose of 
Athol was a slashing filly, and her improved appearance 
since York gained her many fresh admirers when she 
appeared on the course. Digby Grand was sent to the 
post the perfection of condition, but when Fordham 
AA 
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mounted, the shifty son of Saunterer laid his ears back 
very suspiciously, and appeared to be in anything but 
an amiable mood. Orator and Lord Hawke were 
obviously only started to ensure a pace for Ringwood 
and Bothwell, so that they were but little regarded; 
and Bordeaux, who was a very lumbering, leggy colt, it 
was evident to the eye of the veriest novice in knowledge 
of horseflesh, was outclassed, and might as well have 
been in the stable for any chance of success he possessed 
in such company. The preliminary canters were taken 
without any noteworthy incident beyond the general 
satisfaction the favourites, gave their admirers by their 
appearance and style of going, Albert Victor perhaps 
bearing the palm for perfect action and good looks. 
The usual parading in front of the stand being over, 
the ten competitors reached the starting-post, and 
Mr. M’George succeeded in starting them in good order 
at the first attempt at the exact time (3.30) for which 
the race was appointed. Hudson, obeying his instruc- 
tions to force the pace, sent Orator along as hard as he 
could go, and was soon leading by three or four lengths, 
his immediate followers being Lord Hawke, Ringwood, 
and Albert Victor, these comprising the left hand 
division, Hannah and Bothwell being well up in the 
centre of the course, and Digby Grand on the extreme 
right, Général and Rose of Athol succeeding, while 
Bordeaux at once became last. After 200 yards had 
been traversed, Orator had improved his lead to fully 
ten lengths, and his jockey still forcing him along, it 
was increased to double that distance as they streamed 
up the hill, Ringwood, Lord Hawke, Hannah, and 
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Bothwell lying at the head of the remainder, Albert 
Victor, going remarkably well, being next, just in advance 
of Digby Grand, Général, and Rose of Athol; Bordeaux, 
completely outpaced, acting in the capacity of whipper-in, 
a vocation he was admirably qualified for. They ran 
in this order until going through the furzes, where 
Hannah took second place, the position of the others 
undergoing little change as they disappeared behind 
the hill, but during the few moments they were hidden 
from view Digby Grand had given way somewhat, 
Lord Hawke had retired, and Orator’s lead had been 
considerably diminished, the pace becoming somewhat 
slower, Hannah gradually overhauling the leader, who 
was not more than three lengths in advance at the rifle 
butts, Ringwood going on third, Albert Victor fourth, 
with Bothwell at his girths, Général lying next, suc- 
ceeded by Digby Grand and Rose of Athol, the lot being 
separated at nearly equal distances. They began to 
take closer order as they approached the Red House, 
where Hannah closed with Orator, who retired imme- 
diately afterwards, and, his mission being accomplished, 
he was pulled up. Just at that moment Bothwell passed 
Albert Victor, and was going so strong and well that 
it looked as if he would take the lead, but he compounded 
as they commenced the slight descent from the Red 
House, and Ringwood and Albert Victor were left in 
close attendance on Hannah. Digby Grand came round 
his horses wide on the right, and from the stand it 
looked as if he were lying well up with the leaders; but 
although he undoubtedly improved his position con- 
siderably, he could not maintain his advantage, and was 
A AB 
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soon toiling on hopelessly in rear of the leading division. 
Custance also brought up Général next the rails after 
they had passed the Red House, and the followers of 
the cerise and grey jacket of the Duke of Hamilton 
shouted excitedly as the colours were seen to be closing 
rapidly with the front rank, but before reaching the bend 
it was evident that the son of Monarque was in hopeless 
difficulties, and had no chance of success, although he 
was struggling on with remarkable gameness. Halfway 
down the hill Ringwood and Albert Victor drew level 
with Hannah, and for a few strides Ringwood appeared 
to have a slight lead; but immediately they made the 
bend into the straight, Maidment, next the rails, sent 
the baron’s filly to the front again, Ringwood lying 
second, with Albert Victor at his girths on the whip- 
hand, with Général, Bothwell, and Rose of Athol almost 
abreast behind the leading trio, the remainder being 
beaten off some distance. Ringwood for a few strides 
appeared to be going as well as anything, and his 
backers shouted excitedly, but before reaching the 
distance Chaloner was compelled to ride him to keep 
his place. Hannah was still leading at the commence- 
ment of the stand enclosure, but Albert Victor was 
going so steadily that his followers were in turn confi- 
dent of victory, as he appeared to be overhauling 
- Hannah, but the instant Maidment called upon her 
opposite the centre of the stand she shook off both 
Ringwood and Albert Victor without the slightest 
difficulty, and, forging ahead, won a very exciting race 
by a length.. Albert Victor got the best of Ringwood 
in the last dozen strides, and, running as true as steel, 
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secured the second place by a neck; about three parts 
of a length in rear of Ringwood came Général fourth, 
about a neck in advance of Rose of Athol fifth, a couple 
of lengths off being Bothwell sixth; at an interval of 
20 or 30 yards came Bordeaux seventh, Digby Grand 
pulling up eighth, with Lord Hawke ninth; Orator 
came in with the crowd. The announcement of Hannah’s 
victory was received with tremendous applause, the 
cheering being again and again renewed when the “ All 
right’? of the clerk of the scales was given. Baron 
Rothschild was heartily congratulated on all sides, and 
both Maidment and Hayhoe, the trainer, came in for a 
well-deserved share of the plaudits. Nett value of the 
stakes, £4,810. 

Hannah, a somewhat small-bonetl filly, was bred by 
Baron Rothschild at Mentmore in 1868, and was named 
after his daughter, the late Countess of Rosebery. Asa 
two-year old she won the July Stakes, the Triennial, 
and the Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket, and in the 
following year she won the One Thousand Guineas, the 
Oaks, and the St. Leger. 


1872. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11.—The St. LEGER STAKES, 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third toosovs. out of 
the stakes. The St. Leger Course (tm 6 fur 
132 yds). (191 subs.) 


13. Lord Wilton’s b c WENLocK, by Lord Clifden— 
Mineral . ; . Maidment 1 


374 
7: 
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Mr. J. Dawson’s ch c Prince Charlie, by Blair 
Athol—Eastern Princess . ; . French 
Lord Aylesford’s br c Vanderdecken, by Saccharo- 
meter—Stolen Moments . . Cannon 
Mr. J. Astley’s b f Merevale, by Atherstone— 
Presumption . : Lowe 

. Mr. Bowes’ bl c Intrepid by fe rear meester 
Ahead , . Morris 

a Mr. “We “S: oheriras enc meiner by 
Chattanooga—Araucaria . . T. Chaloner 

. Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s b c Simon, by St. Albans— 
Aunt Hannah . : Butler 
oe Gs aM, Tee ae or bl c Prodigal, by 
Outcast—Owen Roe’s dam ‘ . Osborne 

. Lord Falmouth’s b c Patriarch, St. Albans— 
Siberia : : Parry 

. Mr. J. R. Bruce’s b c Strathtay, by Blair Athol— 
Phantom Sail . . Martin 
fais WALWars. LOPES: “Dic vate Spamentan, by 
Sydmonton—Maid of Malvern . . Custance 

. M. Lefevre’s b g pera by Cambuscan— 
Grace Darling . . Jennings 
Sir wkoaka. Leone's’ bc itor Gough, by Cindaieas 
—Battaglia : : Hunt 
evr Mens iC Gladiolus by Gladiatenr—sar 
beam . : : Webb 

. Mr. T. V. Morgan’s che Xanthos, by Thormanby 
—Woodbine . : . Huxtable 
M. Lefevre’s ch c Drariaiond, , ing 
Eglantine . F . Fordham 


. Lord Zetland’s ch c Ruedive - ietenranie 


Bumblekite : 2 . Snowden 


oO 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 
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Betting at starting—rr to 4 agst. Drummond (t); 11 
to 4 agst. Prince Charlie (t); 9 to 2 agst. Wellingtonia 
(t); 8 to 1 each agst. Wenlock and Khedive (t); 100 
to 6 each agst. Gladiolus and Vanderdecken (t); 1,000 
to 20 each agst. Young Sydmonton and Merevale (t). 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 213s. 


The preliminary canter was led by Simon, President, 
and Wellingtonia, clear of Intrepid, Patriarch, Wenlock, 
and Jennings’ pair, of whom Drummond perspired very 
freely. Then came Vanderdecken, Khedive, and Mr. 
Merry’s colt, followed at an interval by Lord Gough and 
Prince Charlie, the great “roarer” moving in his old 
style. The parade was headed by Intrepid and Prodigal, 
the rest following in something like the order they had 
cantered, and directly they had faced Mr. M’George 
the flag fell to an excellent start, Wellingtonia and 
Merevale rushing to the front, followed by Jennings’ 
pair, Gladiolus, Wenlock, Prince Charlie, and Lord 
Gough, the last two being Strathtay and Prodigal. 
After a few strides Mr..Merry’s colt shot to the front, 
followed by Lighthouse, Wellingtonia, Drummond, 
Khedive, and Vanderdecken, who were clear of Wen- 
lock, Prince Charlie, and Intrepid. This order was 
maintained down the hill, and on reappearing in sight 
Lighthouse shot in advance of Merevale, who began to 
show signs of distress, Drummond now taking second 
place, followed by Wellingtonia, Khedive, and Vander- 
decken, with Young Sydmonton and Lord Gough at the 
head of the others, Strathtay, with Simon and Intrepid, 
in the rear. Approaching the Red House, Prince Charlie, 
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on the inside, and Wenlock began to improve their 
positions, and attended by Vanderdecken, Wellingtonia, 
and Drummond, rapidly approached Lighthouse, who 
was beaten half a mile from home. A few strides 
further Drummond was in trouble, and Wellingtonia, 
next the rails, came through and assumed the lead, 
Prince Charlie going on second, followed by Khedive, 
with Vanderdecken on the whip-hand, and Wenlock 
wide on the right. When fairly in the straight Wenlock 
shot out, and Prince Charlie being in difficulties before 
reaching the stand, Lord Wilton’s colt won very easily 
by five lengths, ‘ Charlie” being a length and a_ half 
in advance of Vanderdecken; Khedive was fourth, 
Wellingtonia fifth, Drummond sixth, Merevale seventh, 
Gladiolus eighth, Lighthouse ninth, Patriarch tenth, 
Prodigal eleventh, Young Sydmonton twelfth, the last 
two being Lord Gough and Xanthus. Nett value of the 
stakes, £4,450. 

Wenlock, the second of Lord Clifden’s progeny to 
win the St. Leger, never made any great show on the 
Turf, this being his only important success. 


1873. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I1I.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st tolb; 
fillies, 8st 51b. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third IOOsovs. out of 
the stakes. The St. Leger Course (Im 6 fur 
132 yds). (189 subs.) 

8. Mr. Merry’s ch f Marte Stuart, by Scottish Chief 
—Morgan la Faye (yellow, black cap). T. Osborne x 


Frrep ARCHER. 


To face p. 376. 


Marie Stuart By) 


tr. Mr. Merry’s ch ec Doncaster, by Stockwell— 
Marigold (yellow, black cap). . F. Webb 2 
9. Mr. H. Savile’s b c Kaiser, by Skirmisher—Regina 
(yellow, scarlet cap) . : Maidment 3 
4. Mr. F. R. Hemmings’ ch c Chandos, by Oxford— 
Isis’ dam (black, white spots, black sleeves and 
cap) : : 5 : . . Custance o 
5. Lord Falmouth’s ch c Andred, by Blair Athol— 
Woodcraft (black, white sleeves, red cap) 
Chaloner o 
6. M. Lefevre’s bl c Negro, by Saccharometer— 


Honey (blue, white, and red). . Jennings o 
7. Mr. Merry’s b c Merry Sunshine, by Thormanby 
—Sunbeam (yellow, black cap) . . Hopper o 


15. Mr. Radcliffe’s b c Mestizo, by The Miner—Little 

Savage (white, black cross-belt, scarlet cap) 

: Morris o 

(The. figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—6 to 4 agst. Kaiser (t).9) ton 4 
agst. Marie Stuart (t); 100 to 30 agst. Doncaster (t); 
20 to I each agst. Chandos and Andred (t); 66 to x 
agst.. Negro and Mestizo (t); 1,000 to 1 agst. Merry 
Sunshine (t). 


Time—3m 22s. 


After the usual amount of curiosity and attention 
had been paid by the crowd in the paddock to the 
favourites while undergoing the process of saddling, the 
eight competitors came on to the course without loss of 
time, Mestizo being the first to put in an appearance. 
The others followed immediately, Mr. Merry’s trio being 
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the last out, Marie Stuart bringing up the rear, and the 
same order was maintained in the preliminary canter, 
in which the three favourites acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily. The competitors were paraded, after the 
orthodox fashion, in front of the stand, and then the 
starting-post was reached. Before the spectators had 
fairly settled into their places a roar of excitement 
announced to those whose positions were not favourable 
for a view of the commencement of the race that the 
signal to start had been given. Doncaster and Marie 
Stuart being slightly in advance of their opponents, as 
they wheeled round, were first off, occupying a position 
on the left of the line, while Merry Sunshine, on the 
right, was about a length in rear, the centre division 
getting away head and head. When about a hundred 
yards only had been traversed the rider of Merry 
Sunshine obeying his instructions to force the pace to 
. serve his stable companions, the Derby and Oaks 
winners, sent his horse along as hard as he could go, 
and was soon leading a couple of lengths. Doncaster 
and Marie Stuart succeeded, followed by Negro, Mes- 
tizo, and Chandos, Andred and Kaiser bringing up the 
rear. Halfway up the hill Merry Sunshine increased his 
lead, the front rank at the same time stretching out 
into Indian file, Doncaster being second, Marie Stuart 
third, and Negro next; but a short distance further on 
‘Kaiser, who was pulling very hard, passed him, and took 
the fourth position. In this order they ran behind the 
crest of the hill which momentarily hides the competitors 
from view, and on reappearing in sight their relative 
positions were unchanged, Merry Sunshine still showing 
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the way at a fair pace, followed by Doncaster, Marie 
Stuart, and Kaiser at intervals of about two lengths. 
Negro and Mestizo were next, just in front of Chandos, 
Andred acting the part of whipper-in. At the mile-post 
Maidment had all his work cut out to keep Kaiser from 
tearing away to the front, and while steadying him 
Mestizo passed him, and Negro ran up to his side, on 
the whip-hand of Mr. Savile’s colt. Passing the rifle 
butts, Merry Sunshine still continued to act the part of 
pioneer, but it was palpable that he had nearly had 
enough of it, and before reaching the Red House Hopper 
was compelled to ride hard to keep him in front. In 
the meantime Doncaster and Marie Stuart maintained 
their old places, second and third, Mestizo lying next, 
while Kaiser and Negro were running neck and neck, 
clear of Andred and Chandos. By the time the Red 
House was reached Merry Sunshine cried a go, his 
retirement from the front leaving Doncaster in command 
of his field, and Mestizo, unable to maintain his position 
with Kaiser, gave way successively to Andred and 
Chandos, Lord Falmouth’s colt, on the outside of his 
horses, taking a more prominent place as they com- 
menced the gradual descent for the straight. The most 
critical part of the race had now commenced, and Marie 
Stuart, who was following at the heels of Doncaster, 
came round on the outside, and took up the running 
next the rails, right in front of him, and as they appeared 
in the straight Webb took him out a little towards the 
centre of the course, Kaiser instantly filled up the 
opening, and with scarcely a length between them, the 
favourites, in the straight run home, were lengths in 
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front of their opponents. Marie Stuart held a slight 
lead of Kaiser, who, in turn, had a similar advantage of 
Doncaster, but all three were going so well that it was 
evident the final struggle would be close and desperate. 
Three hundred yards from home there was little to 
choose between the trio, and the friends of either were 
equally confident in the ultimate result. Just inside the 
distance, however, Kaiser compounded suddenly, and 
the issue became a match between Marie Stuart and 
Doncaster. Although stable companions, the finish was 
a close and exciting one, both jockeys riding magni- 
ficently, and opposite the centre of the enclosure it looked 
as if Doncaster would win, as he drew up nearly level 
with Marie Stuart. The Oaks heroine, however, was 
equal to the great effort required, and, answering her 
jockey’s resolute calls with unflinching gameness, she 
won one of the grandest races ever witnessed by a head. 
Three heads behind the Derby winner was Kaiser, who 
was slightly eased in the last 50 yards, when further 
perseverance was useless, and about the same distance 
behind him came Chandos fourth, who was not quite 
clear of Andred fifth. Fully 50 yards away Mestizo 
was sixth, in close attendance on whom was Negro, 
seventh. Merry Sunshine trotted past the post last, 
just as Marie Stuart, surrounded by an _ enthusiastic 
crowd, was returning to the saddling enclosure. The 
cheering was heavy and continuous, and it was evidently 
one of the most popular victories we had seen for 
many years. Nett value of the stakes, £4,400. 

As a two-year old Marie Stuart won the New Stakes 
and the Biennial at Ascot, and the Mottisfont Stakes at 
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Stockbridge. She had a very successful year in 1873, 
when she won the Oaks, the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, 
the Yorkshire Oaks at York, the St. Leger and the 
Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, and the Newmarket 
Oaks. She won the Gold Vase at Ascot and the Cup 
at Brighton in 1875, and in the same year was seen for 
the last time in public in the race for the Doncaster 
Cup, in which she ran a dead-heat with Louise Victoria 


for second place to Fraulein. 


1874. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES, 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5!b. The owner ‘of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. The St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(197 subs.) 


18. Mr. Launde’s ch f ApoLtocy, by Adventurer— 


Mandragora : : F. Osborne 1 
3. Sir R. Bulkeley’s ch c Leolinus  . T. Osborne 2 
1g. Mr. W. R. Marshall’s br c Trent . 2 Cannons 
14. Sir J. D. Astley’s br c The Scamp : Parry o 
5. Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s b c Volturno Constable o 
8. Mr. East’s b f Lady Patricia . : “i Godter. <6 
10. Lord Falmouth’s chc Atlantic . T.Chaloner o 
rz. Mr. R. T. Walker’s b f Sweet Violet 
J. Snowden o 
13. Mr. Merry’sbc Blantyre. : - Hopper o- 
15. Mr. Fisher’s ch c Rostrevor . 3 . Huxtable o 
16. M. Lefevre’s b c Boulet , ; «| Butler <o 
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17. M. Lefevre’s bc Feud’Amour . . Custance 0 
20. Mr. Merry’s b c Glenalmond : . FE: Webb © 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—4 to 1 agst. Apology (t); 5 tor 
agst. Trent (t); 11 to 2 agst. Glenalmond and Feu 
d’Amour (t); 100 to 15 agst. Atlantic (t); 7 to 1 agst. 
Leolinus (t); 33 to 1 agst. The Scamp (t); 40 to I agst. 
Lady Patricia (t). 

George Frederick was struck out at 9.7 on the 
morning of the race. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m I6s. 


Punctually at three o’clock the 13 numbers of the 
starters were hoisted on the telegraph board, and the 
jockeys at once proceeded into the paddock, where the 
competitors were already saddled. Very little time was 
lost in mounting, Custance—deprived by accident of his 
mount on George Frederick—being first to appear in 
the pig-skin on the sheet-anchor of the Anglo-French 
stable, Feu d’Amour. Butler followed suit on Boulet, 
and before five minutes past three o’clock the whole of 
the mounted competitors began to file their way on to 
the course. Volturno led the way, followed by Apology, 
. The Scamp, Boulet, Feu d’Amour, Rostrevor, Atlantic, 
Lady Patricia, Sweet Violet, Leolinus, Trent, Blantyre, 
and Glenalmond. The last-named wore a hood and 
‘blinkers, and both Atlantic and Rostrevor wore bandages 
on their fore-legs. The only other noticeable feature 
was that John Osborne rode Apology without spurs. 
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The course, which as usual was admirably kept, was 
cleared nearly to the Red House—fully half a mile 
from the winning-post ; and the competitors at 
once proceeded to go through their preliminary 
canters. The first to show were Blantyre and Boulet, 
who passed without much criticism. Little notice was 
taken of Volturno, who followed; but the movements of 
Apology and Atlantic, who succeeded Mr. Cartwright’s 
horse, were watched with keen excitement. The mare, 
who always went short, and with high knee action in 
her slow paces, was not liked; but the elastic, free, 
sweeping stride of Lord Falmouth’s colt was generally 
admired. Feu d’Amour, Sweet Violet, Lady Patricia, 
Trent, Glenalmond, and The Scamp succeeded in a 
cluster, the last pair being Leolinus and Rostrevor. 
They were quickly formed in line, and Mr. M’George 
then proceeded to marshal them in Indian file in the 
following order:—Volturno, Apology, Sweet Violet, 
Rostrevor, Feu d’Amour, Trent, Lady Patricia, Atlantic, 
Leolinus, The Scamp, Blantyre, Glenalmond, and Boulet. 
They got to the post in capital time, and at the first 
attempt a false start was made, all getting off in good 
order with the exception of Boulet. Blantyre and The 
Scamp were the first to show in front of Glenalmond, 
Atlantic, and Leolinus, this lot being prominent, and 
they ran nearly to the road before they could be stopped. 
After returning, they were again marshalled into line by 
Mr. M’George, and at 3.28 an excellent start was 
effected. Blantyre, who lay on the inside, was again 
first to show in front for a few strides, but he was 
speedily headed by Boulet, who went on with the lead 
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in advance of The Scamp and Blantyre, the three lying 
in front of Atlantic and Glenalmond. The last-named 
pair were clear of Leolinus, Rostrevor, and Feu d’Amour, 
whilst Trent, who got away well, was pulled back, and 
ran just in advance of Apology, Lady Patricia, and 
Volturno. At the road Boulet was still ahead, Atlantic 
having gone on second on the outside, with Blantyre 
and The Scamp next, and Feu d’Amour, Glenalmond, 
and Rostrevor in close attendance, whilst Leolinus, who 
had dropped a little away, was sent up into a better 
place. Over the hill Boulet had increased his lead to 
a couple of lengths, whilst Leolinus had drawn up to 
Atlantic, the three being followed by The Scamp. In 
this order they disappeared, and on coming into sight 
again the French colt was still holding a long lead of 
Leolinus, who was some distance in front of Atlantic 
and Feu d’Amour. At the mile-post Atlantic, who had 
been going in excellent style, broke a blood vessel, and, 
dropping away by degrees, soon became last. Feu 
d’Amour at once filled up the place vacated by Lord 
Falmouth’s colt, his immediate followers being Rostrevor, 
The Scamp, and Lady Patricia. Clear of these came 
Glenalmond, and at the rifle butts Volturno and Sweet 
Violet had become last, with the exception of the pulling 
up of Atlantic. Until approaching the Red House Boulet 
maintained the lead, closely followed by Leolinus, with 
‘Feu d’Amour and Lady Patricia close up next. Imme- 
diately succeeding these was Apology, full of running, 
with Trent and The Scamp at the heels of the Oaks 
heroine. The pace, which up to this period had been 
remarkably fast, for a moment slackened, and Johnny 
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Osborne, taking advantage of the turn after passing the 
Red House, sent the north-country mare to the front, 
and her admirers, recollecting the feat accomplished by 
“Johnny” on Lord Clifden, at once began to shout 
“Apology wins,” although they had yet fully half a mile 
torun. It was at this very point John Osborne brought 
out Lord Clifden in that ever memorable St. Leger of 
1863. Apology took a position nearly in the centre of the 
course, lying up with her being Leolinus next the rails, 
and Trent on the outside, whilst, Boulet having dropped 
astern, Feu d’Amour, Blantyre, Glenalmond, and The 
Scamp were the immediate followers of the three just 
named. Though Apology, Leolinus, and Trent quickly 
had the result to themselves, the issue was rendered 
wonderfully exciting by the way in which Leolinus, next 
the rails, stuck to the north-country mare, whilst Trent, 
on the ouside, looked sufficiently formidable at the turn 
into the straight to raise the hopes of the backers of 
the Great Yorkshire Stakes winner. The latter, how- 
ever, was beaten at the distance, where Leolinus showed 
symptoms of being in difficulties, Thomas Osborne being 
compelled to apply both whip and spur to keep within 
reach of Apology, upon whom John Osborne sat perfectly 
still until opposite the enclosure, when he shook her up 
a bit, and she won, amidst the greatest excitement ever 
witnessed on the Town Moor, by a length and a half. 
Trent was beaten five lengths from his less fancied 
stable-companion Leolinus, whilst The Scamp, though 
placed fourth by the judge, was many lengths in the 
rear of the York conqueror of Apology. Sweet Violet 
was fifth, Blantyre sixth, Glenalmond seventh, the French 
BB 
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pair, Volturno, and Rostrevor next, and Lady Patricia 
last, except Atlantic, who was near the half-mile post 
when the winner finished. Value of the stakes, £4,625. 

Such a demonstration as that which awaited the 
return of Apology into the enclosure has never before 
been witnessed at Doncaster. The heroine of the hour 
was met at the gate of the saddling-paddock by an 
enthusiastic crowd, who cheered again and again most 
vociferously as the mare was led to the door of the 
weighing-room, where the demonstration was taken up 
by the struggling crowd, who rushed to ascertain whether 
the popular north-country jockey passed the clerk of 
the scales all right. Before the magic words, however, 
could be ascertained, the shouting continued with 
unabated vigour, and a real Yorkshire cheer rang from 
one end of the betting enclosure to the other, and though 
stopped for a moment to hear the announcement ‘“ All 
right,” the enthusiastic admirers of Apology did not 
refrain until the mare was led out of the enclosure. 

Bred by the Rev. Mr. Launde in 1871, Apology as 
a two-year old won the Home-Bred Sweepstakes at 
Newmarket. In 1874 she had a very successful season, 
winning the One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, the 
Coronation Stakes at Ascot, and the St. Leger. She 
was not particularly striking to look at, but she was, 
as Mr. Taunton remarks, ‘‘an instance of what may be 
achieved in a small but select stud by a judicious system 
of mating.” 

1875. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 

of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb ; 
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fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third 100 SOvs. out of the 
stakes. The St. Leger Course (tm 6 fur 132 yds). 
(187 subs.) 
Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s ch c CRAIGMILLAR, by Blair 
Athol—Miss Roland ‘ ‘ : T. Chaloner 1 
Prince Soltykoff’s br c Balfe, by Plaudit—Bohemia 
T. Cannon 2 


Mr. H. Savile’s b c Earl of Dartrey, by The Earl 
—Rigolboche : ; : : 


. J. Goater 3 
M. Aumont’s Rabagas II. . : : - Heslop o 
Mr. Trentham’s Seymour. : - TT. Osborne o 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s Breechloader : . F. Webb o 
Lord Falmouth’s Dreadnought . ‘ .F. Archer o 
Mr. Johnstone’s Perkin Warbeck , . J. Osborne o 
M. A. Lupin's St. Cyr. é ‘ , - Hudson o 
Count F. de Lagrange’s Gilbert . : . Fordham o 
Prince Soltykoff’s New Holland . : : Parry o 
Mr. W. Mitchell-Innes’ Saint Leger . fp Mormscee 
Mr. Etches’ Dalbreck . : : F . Custance 0 


Betting at starting—g to 2 agst. Seymour; 6 to 1 
agst. Earl of Dartrey ; 100 to 15 agst. Craigmillar ; FiO 
agst. Gilbert; 9 to 1 agst. Dreadnought; 10 to 1 agst. 
Saint Leger; 12 to 1 agst. Balfe: 20 to x agst. Raba- 
gas II.; 25 to 1 each agst. St. Cyr and Perkin Warbeck ; 
40 to 1 agst. Breechloader; 50 to 1 agst. New Holland; 
66 to r agst. Dalbreck. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 2os. 
It was close upon half-past three before the lot of 


I3 runners, having previously cantered and paraded, 
BB 2 
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were arranged by Mr. M’George preparatory to the 
start. New Holland was very nervous, and, refusing to 
join his horses, was the cause of two false starts and 
several breaks-away. When, however, the flag was 
lowered there was but little to choose between the lot, 
who got off as nearly as possible in a line. As soon as 
they had settled down into their strides Seymour showed 
the way, and cut out the work, followed on the whip- 
hand by New Holland and Saint Leger next the rails, 
the latter being clear of Breechloader in the centre of 
the course, Rabagas II. on the right, and Dreadnought, 
Perkin Warbeck heading the remainder, of whom the 
last pair were Dalbreck and Earl of Dartrey. They ran 

much in this order for a couple of hundred yards, when — 
Perkin Warbeck rushed up to and passed Rabagas II. 
Ascending the hill, a quarter of a mile from the starting- 
point, Seymour still held the command, and was _ suc- 
ceeded by Saint Leger, New Holland, and Perkin 
Warbeck. Going through the furze, New Holland and 
Perkin Warbeck were passed by St. Cyr, next to whom 
came the Middleham colt, who in turn was followed by 
Prince Soltykoff’s pair and Craigmillar. Approaching 
the rifle butts Perkin Warbeck took up the running, 
having for his attendants Seymour, New Holland, Balfe, 
and Rabagas II., while at the same time Craigmillar, 
Gilbert, and Earl of Dartrey began to emerge from the 


‘ruck, Dalbreck still holding the ignominious position of 


last. After passing the Red House, Perkin Warbeck 
was still in front, Balfe going on next, and Rabagas II., 
New Holland, Saint Leger, and Seymour in the order 
named, Coming round the bend into the straight, 
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Perkin Warbeck held out signs of distress and gave way 
to Balfe, who came on slightly in advance of Rabagas II., 
who immediately afterwards took up the running. At 
the same time Earl of Dartrey and Craigmillar were 
observed to be coming up on the outside, and when 
fairly in the line for home were almost on terms with 
the leaders. Rabagas II. was settled before reaching 
the distance, and simultaneously with his retirement 
Craigmillar assumed the command, and never afterwards 
being headed, came on and won very easily by three 
lengths from Balfe, who beat Earl of Dartrey after a 
fine race by half a length for second place. Saint Leger 
was fourth, Dreadnought fifth, and next came Raba- 
gas II. clear of Seymour, who was a long way in advance 
of St. Cyr eighth, preceding Gilbert, who pulled up 
leg-weary. Breechloader and New Holland finished 
ninth and tenth respectively, and the last pair were 
Perkin Warbeck and Dalbreck. Value of the stakes, 
£4,150. 

Craigmillar, the first of Blair Athol’s progeny to 
win the St. Leger, won the Home-Bred Stakes and the 
Buckenham Stakes at Newmarket, and the Molecomb 
Stakes at Goodwood in 1874. He failed to obtain a 
place in the Two Thousand Guineas of 1875, but won 
the St. Leger. He was beaten in the race for the Ascot 
Gold Cup (won by Apology) in 1876, but won the Gold 
Cup at Doncaster in the same year. 


CHAPTER Ix 
HISTORY OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES: 1876—1901 


Petrarch—Silvio—Jannette—Rayon D’Or— Robert the 
Devil— Iroquois—Dutch Oven—Ogsian—The Lamb- 
kin — Melton — Ormonde — Kilwarlin— Seabreeze— 
Donovan—Memoir — Common — La Fléche — Isin- 
glass — Throstle — Sir Visto — Persimmon — Galtee 

More—Wildfowler—Flying Fox—Diamond Jubilee 
—Doricles. 
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CHAPTER IX 


1876. 


e 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13:— Fhe St. Weeer Srakes 


14. 


EL. 


Io. 


of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of 
the stakes. The St. Leger Course (rm 6 fur 
132 yds). (2I0 subs.) ‘ 


Lord Dupplin’s b c Perrarcu, by Lord Clifden— 
-Laura (white, red sleeves, white cap) F.Goater 1 


- Duke of Hamilton’s b c Wild Tommy, by King 


Tom—Wild Agnes (French grey sleeves and 

cap) . : : : : : . Custance 2 
Mr. Gee’s bc Julius Cesar, by St. Albans—Julie 

(white, blue sleeves, red (280) . F. Webb 3 


- Lord Ailesbury’s ch c Hellenist, by Toxophilite— 


La Belle Héléne (red body, yellow sleeves) 
T. Chaloner o 


. Mr. A. Baltazzi’s b c Kisber, by Buccaneer— 


Mineral (French grey, scarlet cap) J. Osborne o 


- Lord Falmouth’s b c Skylark, by King Tom— 


Wheat-ear (black, white sleeves, red cap) 
F. Archer o 


Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Coltness, by King 
Tom—Crocus (green and gold, yellow cap) 
T. Osborne o 
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12. Lord Rosebery’s br f Levant, by Adventurer— 
Repulse (primrose, rose hoops, rosecap). Morbey 0 


15. Lord Rosebery’s ch c All Heart, by King Tom— 
Marigold (primrose, rose hoops, rose cap) 
Constable o 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 


with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—2 to 1 on Kisber; 5 to I agst. 
Petrarch; 20 to I each agst. Skylark and All Heart; 
25 to I agst. Coltness; 33 to 1 agst. Julius Cesar; 50 
to 1 agst. Hellenist; 100 to 1 agst. Wild Tommy. 


Place betting—7 to 2 on Kisber ; evens agst. Petrarch ; 
5 to 4 agst. Skylark; 2 to 1 agst. Julius Caesar; 5 to 2 
agst. Coltness; 100 to 30 agst. Hellenist; 7 to 2 agst. 
All Heart; 5 to 1 agst. Wild Tommy. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m Ig#s. 


The ten runners were some few minutes late in 
arriving at the post, but although the fractiousness of 
Petrarch during the preliminary business gave promise 
of a further procrastination, the field was no sooner 
under the charge of Mr. M’George than that function- 
ary dropped his flag to a good start, all getting away 
on good terms. Overpowering his jockey, All Heart 
jumped off in front, and was followed by Julius Cesar, 
Hellenist, and Coltness, Kisber, on the outside, going on 


“next in advance of Petrarch, on the inside, and Levant, 


after whom succeeded Skylark, Wild Tommy being 
last. After running about a couple of hundred yards, 
and when they had fairly settled down to their work, 
Hellenist took up the running, closely attended by All 
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Heart, and thus they ran to the road, about a quarter 
of a mile now having been covered, but here the 
favourite rushed into second place, and John Osborne 
not being able to hold him, the horse directly afterwards 
took the command, Hellenist now going on second, All 
Heart third, and Julius Cesar fourth, in advance of 
Coltness and Skylark. No alteration occurred in this 
order until rising the hill, when Kisber drew himself 
almost clear of the Fyfield colt, and as they reappeared 
in sight the pair were followed by Coltness, All Heart, 
Julius Cesar, and Skylark, Wild Tommy still bringing 
up the rear. Approaching the rifle butts’ Skylark drew 
into fourth place, Julius Caesar succeeding next in order 
just in front of All Heart, and after the last-named 
came Petrarch, while Wild Tommy, having greatly 
improved his position in the last quarter of a mile, left 
Levant. to act the part of whipper-in. At the Red 
House Kisber, still pulling double, increased his advan- 
tage to a couple of lengths, Hellenist still coming on 
second, and directly afterwards Skylark passed Coltness, 
Petrarch and Wild Tommy on the outside at the same 
time assuming prominent positions. Coming round the 
bend into the straight, Skylark made his effort and 
rapidly closed with Kisber, but he dropped away again 
almost immediately, and the favourite was left in un- 
disputed possession of the lead until just below the 
distance, when Petrarch and Kisber simultaneously chal- 
lenged, and a tremendous shout soon announced that 
the favourite was in trouble. A few strides further 
on Osborne was busy with both whip and spur, but all 
to no purpose, and Petrarch, stalling off a resolute 
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challenge from Wild Tommy, won a fine race by a neck. 


“Six lengths divided the Duke of Hamilton’s colt from 


Julius Czsar, who, ridden out to the end, passed Kisber 
pulling up half-way in the stand enclosure. The favourite 
finished fourth, Skylark fifth, Coltness sixth, Hellenist 
seventh, and the last two were Lord Rosebery’s pair, 
All Heart and Levant. Value of the stakes, £4,850. 
Petrarch, the second of Lord Clifden’s progeny to 
win the St. Leger, was out of Laura, a mare which was 
sold by Sir John Astley toeMr. Gordon for £25, after 
which she bred Petrarch, Fraulein, Lammas, and several 
other good horses. Petrarch himself was one of the 
handsomest horses of the century. He only ran once 
as a two-year old, when he won the Middle Park Plate 
from a field which included Kisber (winner of the Derby 
in 1876), Madeira, and Clanronald. In 1876 he won 
the Two Thousand Guineas and the Prince of Wales’s 

Stakes with the greatest ease, but was only placed fourth 

to Kisber in the Derby, which verdict he decidedly 

reversed in the St. Leger, and in 1877 he won the Gold 

Cup at Ascot. 

1877. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roosovs. out of the 
stakes. The St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(214 subs.) 


‘10. Lord Falmouth’s b c Sitvio, by Blair Athol— 


Silverhair (black, white sleeves, red cap) 
F. Archer 1 


af) Le 


IQ. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Lord Falmouth’s b f Lady Golightly, by King 
Tom—Lady Seveaiy aie black sleeves, 
redcap) . . Morris 


. Lord Bradford’s ay f Neen i Lord Clifden 


—Quick March (white, scarlet sleeves, black 
cap) . ; : fe Snowden 


. Mr. Gomm’s b G enrich: by General Peel—Kine- 


ton’s dam (white, orange belt and cap). Glover 


- Lord Bradford’s ch c Zucchero, by Lacydes— 


Zelle (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) Skelton 


- Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b f Sunray, by King of 


the Forest—Sunshine ee and gold, yellow 
cap) . ; . TT. Chaloner 


. Mr. T. Jennings’ ist c shatene by Mandrake— 


Bonny Breast Knot (white, green belt, red cap) 
C. Archer 


. Mr. H. Baltazzi’s b c Plunger, :by Adventurer— 


Lina (light blue, black cap) : . J. Goater 


. Mr. J. Johnstone’s ch c Strathmore, by Mandrake 


—Thane (blue, silver braid) 2 J. Osborne 


. M. A. Lupin’s br c Fontainebleau, by Dollar— 


Finlands (black, red cap) . : - Hudson 


Mr. C. Perkins’ br c Durham, by Cathedral— 
Gertrude iepiagie ody. violet sleeves and 
cap) . : : Bruckshaw 

Miia. j 3b); EE MRCloncas ‘By c Strachino, by 
Parmesan—Old Maid ee and yellow hoops, 


yellow cap) ‘ : . Constable 
Mrs MoH. Bahdiords b c Brown Prince, by 
Lexington—Britannia (dark blue) | Ciance 


Lord Vivian’s b c Hidalgo, by Pero Gomez— 


Nightingale (orange, purple hoops and cap) - 


T. Cannon 


with those on the card.) 


O 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
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Betting at starting—65 to 40 agst. Silvio; 4 to I agst. 
Lady Golightly; 7 to xr agst. Plunger; 10 to I agst. 
Fontainebleau; 100 to 8 agst. Strachino; 20 to I agst. 
Zucchero; 50 to 1 agst. Hidalgo; 66 to 1 agst. Strath- 
more; 100 to 1 agst. Sunray; 100 to 6 agst. Zucchero 
and Manceuvre, coupled. 


Place betting—2 to 1 on Silvio; evens on Lady 
Golightly; 7 to 4 agst. Brown Prince; 2 to 1 agst. 
Strachino, Plunger, and Fontainebleau; 3 to I agst. 
Zucchero; 100 to 6 agst. Manceuvre and Sunray. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 27s. 


The parade over, the lot reached the post in excellent 
time, and after one break-away a good start was effected. 
Silvio was the first to break the line, having as attendants 
Manceuvre, Sheldrake, and Durham, and these formed 
the leading quartette for about 200 yards. On settling 
down, however, Manceuvre took up the running, fol- 
lowed by Sheldrake and Durham, close up with the 
latter being the favourite, Zucchero, and Fontainebleau. 
These were succeeded by Strachino, Hidalgo, and Lady 
Golightly, all in a cluster, and just in front of Plunger 
and Brown Prince, the last two being Warrior and 
Sunray. No change occurred in this order until crossing 
the road, when Sheldrake deprived Manceuvre of the 


.command, and went on followed by Plunger, next to 


whom succeeded Lord Bradford’s pair, Manceuvre and 
Zucchero, and Fontainebleau, the next lot comprising 
Durham, Silvio, Hidalgo, and Brown Prince, Sunray 
and Warrior still acting the parts of whipper-in just in 
the rear of Lady Golightly. Going up the hill Plunger 
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forced his way to the front, and strode along with a 
clear lead of Sheldrake, Manceuvre, and Durham, and 
they were followed as they reappeared in sight by 
Fontainebleau, Strathmore, Zucchero, Brown Prince, 
and Silvio, Strachino going next, and Sunray still last, 
immediately behind the other three. As they came to 
the rifle butts Sheldrake drew up to the quarters of 
Plunger, and in another 100 yards had given him the 
go-by. At the same juncture Strathmore drew up third, 
Manceuvre now going on fourth, Fontainebleau fifth, 
Brown Prince and Strachino next, on the outside, and 
Silvio and Zucchero on their heels. Sheldrake main- 
tained his leading position until reaching the half-mile 
post, when he collapsed, and, dropping back to the rear, 
left Plunger once more at the head of affairs, his nearest 
attendants being Fontainebleau, Silvio, and Strachino, 
close up with them succeeding Manceuvre and Strath- 
more, with Zucchero prominent on the outside of all. 
Rounding the head a scrimmage occurred amongst the 
leading lot, which, by the way, had been joined by Lady 
Golightly, who was one of the principal sufferers. When 
they came fairly into the line for home, Archer shot to 
the front with Silvio, and was followed by Manceuvre 
and Zucchero, Lady Golightly lying next at a clear inter- 
val, and none of the others now being in it. Zucchero 
was the first beaten, and Archer making a resolute call 
upon the favourite, Lord Falmouth’s colt responded 
with the utmost generosity, and maintaining the lead to 
the end won by three lengths. A rattling race for 
second honours rested with the Heath House second 
string, Lady Golightly beating Manceuyre by a head 
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for that position. Many a length away came Durham 
fourth, Strachino fifth, Hidalgo sixth, and Zucchero 
seventh, and another dozen lengths away were Plunger, 
Warrior, Fontainebleau, and Brown Prince, all in a 
cluster. The last three were Sheldrake, Sunray, and 
Strathmore. Value of the stakes, £5,025. 

As a two-year old Silvio won the Ham Stakes at 
Goodwood and the Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket. 
He was placed third to Chamant in the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1877, and won the Derby and the St. Leger 
in the same year. The St. Leger was his last great 
success. 


1878. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I1.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st tolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roo sovs. out of the 
stakes. New St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(243 subs.) 


6. Lord Falmouth’s b f JANNETTE, by Lord Clifden 
—Chevisaunce (black, white sleeves, red cap) 
F. Archer 1 
5. Lord Falmouth’s b c Childeric, by Scottish Chief 
—Gertrude (white and black sleeves, red cap) 
Custance 2 


-13. Lord Lonsdale’s Master Kildare, by Lord Ronald 


—Silk (purple, yellow seams, red cap) Glover 3 
1. Lord Lonsdale’s ch c Boniface, by Blinkhoolie— * 
Noyau (white, yellow seams, red cap) Rossiter o 


2. Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s b f Eau de Vie, by Mar- 
syas—Fairwater (scarlet, black cap) Constable o 


(Oy, 
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- Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s ch c Red Archer, by 


Toxophilite—Ornament (scarlet) T. Cannon 
M. Delatre’s b c Clocher, by Cathedral—Convent 
(green, red belt) . : ; . Wheeler 


- Captain Haworth’s br c Mappleton, by Mandrake 


—Lady Geraldine (green, black cap) 
Bruckshaw 


- Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s ch c Glengarry, by 


Scottish Chief—Crocus (green and gold, red 
cap) . : : ’ ; T. Osborne 


- Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Attalus, by Lycidas 


—Blanchette (green and gold, yellow cap) 
Fordham 


- Mr. Batt’s ch c Castlereagh, by Speculum—Lady 


Trespass (black, and orange hoops) J. Osborne 


- Mr. C. Perkins’ br c Beauclere, by Rosicrucian— 


Bonny Belle (turquoise body, violet sleeves and 
cap) . : : - : - J. Snowden 


- Count F. de Lagrange’s bl c Insulaire, by Dutch 


Skater—Green Sleeves (blue, red sleeves and 
cap) ' : : : : . J. Goater 
Mr. W. S. Mitchell-Innes’ br c Potentate, by King 
o’ Scots—Dulcibella (black, crimson belt and 
cap) . ; F ; . J. Manser 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 


with those on the card.) 


(0) 


(Mr. Stephenson’s Yagar was weighed for by F. 
Sharpe, but in the preliminary canter his jockey’s leg 
was broken, and the horse did not go to the post.) 


Betting at starting—5 to 2 agst. Jannette; 7 to 2 
agst. Insulaire; 10 to 1 agst. Childeric ; roo to 8 agst. 
Red Archer, Clocher, Beauclerc, and Master Kildare ; 
100 to 6 agst. Attalus; 25 to 1 agst. Castlereagh ; 50 tc 
I agst. Boniface, Eau de Vie, and Glengarry. 
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Place betting—55 to 40 on Insulaire; 5 to 4 on 
Jannette; 2 to x agst. Childeric; 5 to 2 agst. Clocher ; 
3 to 1 agst. Red Archer; 8 to 1 agst. Master Kildare ; 
7 to 2 agst. Castlereagh; 4 to I agst. Attalus and 
Beauclerc; 100 to 12 agst. Glengarry; Io to I agst. 
Boniface and Eau de Vie; 20 to 1 agst. Potentate; 50 
to I agst. Mappleton. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 20s. 


While pulling up after the preliminary canter Castle- 
reagh lashed out, and kicking Sharpe, who was riding 
Yagar, broke his leg, and in consequence the horse 
was withdrawn from the field, which was thus reduced 
to 14, a similar complement to that which competed 
last year. The lot reached the post about five minutes 
after time, and but few minutes were wasted before the 
signal was given and an excellent start effected at the 
first attempt. Master Kildare was most quickly on his 
legs, and for about a furlong played the pioneer for 
Glengarry, Boniface, Jannette, and Insulaire, Childeric, 
lying next in front of Attalus and Red Archer, and Eau 
de Vie bringing up the rear. When, however, they had 
fairly settled down’ to their work Glengarry carried his 
colours to the front, and went on followed by Master 
Kildare, Potentate, and Boniface, the last-named being 
just clear of Mappleton and Jannette, who in turn were 
succeeded by Attalus and Childeric, Red Archer and 
Insulaire lying next close up, and the last three were 
Castlereagh, Beauclerc, and Eau de Vie, who were imme- 
diately preceded by Clocher. As they commenced 
ascending the hill, after going about three furlongs, 
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Potentate, on the outside, increased the pace, and drew 
away with a clear lead of a couple of lengths, his nearest 
attendants now being Boniface, Glengarry, and Map- 
pleton, who went away ina cluster from Master Kildare 
and Attalus, Lord Falmouth’s pair being most pro- 
minent of the remainder, of whom Castlereagh had now 
emerged from the ruck, which was whipped in by Beau- 
clerc and Eau de Vie. Potentate maintained a clear 
lead to the Red House, where Boniface still lay second, 
while a couple of lengths from Lord Lonsdale’s horse 
succeeded Glengarry and Master Kildare, just in advance 
of Attalus and Insulaire, Red Archer at the same time 
taking a more prominent place on the outside, Childeric 
making a bold show in the centre, and the favourite 
coming up on the rails, while of the others Mappleton 
was now tailed off many lengths behind everything. 
Immediately after passing the above-named landmark, 
Potentate was hopelessly beaten, and with Boniface and 
Glengarry in trouble in the next few strides, Master 
Kildare assumed the command, coming round the bend 
into the straight, when Red Archer and Insulaire gave 
way to Lord Falmouth’s pair. At the distance Master 
Kildare was well beaten, and Jannette coming through 
next the rails, drew clear away from Childeric, and won 
with the utmost ease by four lengths, and thus for the 
second year in succession the bearers of the Magpie 
Jacket finished first and second. Master Kildare landed 
the place money, being placed third, half a length behind 
Childeric. Clocher passed Insulaire half up the distance, 
and finished fourth, clear of Count de Lagrange’s colt, 
fifth. Attalus was sixth, Beauclerc seventh, Boniface 
CC 2 
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eighth, Castlereagh ninth, Eau de Vie next, in front 
of Red Archer and Potentate, with Glengarry last, ex- 
cepting Mappleton, who came in with the crowd. Value 
of the stakes, £5,750. 

Jannette, the fourth and last of Lord Clifden’s 
progeny to win the St. Leger, had Stockwell blood in 
her veins on her dam, Chevisaunce’s side. As a two- 
year old she won the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood 
and the Criterion and Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket, 
and in addition to winning the St. Leger in 1878 she 
carried off the Oaks at Epsom, the Yorkshire Oaks at 
York, and the Champion Stakes at Newmarket. She 
also won the Jockey Club Cup in 1879. 


1879. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third 100sovs. out of 
the stakes. New St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 
132yds). (276 subs.) 

15. Count F. de Lagrange’s ch c Rayon bD’Or, by 


Flageolet—Araucaria (blue, red sleeves and cap) 
F. Goater 1 


13. Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s ch c Ruperra, by Ad- 
venturer—Lady Morgan (green and gold, yellow 


a eCeD) ‘ : : : ’ - C. Wood 2 
3. Mr. C. Blanton’s ch c Exeter, by Cathedral— 
Lady Sophie (drab, red cap). . Custance 3 


1. Lord Bateman’s ch c Protectionist, by The Palmer 
—Delilah (black and rose stripe, rose sleeves and 
cap) . F : : J ‘ otis (eitery oO 
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20. 


21. 


22. 
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. Mr. H. E. Beddington's b c Alchemist, by Rosi- 


crucian—Gold Dust (orange, chocolate sleeves) 
Rossiter 


- Mr. Crawfurd’s br c Lansdown, by St. Albans— 


Gentle Mary (all scarlet) . : . Fordham 


- Lord Dupplin’s b c Marshall Scott, by Ethus— 


Baroness (white, scarlet sleeves and cap) 
T. Osborne 


- Lord Falmouth’s ch c Muley Edris, by Wild Moor 


—Retty (black, white sleeves, red cap). Luke 


. M. Fould’s ch ec Saltéador, by Vertugadin—Slap- 


dash (yellow and black hoops, black cap). Rolfe 


. Mr. R. Howett’s b f White Poppy, by Winslow 


—Formosa (Union Jack, blue sleeves and cap) 
Glover 
Mr. Hampton’s b c Squeaker, by The Speaker— 


Botany Bay (light blue, bronze. sleeves and cap) 
Moberly 


- Count Lagrange’s ch c Zut, by Flageolet— 


Regalia (blue, red sleeves, blue cap) J. Morris 


. Mr. L. Rothschild’s br c Sir Bevys, by Favonius— 


Lady Langden (dark blue, yellow cap). Cannon 


. Lord Rosebery’s b c Visconti, by Parmesan— 


Lady Audley (primrose and rose hoops, rose 

cap) . ‘ ; : : : » Eis Archer 

Mr. J. Snarry’s b f Jessie Agnes, by Macaroni— 
Polly Agnes (primrose, straw sleeves) 

T. Chaloner 

Mr. Pickersgill’s b c Robbie Burns, by Martyr- 

dom—Auchnafree (green, white seams, black 


Cap)! <. : : : ‘ F . Snowden 
Mr. J. Trotter’s ch c Palmbearer, by Palmer— 
Schehallion (all pink) : A J. Osborne 


with those on the card.) 
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Betting at starting—3 to 1 each agst. Rayon d’Or 
and Sir Bevys; roo to 15 agst. Ruperra; 7 to x agst. 
Lansdown ; 22 to 1 agst. Saltéador; 25 to 1 each agst. 
Zut and Visconti; 28 to 1 agst. Exeter; 33 to 1 each 
agst. Palmbearer and Robbie Burns; 55 to 1 agst. 
Marshall Scott; 66 to x agst. Alchemist; 100 to 1 agst. 
Muley Edris. 


Place betting—Evens on Sir Bevys; 5 to 4 agst. 
Rayon d’Or; 2 to 1 each agst. Ruperra and Lansdown; 
3 to I agst. Visconti; 7 to 2 agst. Exeter and Palm- 
bearer; 4 to 1 agst. Saltéador; 5 to 1 each agst. Zut 
and Robbie Burns; 8 to 1 agst. Alchemist. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 2ts. 


It was late when the horses made their appearance 
on the course, yet additional time was cut to waste by 
the parade, and in consequence it was nearly half an 
hour after the appointed hour when a start was effected. 
After the preliminary canter Ruperra showed temper, 
and for some time would not join his horses; he, how- 
ever, was quieted subsequently when Ryan led him up to 
the post. There were several breaks-away before the 
signal was given, and a moderate start was effected, but 
they had not gone far upon their journey before the field 
had assumed straggling order. Absolutely the first to 
show in front was Visconti, who went away followed by 
Jessie Agnes, Rayon d’Or, Muley Edris, Ruperra, Palm- 
bearer, Sir Bevys, Zut, and Alchemist, the whipper-in of 
the party being Saltéador. This order was maintained 
for about two hundred yards only, when Rayon d'Or 
dashed past Visconti and Jessie Agnes, and at once 
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settled down clear of Ruperra, Alchemist, and Zut, with 
Muley Edris and Palmbearer on their heels, and after 
these succeeded Lansdown, Visconti, Sir Bevys, Jessie 
Agnes, and Marshall Scott, with White Poppy most 
prominent of the others, of whom Squeaker had now 
dropped back last. In rising the hill Rayon d’Or still 
further increased his advantage, while Alchemist and 
Ruperra changed places and went on in close company, 
followed by Zut and Muley Edris, who in turn were in 
advance of Palmbearer. These went up to the rifle 
butts, followed by Jessie Agnes and Exeter, and then 
came Visconti, Lansdown, and Sir Bevys. Thus they 
ran to the far side of the butts, when Lansdown im- 
proved his position and went on about fifth. Rayon 
d’Or, however, still held a lead of two or three lengths 
from Alchemist, Zut, and Ruperra, and these were 
succeeded by Muley Edris and Lansdown, with Palm- 
bearer and Sir Bevys coming on at the head of the 
others, who were whipped in by Jessie Agnes and 
Marshall Scott. Past the Red House no change 
occurred, but in approaching the half-mile post Rayon 
d’Or still led, followed now by Ruperra and Muley 
Edris, with Sir Bevys and Robbie Burns drawing up 
on the outside and Palmbearer on the inside, while on 
the other hand Lansdown and Visconti had dropped 
back amongst the ruck. In coming round the bend 
Rayon d’Or was several lengths clear of Ruperra, to 
whom Exeter had taken third place, followed by Sir 
Bevys, Robbie Burns, Palmbearer, and Saltéador, Vis- 
conti and White Poppy being most prominent of the 
others. From this point the issue was placed beyond 
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all doubt, as Rayon d’Or was still pulling double, 
whereas the others were riding hard after him; thus 
then the Frenchman was enabled to come striding along 
at his ease, and eventually he passed the post a winner 
without an effort by five lengths, one length separating 
the second and third. At a clear interval Palmbearer 
was fourth, Saltéador fifth, Robbie Burns sixth, Visconti 
seventh, White Poppy eighth, Sir Bevys ninth, Squeaker 
tenth, Jessie Agnes next, and Protectionist was beaten 
off. Marshall Scott broke down and was dismounted 
half a mile from home. Value of the stakes, £6,575. 
Rayon d’Or’s victory is remarkable as being—with 
the exception of Stockwell’s—the only instance in which 
a winner was required to come right away from the 
start, make his own running, and win. His victory in 
the St. Leger was Rayon d’Or’s only great success. 


1880. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. New St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(255 subs.) 

2. Mr. C. Brewer’s b c ROBERT THE Devi, by 
Bertram—Cast Off (white ie sky-blue ‘belt 
andcap) . T. Cannon 1 

13. Lord Rosebery’s b f Chnslatas ne Macaroni— 
Duckling (primrose, rose hoops and cap) 

Constable 2 


- Mr. Naylor’s b c The Abbot, by Hermit—Bar- 
chettina (primrose, cherry cap) . . F. Webb 3 
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1. Lord Bradford's ch c Zealot, by Hermit—Zelle 
(white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) W.M’Donald o 
3. Mr. Perkins’ ch f Jenny Howlet, by Palmer— 
Jenny Diver (turquoise body, violet sleeves and 
cap) . : : : 5 . J. Snowden o 
4. Mr. Stephenson’s br f Novice, by Macaroni— 
Tyro (yellow, black belt and cap) J. Osborne o 
5. Lord Falmouth’s ch c Apollo, by Kingcraft— 
Silverhair (black, white sleeves, red cap) 


C. Wood o 
6. Mr. H. F. C. Vyner’s ch c Napsbury, by Scottish 
Chief—Mandragora (mauve, cerise) . Morgan o 


8 Duke of Westminster’s ch c Incendiary, by King 
Lud—Red Light (yellow, black sleeves, yellow 


cap) . : : Morbey o 
g. Mr. S. Ibbetson’s b c by Vulcan—Maryland 
(black, red sleeves and cap) ~ , Bruckshaw 0 


to. Mr. Lefevre’s b c Beauminet, by Flageolet— 
Beauty (red, white and blue) . G. Fordham o 


15. Duke of Westminster’s ch c Bend Or, by Don- 
caster — Rouge Rose (yellow, black cap) 
F. Archer o 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—r1 to 8 on Bend Or; 4 tox agst. 
Robert the Devil; 15 to 1 agst. Zealot; 100 to 6 agst. 
Cipolata; 20 to r agst. The Abbot; 25 to 1 agst. Jenny 
Howlet; 33 to 1 agst. Napsbury; 66 to 1 agst. Novice 
and Beauminet; 100 to 1 agst. Apollo. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 32s. 


The rain had well soaked visitors through by the time 
the numbers were hoisted, and there was a general cry of 
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“Umbrellas down!” when the commoner of the party 
was seen to make his way from beneath the sheds. This 
was the Maryland colt, and he followed Jenny Howlet 
on the course, the last to leaye the paddock being 
Robert the Devil. His canter was slow compared with 
the majority of the competitors, of whom the favourite 
dashed along as if he liked the heavy going, while others 
that pleased the cognoscenti were The Abbot, Zealot, 
Novice, Cipolata, and Beauminet. Owing probably to 
the wretched weather the parade was dispensed with, 
and the 12 runners having made their way direct to the 
starting-post, were all despatched upon their journey at 
the first attempt, Mr. M’George dropping his flag to a 
faultless start. Absolutely the first to show in front 
were the two favourites, Bend Or getting away with a 
slight advantage of Robert the Devil, who was followed 
by Novice and Zealot for about 200 yards, when Robert 
joined Bend Or, and for a few strides actually headed 
him. They, however, did not long continue at the head 
of affairs, as, when the field had fairly settled down to 
their work, the two leaders were steadily pulled back 
behind Novice, the trio being succeeded by The Abbot, 
who in turn was clear of Incendiary, Jenny Howlet, 
Cipolata, and Zealot all close together, the whippers-in 
of the party being Beauminet and the Maryland colt. 
On rising the hill the latter was so far in the rear that 
he may be at once dismissed, and returning to the front 
rank we find that Novice, ere the brow of the hill was 
reached, had drawn herself a couple of lengths clear of 
Incendiary and his stable companion, to whom succeeded 
The Abbot, Robert the Devil, and Zealot, Jenny Howlet 
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heading the remainder, while Cipolata had by this time 
dropped back to the rear division. But little change 
occurred as they raced along to the rifle butts, on passing 
which Incendiary drew up to the quarters of Novice, 
and her nearest opponents here were The Abbot, Bend 
Or, and Robert the Devil, with Zealot and Jenny Howlet 
next, and Napsbury bringing up the rear a long way in 
front of the Maryland colt. Immediately after passing 
the Red House, or in other words five furlongs from 
home, Incendiary drew level with Novice, and before 
reaching the half-mile post actually held a slight lead. 
By this time, however, he had quite shot his bolt, and 
rapidly compounding, his place was taken by Bend Or, 
who, in company with Novice, came on, closely pursued 
by The Abbot and Robert the Devil; most prominent of 
the others being Cipolata, Jenny Howlet, and Apollo. 
Novice held out signals of distress before reaching the 
bend; and at the same time Robert the Devil, with 
Cipolata and The Abbot in close attendance, raced up 
alongside Bend Or, who held a good berth on the rails. 
This advantage the favourite could not maintain, as he 
was well beaten the moment Robert the Devil went to 
his head, and rapidly dropping back left Mr. Brewer’s 
colt in front of Cipolata and The Abbot. From the 
distance both the latter made strenuous efforts to over- 
haul the leader, but all to no purpose, as the moment 
Cannon moved upon Robert the Devil he shot clear 
away, and ultimately won in a canter by three lengths 
from Cipolata, who after a good race for second money 
defeated The Abbot by a neck; four lengths away 
Zealot was fourth, fully a dozen lengths clear of Beau- 
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minet and Bend Or, who were in turn separated by a 
wide gap of daylight from Incendiary and Apollo, Jenny 
Howlet pulling up last, with the exception of Napsbury, 
who walked in with the crowd. Net value of the 
stakes, £6,050. 

Robert the Devil met Bend Or on several occasions 
in 1880. He was beaten a head by the Duke of West- 
minster’s colt for the Derby, and again by a similar 
distance for the Great Foal Stakes. He beat him easily, 
however, in the St. Leger and in the Champion Stakes 
at Newmarket, which he won by ten lengths. In 
addition to these victories, Robert the Devil won the 
Grand Prix de Paris in 1880, and the Gold Cup and 
the Alexandra Plate at Ascot in 1881. 


1881. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roosovs. out of the 
stakes. New St. Leger Course (tm 6fur 132 yds). 
(231 subs.) 

18. Mr. P. Lorillard’s br c IRoguots, by Leamington 


—Maggie B.B. (cherry, black hoops on sleeves, 
black cap with gold tassel) ; i. Avcher 1 
14. Mr. F. Gretton’s br c Geologist, by Sterling— 
Siluria (orange, purple belt and cap) T. Cannon 2 
8. Mr. C. Perkins’ br f Lucy Glitters, by Speculum 
—Bicycle Ce ae violet sleeves and 
cap) . : J. Snowden 3 
i, erinee Soltykoff’ s b é Seoball. a Carnival—Lady 
Sophie (pink, black cap) . . Rossiter o 


Iroquois A13 


. Lord Bradford’s b c Limestone, by Wenlock— 
Duvernay (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 

J. Goater o 
4. Lord Vivian’s ch c Fortissimo, by John Davies— 
Vocalist (orange, purple hoops and cap) 


1S) 


Morbey o 

7. Mr. Crawfurd’s ch c Si. ee by Hermit—Lady 
Audley (scarlet) . : : . Fordham o 

10. Mr. Rvs. Evan's bee Falkirk, by Scottish Chief— 
Little Jemima (orange) : : Luke o 


13. Lord Falmouth’s br f Bal Gal, by Adventurer—Can- 
tiniére (black, white sleeves, red cap) C.Wood o 


15. Mr. R. Jardine’s b c Ishmael, by Adventurer— 
Lina (blue, silver braid) . 6 J. Osborne o 


16. Mr. R. Jardine’s ch c Privateer, by Adventurer—La 
Favorita (blue, silver braid, white cap)  Kellet o 


17. M. Lefevre’s ch c Eusebe, by Favonius—Euphor- 
bia (blue, white and red) . . W.M’Donald o 


20. Lord Rosebery’s b c Voluptuary, by Cremorne— 
Miss Evelyn (primrose, rose hoops and cap) 
F. Webb o 


22, Mr. L. de Rothschild’s b f Josyan, by Adventurer 
—Lady Langdon (dark blue, yellow cap) 
Barrett o 


— Captain Patrick’s bl c Lord Chelmsford, by Vic- 
torins—Seclusion (black, red sleeves, white cap) 
Watts o 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card. Lord Chelmsford’s nomination 
was omitted from the programme.) 


Betting at starting—2 to 1 agst. Iroquois; 5 to 1 
agst. St. Louis and Ishmael; Ir to I agst. Limestone 
and Geologist; 100 to 8 agst. Scobell; 100 to 6 ayst. 
Voluptuary; 20 to 1 agst. Bal Gal; 40 to 1 agst. 
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Eusebe ; 50 to I agst. Josyan; 66 to 1 agst. Fortissimo, . 
Lucy Glitters, and Privateer; 200 to 1 agst. Lord 
Chelmsford. 


Place betting—Evens on Iroquois; 5 to 4 agst. 
Ishmael ; 7 to 4 agst. St. Louis; 2 to 1 agst. Voluptuary ; 
g to 4 agst. Scobell; 5 to 2 agst. Limestone and Geolo- 
gist; 4 to 1 agst. Bal Gal; 7 to 1 agst. Fortissimo; 
8 to agst. Eusebe; 10 to 1 agst. Lucy Glitters. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 203s. 


The lot having gone through the usual preliminaries 
arrived at the post in admirable time, and there was but 
little delay before Mr. M’George had them nicely 
together, and a few minutes past the appointed hour 
sent them away upon their journey. The first to show 
in front was St. Louis, who dashed away with Iroquois 
and Josyan in close attendance, and these three were in 
turn immediately pursued by Scobell, Falkirk, Lord 
Chelmsford, Ishmael, Geologist, and Voluptuary, after 
these being Limestone, Lucy Glitters, and Eusebe, with 
Fortissimo the whipper-in of the party. As soon as 
they began to settle down the favourite was steadied, 
and gradually dropped back, Falkirk wide on the right 
at the same time taking up the running, and going on 
followed by Josyan and St. Louis side by side, these in 
turn being nearly clear of Ishmael, Geologist, and Lord 
‘Chelmsford, with Scobell and Iroquois next, and Volup- 
tuary and Limestone at the head of the others, of whom 
the .last three comprised Bal Gal, Fortissimo, and 
Privateer. In rising the hill Josyan drew up to Falkirk, 
and Ishmael with St. Louis went on in their track, 
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Scobell separating them from Geologist and Limestone, 
while Iroquois had dropped back last absolutely as 
they went over the brow of the hill, though as they 
approached the rifle butts he once more ran into the 
middle of the field, and simultaneously Privateer mate- 
rially improved his position. It was just about this 
period of the race that the lot were enveloped in such a 
dense fog that nothing could be distinguished, but as 
they came into sight again, and soon after passing the 
Red House, Josyan and Falkirk retired, leaving Ishmael 
in front of Scobell, who had in the meanwhile raced up 
to and passed St. Louis. Next in order came Lime- 
stone and Falkirk on the outside, with Iroquois and 
Geologist on the inside, while Eusebe and Lucy Glitters 
headed the remainder. Ishmael had shot his bolt at 
the bend, where Lucy Glitters rushed to the fore, and 
as they came into the straight she was just clear of 
St. Louis and Iroquois, Geologist being close up next, 
in front of Limestone, Scobell, and Eusebe. When 
fairly in the line for home Lucy Glitters was done with, 
and Iroquois shooting to the front the moment Archer 
called upon him, drew away from Geologist from the 
distance, and won cleverly by a length amidst the most 
intense excitement; Lucy Glitters was third, beaten 
three-quarters of a length only from Mr. Gretton’s colt, 
and well clear of St. Louis, who was fourth. Eusebe 
was fifth, four or five lengths away, with Ishmael next, 
half a dozen lengths in front of Fortissimo, seventh; Bal 
Gal eighth, Limestone ninth, and Scobell tenth, and 
last of all, beaten off, was Voluptuary. Value of the 
stakes, £5,450. 
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Iroquois as a two-year old won the Chesterfield 
Stakes at Newmarket and the Lavant Stakes at Good- 
wood, and in 1881 won the Newmarket Stakes, the 
Derby, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes, the St. Leger, and the Newmarket 
Derby. 


1882. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st rolb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third roosovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 
132 yds). (192 subs.) 


10. Lord Falmouth’s br f DutcH Oven, by Dutch 
Skater—Cantiniére (black, white sleeves, red 
cap) (car. 8st 61b) : : , . F. Archer 1 
3. Lord Stamford’s br f Geheimniss, by Rosicrucian 
—Nameless (light blue, black and gold belt, 
black cap) . . ‘ : ; .C. Loates 
19. Duke of Westminster’s ch f Shotover, by Hermit 
—Stray Shot (yellow, black cap) - Rossiter 3 
1. Lord Bradford’s b c Battlefield, by Springfield— 
Quick March (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 
J. Snowden o 
2. Lord Bradford’s b c Quicklime, by Wenlock— 
Duvernay (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 


Noy 


C. Wood o 
5. Mr. Craven’s br c Laureate, by Rosicrucian— 
Laura (white, cherry cap) . : . J. Goater o 


6. Lord Lascelles’ ch c Baliol, by Blair Athol— 
Marigold (black, yellow sleeves and cap) 
Woodburn o 
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9. Mr. Radmall’s b ¢ Marden, by Hermit—Barchet- 
tina (pink, green sleeves) . : R. Wyatt o 


12. Mr. Gerard’s b c Sweetbread, by Brown Bread— 
Peffar (pink and white stripes) . G. Fordham o 


13. Mr. R. Jardine’s br ¢ by Brown Bread—Hygeia 
(blue, silver braid) ; j J. Osborne o 


14. Mr. J. R. Keene’s b c Romeo, by Imp Glenelg— 
Minx (white, blue spots) . ; T. Cannon o 


16. Mr. Lorillard’s ch c Sachem, by War Dance— 
Sly Boots (cherry, black hoops on sleeves, black 
cap, and gold tassel) . ‘ ; . F. Webb o 


18. Duke of Hamilton’s ch c Fenelon, by Flageolet— 
Fantaisie (cerise, French grey sleeves and cap) 
J. Watts o 


20. Duke of Hamilton’s br f Actress, by Barbillon— 
Music (cerise, French grey sleeves and cap) 
E. Martin o 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—rz to 8 on Geheimniss; 100 
to 15 agst. Shotover; 100 to 7 agst. Sweetbread; 16 to 1 
agst. Fenelon; 25 to 1 agst. Quicklime; 33 to 1 each 
agst. Battlefield and Laureate; 40 to I each agst. 
Marden, Dutch Oven, and Sachem; 66 to 1 agst. 
Baliol; 1,000 to 8 agst. Hygeia colt; 1,000 to 6 agst. 
Romeo. 

Place betting—5 to 2 on Geheimniss; 5 to 4 on Shot- 
Over; 2 to I agst. Fenelon; 100 to 30 each agst. Sweet- 
bread and Marden; 7 to 2 agst. Battlefield; 4 to I each 
agst. Quicklime and Laureate; 7 to 1 each agst. Dutch 
Oven and Sachem; 8 to 1 agst. Baliol. 

Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 16s. 
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There was a slight delay, and a couple of breaks-away 
occurred owing to the fractiousness of Romeo before the 
flag fell and the lot jumped off in splendid order, 
Dutch Oven on the extreme right showing with a slight 
lead of Fenelon, Actress, Sweetbread, Sachem, and 
Marden, to whom succeeded Baliol, Geheimniss, Laureate, 
Shotover, and Quicklime, with Romeo bringing up the 
rear. This order was maintained for about a couple of 
hundred yards, when the lot began to settle down in 
their places, and Dutch Oven being pulled back, the 
running was taken up by Actress, who strode along 
attended by Baliol, the pair being separated by a clear 
interval of daylight from Fenelon, Marden, and Sweet- 
bread, Sachem and Geheimniss, Quicklime and Shotover 
following next, and Battlefield, the Hygeia colt, and 
Romeo last, just behind Dutch Oven. As they ascended 
the hill Baliol drew up to the heels of Actress, and the 
pair were followed over the crest by Fenelon, Geheimniss, 
and Marden, with Sweetbread and Sachem next, a 
couple of lengths away. As they reappeared to view 
Actress increased her lead to three or four lengths from 
Baliol, who in turn was separated by a similar- distance 
from Fenelon, Geheimniss, and Marden. Next in order 
succeeded Sachem, Shotover, and Laureate, with Lord 
Bradford’s pair next, and Romeo still whipping in. As 
they came to the Red House Baliol drew up to Actress, 
"and in a few strides more the leaders were joined by 
Fenelon and Geheimniss, Marden and Sweetbread being 
at the head of the others, of whom Sachem, Shotover, 
and Battlefield were most prominent. As they came 
into the line for home Actress and Baliol lost their 
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places, and Geheimniss, parting company with Fenelon, 
came to the front, and was followed by the Duke of 
Hamilton’s colt, Marden, Laureate, and Sachem all in 
a cluster, with Shotover and Sweetbread on their heels, 
and Dutch Oven, with Romeo, at the head of the others. 
Round the bend Geheimniss led, followed by Marden, 
Shotover, and Sweetbread, and in the next stride or 
two Fenelon was also passed by Sachem and Dutch 
Oven. As soon as they were fairly set for home Marden 
and Sweetbread were beaten, and Dutch Oven, dashing 
up on the outside, got on terms with Geheimniss 
soon after passing the distance, and amidst tremendous 
excitement upset the odds by a length and a half; 
four lengths separated second and third, Shotover ex- 
periencing little difficulty in running Sachem out of a 
place. Sweetbread was fifth, in front of Battlefield, 
Marden, and Quicklime; then came the Hygeia colt 
and Romeo, and the absolute last was Actress. Value 
of the stakes, £4,550. 

Dutch Oven as a two-year old won several races—the 
Great Lancashire Produce Stakes, the Richmond Stakes, 
the Rous Memorial Stakes, the Champion Breeders’ 
Foals Stakes, and some other minor events,.and she was 
_ only beaten half a length in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster. Her St. Leger victory was her only great 
success. 


: 1883. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, 8st 1olb; 
fillies, 8st 5lb. The owner of the second horse 
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received 200 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 


(202 subs.) 


. Duke of Hamilton’s b c OsstAn, by Salvator— 


Music (cerise, French grey sleeves and cap) 
F. Watts 

Mr. C. Perkins’ b c Chislehurst, by Beauclerc— 
Empress pygiavoise ped, violet sleeves and 
cap) J. Osborne 
Lord Ellesmere’s b c Highland Chief, by Hamp- 
ton—Corrie (red, white sleeves, black cap) 


F. Webb 

Mr. Blanton’s b c The Prince, by Balfe—Lady 
Sophie (peacock blue body, black sleeves and 
cap) ; T. Cannon 
Mr. Gerard’s br c ote iy Salvator—Preface 
(pink and white stripes) . : 2G Wood 


. Mr. J. Houldsworth’s ch c Cornfield, by Spring- 


field—Crocus (green and gold, yellow cap) 
Lemaire 


. Mr. C. J. Lefevre’s b c Ladislas, by Hampton— 


Lady Superior (blue, white and red) 
G. Fordham 

Mr. T. M’Dougal’s ch c Cecil Craven, by Caern- 
leus—Polly Craven (straw, maroon sleace and 
cap) ; : . ©» Loates 
Mir, AS @aylor's «chc nel Angus, by Cremorne 
—Hetty (chocolate, yellow Sleeves) . F. Archer 


O 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 


- with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—5 to 2 agst. 


i100 


I agst. Ossian ; 


I0o0 


Highland Chief; 


to 30 agst. Royal Angus; 5 to 1 agst. Elzevir; 9 to 


to 6 agst. Chislehurst; 66 to 1 agst. Cornfield. 


Io to I agst. Ladislas and The Prince; 
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Place betting—6 to 4 on Highland Chief; evens on 
Royal Angus; 6 to 5 agst. Ossian; 6 to 4 agst. Elzevir; 
2 to 1 agst. Chislehurst; 9 to 4 agst. Ladislas and The 
Prince. 

Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m Ios. 

The first attempt was a failure, and Cecil Craven, 
The Prince, Ossian, and Chislehurst were the delinquents 
who broke away, the first-named running nearly half a 
mile before he could be pulled up, and while he was 
being brought back, Archer took the opportunity of 
jumping Royal Angus off the mark. No further delay 
occurred, and the flag fell to a good start, in which 
Royal Angus was the first to show in advance. He, 
however, was pulled back after going 100 yards, and 
Ossian assumed the command, only to resign a few strides 
further on to his stable-companion Cecil Craven, who 
went on with a clear lead of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
colt and Chislehurst, to whom in turn succeeded Elzevir 
and The Prince, with Highland Chief and Royal Angus 
next, and Cornfield last. They ran thus to the foot of 
the hill, where The Prince took fourth place, the favourite 
going on fifth in front of Elzevir, and Royal Angus now 
whipping in behind Cornfield. In this order they went 
over the hill, and on reappearing in sight Cecil Craven 
was separated by three clear lengths from Ossian, who 
was as far in front of Chislehurst and The Prince, who 
came on in close company from Highland Chief and 
Elzevir side by side, with Royal Angus still whipping in 
with Cornfield. As they passed the rifle butts Ossian 
took a slight lead of Cecil Craven, and the pair came on 
together to the Red House, past which landmark they 
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were followed by Chislehurst, The Prince, Elzevir, and 
Highland Chief, with Ladislas and Royal Angus on 
their heels, and Cornfield last, tailed off. Soon after- 
wards Cecil Craven dropped away beaten, and half a 
mile from home Ossian was still leading from The 
Prince and Highland Chief, with Chislehurst and Elzevir 
most prominent of the others, of whom Royal Angus 
was now in hopeless trouble. Coming to the bend 
Elzevir and The Prince were beaten, and Ossian came 
to the front, followed by Chislehurst and Highland 
Chief. In the line for home the latter was done with, 
and Chislehurst challenged but could not get on terms 
with Ossian, who came away from the distance, and 
won by three lengths; Highland Chief was a bad third, 
about half a dozen lengths in front of Elzevir. The 
Prince was fifth, Royal Angus sixth, Ladislas seventh, 
and Cecil Craven and Cornfield were beaten off. High- 
land Chief pulled up very lame in the near fore leg. 
Value of the stakes, £4,725. 

Ossian in 1883 won the Sussex Stakes and the 
Drawing-Room Stakes at Goodwood, the Great York- 
shire Stakes at York, the St. Leger at Doncaster, and 
the Great Foal Stakes at Newmarket. 


1884. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third roo sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132yds). 
(185 subs.) 


16. 


It. 


19. 
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Mr. R. C. Vyner’s bc THE LAMBKIN, by Camballo 
—Mint Sauce (mauve, cerise) . spe Waits 


- Duke of Westminster’s ch f Sandiway, by Don- 


caster—Clemence (yellow, black cap and belt) 


G. Barrett 
Mr. R. Peck’s b f Superba, by Sterling—Highland 
Fling (blue, orange sleeves) : . C. Wood 


. Mr. E. Bird’s b or br c Doncaster Cup, by Don- 


caster—Crucible (French grey, bronze sleeves 
andcap) . ; ‘ : ‘ = J Goater 


- Lord Ellesmere’s b or br c Somerton, by Hampton 


—Summer’s Eve (red, white sleeves, black cap) 
W. Platt 


. Sir J. Willoughby’s br c Harvester, by Sterling— 


Wheat-ear (white, yellow cap) . . S. Loates 


. Mr. Foy’s br c Scot Free, by Macgregor—Celibacy 


(blue and white stripes, white cap) J. Osborne 


. Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Royal Fern, by 


Springfield—Wood Anemone (green and gold, 
yellow cap) : ; : ; . Lemaire 


. Mr. Lefevre’s b c Hermitage, by Hermit—Doll 


Tearsheet (blue, white and red) . . E. Webb 


- Mr. Legh’s ch c Cormeille, by Macgregor— 


Narcisse (blue, straw facings and cap) Giles 


. Lord Manners’ ch c Sir Reuben, by Doncaster— 


Belle Agnes (white, red belt and _ cap) 
T. Cannon 


. Duke of Westminster’s b c Cambusmore, by 


Doncaster—Strathfleet (yellow, black cap) 
F. Archer 

Sir J. Willoughby’s ch f Queen Adelaide, by 
Hermit—Adelaide (white, yellow sleeves and 
cap) . : ‘ : é . J. Snowden 


with those on the card.) 


I 


O 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
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a 
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Betting at starting —4 to 1 agst. Scot Free; 5 to 1 
agst. Superba; I1 to 2 agst. Sir Reuben and Harvester ; 
9 to I agst. The Lambkin; 100 to 8 agst. Queen 
Adelaide; 100 to 7 agst. Cambusmore; 20 to 1 agst. 
Cormeille; 40 to 1 agst. Hermitage and Sandiway; 
1,000 to 7 agst. Royal Fern; 1,000 to 2 agst. Doncaster 
Cup and Somerton. 


Place betting—Evens on The Lambkin; 5 to 4 agst. 
Scot Free and Sir Reuben; 6 to 4 agst. Superba; 2 to 1 
agst. Harvester; 3 to 1 agst. Cormeille and Cambus- 
more; 100 to 30 agst. Queen Adelaide; 5 to x agst: 
Sandiway; 100 to 15 agst. Hermitage; 100 to 8 agst. 
Doncaster Cup; 100 to 7 agst. Royal Fern. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 14s. 


The preliminaries were completed punctually, and 
the time of starting had only just expired when the 
advance flag was raised. The first break was occasioned 
by Royal Fern, and then, with most of the others 
catching the infection, more than ten minutes had been 
cut to waste before Cambusmore and Superba, on the 
inside, jumped off in front of Sandiway, Hermitage, 
Somerton, Sir Reuben, and Harvester, with Cormeille 
and The Lambkin the next two, and Doncaster Cup 
last. After the first roo yards, from which distance 
The Lambkin had been the whipper-in, these positions 
were soon shifted, as in the first quarter of a mile 
Hermitage assumed the command from Harvester. So 
they went from Superba, Sir Reuben, Somerton, The 
Lambkin, and Cormeille to the foot of the hill, when 
Cambusmore had dropped back to Scot Free and Sandi- 
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way, and they would have been the rearmost except for 
Doncaster Cup, who was losing ground at every stride. 
In climbing the hill Somerton drew into immedi:te 
attendance upon Hermitage, and with Loates taking a 
pull at Harvester, Cormeille went on third, and Sir 
John Willoughby’s colt was also passed by The Lambkin 
and Superba. The second division was now headed by 
Sir Reuben to the rifle butts, where Hermitage was 
caught and headed in turn by Cormeille and Somerton, 
who separated them from The Lambkin, Sir Reuben, 
and Superba, a gap intervening between this lot and 
Harvester, Scot Free, and the Duke of Westminster’s 
pair, who were all of a heap. At the Red House 
Cormeille and Somerton hung out signals of distress, 
and Hermitage having taken up tHe running again, he 
was followed by The Lambkin to the half-mile post, 
with Sir Reuben and Superba next in pursuit. To these 
succeeded Sandiway, Scot Free, and Cambusmore (on 
the outside), the last-named trio having parted company 
from Harvester as soon as they turned their heads 
homewords. Before reaching the bend Scot Free fol- 
lowed Hermitage into retirement, and when the horses 
came fairly into full view The Lambkin was leading 
well from Sir Reuben, Sandiway, and Superba, with 
nothing else left in the race, although Queen Adelaide 
had threaded her way through the beaten division. 
The first of the foremost quartette to crack was Sir 
Reuben, and although challenged in turn at the distance 
by Sandiway and Superba, of whom he carried the Duke 
of Westminster’s filly slightly out of her track by bearing 
to the right, The Lambkin held his own to the end, 
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and won a stoutly contested race by a length ; three 
parts of a length between second and third. Sir Reuben 
was about ten lengths off fourth, Queen Adelaide fifth, 
Hermitage sixth, Cambusmore seventh, Harvester eighth, 
Scot Free ninth, Royal Fern tenth, Cormeille eleventh, 
and Somerton last, except Doncaster Cup, who finished 
in the crowd, having been stopped half a mile from home. 
Value of the stakes, £4,300. 

This was the only race of any importance ever won 
by The Lambkin, whose record as a winner was quite 
devoid of interest. 


1885. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds: colts, gst; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third too sovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (Im 6 fur 
132yds). (206 subs.) 

6. Lord Hastings’ b c MELTOoNn, by Master Kildare— 


Violet Melrose (eau de nil jacket, crimson belt 
andcap) . : s ; E . FF. Archer 1 


1. Lord Bradford’s b c Isobar, by Isonomy — 
Remorse (scarlet sleeves, black cap) . C. Wood 2 

3. Lord Cadogan’s b f Lonely, by Hermit—Anonyma 
(Eton blue). |. : : T. Cannon 3 


4. Mr. T. Cannon’s b c Dunbridge, by Earl of 
Dartrey—Blanchette (scarlet, white hoops and 


cap) . : 4 : 5 4 . J. Goater o 
2. Mr. H. Brisco’s ch or ro c Wastdale, by Glendale 
—Isabel (light blue, crimson cap) ; Giles o 


7. Mr. C. J. Lefevre’s b c Ducat, by Kisber—Duchess 
of Parma (blue, white and red, bluecap) F.Webb o 
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8. Mr. W. A. Long’s ch f Dame Agnes, by Hermit— 
Belle Agnes (white, black sleeves and cap) 
J. Woodburn o 


g. Mr. Lowther’s ch c Swillington (late Willie 
Darling), by Hermit—Stockwater (dark blue, 
yellow hoops, red cap) : . J. Snowden o 


11. Duke of Westminster’s ch f Farewell, by Don- 


caster—Lily Agnes (yellow, black cap) 
G. Barrett o 


13. Lord Zetland’s b f St. Helena, by Hermit— 
Castellamare (white, red spots and cap) 


J. Watts o 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—g5 to 40 on Melton; Io to 1 
each agst. Isobar and Lonely; I0@ to 7 agst. St. Helena; 
33 to r agst. Farewell; 50 to 1 each agst. Ducat and 
Dame Agnes. 


Place betting—6 to 1 on Melton; 2 to 1 on Lonely; 
5 to 4 on Isobar; 5 to 4 agst. St. Helena; 7 to 2 agst. 
Ducat; 5 to 1 agst. Farewell (at first 5 to 2). 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 153s. 


The starting time had been exceeded by five minutes 
when the advance flag was hoisted. After one failure, in 
which Lonely and Melton were on their toes, the flag fell to 
an excellent start,as Lord Beresford had caught the whole 
lot in action before Wastdale stopped and turned his 
head the wrong way. Melton, on the outside, held a 
slight lead of Dunbridge, St. Helena, Swillington, and 
Farewell for a hundred yards, when he was gradually 
eased, and Dunbridge took up the running from Fare- 
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well, St. Helena, and Swillington. They were followed 
over the road by Lonely, Ducat, and Isobar, with 
Melton, now the whipper-in, just behind Dame Agnes. 
Although Farewell took close order when three furlongs 
had been completed, Dunbridge drew clear again as 
they rose the hill, Lonely and Ducat going on third 
and fourth from St. Helena, while Swillington had been 
pulled up through the breakage of a blood vessel. 
During the few seconds the reduced field was lost to 
view Dunbridge had established a two lengths command 
from Farewell and Lonely, who were in turn twice as 
far ahead of Ducat and St. Helena, the favourite con- 
tinuing to take matters quietly at the tail end. As they 
passed the rifle butts Dunbridge began to tire, and 
Farewell soon afterwards took up the running, with 
Lonely in attendance, all the others closing up at the 
Red House except the Danebury colt, who was now 
completely spun out. A little more than half a mile 
from home Farewell had shot her bolt, and with the 
disappearance of the yellow jacket Lonely was left in 
possession from St. Helena, the pair going on in close 
company from the front of Ducat and Melton, the 
latter being on the whip hand. In nearing the bend 
Lonely and St. Helena steered out to avoid the new 
ground, whereupon Archer cut in behind them, and then 
putting in some big work for a few strides, his head was 
in front of Lonely when they made the Intake turn. 
The quickening of the pace immediately disposed of 
St. Helena and Ducat, and Melton had drawn a couple 
lengths away from Lonely, when Isobar went up to the 
latter full of running below the distance. The moment 
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that Archer caught sight of Isobar he pricked Melton 
with his spur, whereupon the favourite instantly took all 
the steam out of the Stanton representative, and, galloping 
on to the end, won in grand style by six lengths; Lonely 
was a bad third, St. Helena a worse fourth, Dame Agnes 
fifth, Ducat sixth, and Farewell seventh, while Dun- 
bridge walked in last. Value of the stakes, £4,825. 

As a two-year old Melton won the New Stakes at 
Ascot, and the Middle Park Plate and the Criterion 
Stakes at Newmarket. In his St. Leger year he also 
won the Payne Stakes at Newmarket, the Derby, the 
Great Foal Stakes and the July Cup at Newmarket, 
and the Autumn Cup at Liverpool, but was beaten 
two lengths by Ormonde in the Hardwicke Stakes at 
Ascot. “ 


1886. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st rrlb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third troosovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (rm 6 fur 
132yds). (192 subs.) 

22. Duke of Westminster's b c OrmonpE, by Bend 

Or—Lily Agnes (yellow, black cap) F. Archer 1 


13. Mr. Manton’s br c St. Mirin, by Hermit--Lady 
Paramount (scarlet) . P . G. Barrett 2 


g. Mr. T. Jennings’ b c Exmoor, by Vestminster—- 
Lorna Doone (white, green belt and cap) 
J. Goater 3 


2. Mr. Douglas Baird’s b c St. Michael, by Spring- 
field—-Land’s End (crimson and silver braid) 
T. Cannon o 
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12. Mr. J. Lowther’s ch c Easington, by Hampton—- 
Miss Somerset (dark blue, yellow hoops, red 
cap) Je Watts. co 


14. Mr. R. Osborne’s br g Lord Lumley, by Uncas— 
Lady Lumley (violet, white belt) J. Osborne o 


23. Duke of Westminster’s bl c Coracles, by Hermit 
--Barchettina (yellow, black sleeves, yellow cap) 


F. Webb o 
(Winner trained by John Porter.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting——-7 to r on Ormonde; roo to 7 
agst. St. Mirin; 1,000 to 35 agst. St. Michael; roo to r 
agst. others (offered.) 

Place (1, 2, 3) betting—-1o0 to 30 on St. Mirin: 2 to x 
on St. Michael; 5 to 2 agst. Exmoor. 

I, 2 betting—-5 to 4 on St. Mirin; 6 to 4 agst. St. 
Michael; roo to 8 agst. Exmoor. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 212s. 


The preliminary work was got through smoothly, 
and the time of starting was just up when the horses 
took their places at the post. After one failure, caused 
by the hanging back of Easington, they were despatched 
upon capital terms, and it was a near thing between 
St. Mirin on the inside, Exmoor in the centre, and 
Coracles on the right for a couple of hundred yards. 
Then Exmoor settled down with the lead from Coracles 
and St. Mirin, their followers being Lord Lumley and 
Ormonde, with St. Michael in the rear. The pace, 
which was very slow at the outset, gradually improved, 
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and when Exmoor had a couple of lengths command in 
climbing the hill, Coracles was twice as far in advance 
of St. Mirin and Easington, with Lord Lumley dropping 
back to the companionship of St. Michael. As they 
passed out of sight Ormonde took third place, and when 
they reappeared in view Easington and St. Mirin were 
side by side next, with Lord Lumley tailed off behind 
St. Michael. The speed was now as fast as Exmoor and 
Coracles could make it, and with the pair changing 
places at the rifle butts, Ormonde continued to divide 
them from Easington and St. Mirin, the field at the 
same time taking closer order. In passing the Red 
House Exmoor rejoined Coracles, and, heading him again 
half a mile from home, Ormonde soon became second, 
with Easington and St. Mirin im company on the 
outside, and St. Michael in the track of Coracles until 
the latter dropped clean away. As they approached the 
bend Ormonde, who had been waiting at the neck of 
Exmoor, was indulged with his head, whereupon he 
strode away in sweeping style, and came into the full 


line for the winning-post well clear of St. Mirin and ° 


Exmoor, with St. Michael gradually passing Coracles 
and Easington. Below the distance Exmoor resigned 
to St. Mirin, who, on sufferance, reduced the command 
of Ormonde to about a length and a half, when he 
compounded, and, untouched by whip or spur, Ormonde 
sailed along to the end, and won in the commonest of 
canters by four lengths; Exmoor was a bad third, three 
lengths in front of St. Michael, with Coracles half as far 
off, fifth, and of the other two Lord Lumley was last, 
beaten off. Value of the stakes, £4,475. 
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Ormonde, one of the greatest horses ever seen on a 
course, was bred by the Duke of Westminster in 1883, 
and made his first appearance at the Newmarket 
October Meeting, where he won the Criterion Stakes 
and two other events. In 1886 he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the St. Leger, and the 
Free Handicap at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, 
conceding 28lb to Theodore and Mephisto in the latter 
event and winning with fidiculous ease. In 1887 he 
won the Rous Memorial Stakes at Ascot by 12 lengths 
from Kilwarlin, winner of that year’s St. Leger, and on 
the following day beat Minting by .a neck inthe 
Hardwicke Stakes. He was sold for £12,000 and sent 
to Buenos Ayres, and was subsequently re-purchased by 
the United States Stud for £30,000. 


1887 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14.--The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st r1lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs,, and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(175 subs.) 


8. Lord Rodney’s br c¢ Kitwartin, by Arbitrator— 
Hasty Girl (orange, purple cap) IV. Robinson x 
1. Mr. Abington’s b c Merry Hampton, by Hampton 
' —Doll Tearsheet (green, plum cap) J. Watts 
12. Mr. Manton’s ch c Timothy, by Hermit—Lady 
Masham (scarlet, white cap) : F. Barrett 3 

2. Mr. Benzon’s b c Carrasco, by Speculum— 


Baroness (blue, bird’s eye, yellow sleeves, red 
cap) . : ; : : ‘ C. Wood o 


No 
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_5. Lord Ellesmere’s b c Grandison, by Hampton— 
Belle of Bury (red, white sleeves, black cap) 
G. Barrett o 


6. Mr. H. T. Fenwick’s b c Phil, by Philammon— 
Pheebe (black) . : : J. Osborne o 


Ir. Mr. Manton’s ch c Eiridspord, by Isonomy— 
Sonsie Queen (scarlet) : : T. Cannon o 


14. Duke of Westminster’s br c Savile, by Hampton 
—Lilian (yellow, black cap) 3 T. Weldon o 


15. Lord Zetland’s bc Scottish King, by King Lud— 
Ellangowan (white, red spots, red cap) 
J. Snowden o 
(Winner trained by Jewitt.) 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—4 to 1 agst. Kilwarlin; 85 to 20 
agst. Eiridspord; 6 to 1 agst. Merry Hampton and 
Scottish King; roo to 14 agst. Phil; roo to 8 agst. 
Timothy ; 15 to 1 agst. Savile; 20 to x agst. Grandison ; 
40 to I agst. Carrasco. 


Place betting—Evens on Eiridspord, Phil, and Scot- 
tish King; 5 to 4 agst. Kilwarlin; 2 to 1 agst. Merry 
Hampton and Timothy; 3 to x agst. Savile; 7 to 2 agst. 
Grandison; 6 to 1 agst. Carrasco. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 26s. 


Kilwarlin showed temper, and dropping out of the 
parade he was led to the post, where one of the Bedford 
Cottage head lads stood behind him armed with a whip. 
Although he jumped off in the first failure, he stood 
still in the second, and refusing to move when the flag 
did fall, he must have lost at least 150 yards. Merry 

EE 
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Hampton made the running from Savile, Scottish King, 
and Phil, with Grandison separating them from. Timothy 
and Eiridspord, and Carrasco next. The pace was so 
miserably slow that Watts could not prevent Merry 
Hampton from taking a clear lead in the first quarter 
of a mile from Savile, Phil, and Scottish King. Already 
Kilwarlin had commenced to recover some of his lost 
way, and, continuing to profit by the ‘‘ crawl,” he had 
passed the Manton pair at the foot of the hill. While 
they were on the ascent, Phil drew into second place 
from Savile, Carrasco, Scottish King, and Grandison, 
Kilwarlin now dividing them from the other two, whipped 
in by Timothy. Just before reaching the mile-post Phil 
deprived Merry Hampton of the command, and they 
were then pursued by Carrasco and Savile to the butts, 
where the latter lost his berth, which was appropriated 
by Eiridspord, who also headed Carrasco to Merry 
Hampton at the Red House turn. This stage of the 
contest saw Savile in the rear, where he was soon 
afterwards joined by Carrasco. In the meanwhile 
Eiridspord had drawn ahead of Phil, who lost his inside 
berth by inability to keep up the improved pace, and 
Eiridspord was then followed to the bend by Kilwarlin, 
Timothy (on the outside), and Merry Hampton, with 
Scottish King in difficulties behind Phil. At the distance, 
where Kilwarlin had drawn level with Eiridspord, 
Timothy came towards them from the right, and deprived 
Watts of sufficient room to bring up the free-going Merry 
Hampton between Kilwarlin and Eiridspord. Still he 
tried his best to force a passage, and although in doing 
so he suffered less harm than Eiridspord, who was 
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knocked sideways, the “stop” prevented him from quite 
reaching Kilwarlin, who won an exciting race by half a 
length; Timothy was beaten a head from Merry Hamp- 
ton, and in turn finished only a neck ahead of Phil, who, 
after being pulled out from the rails to the centre of the 
course, seemed to be travelling faster than anything 
when too late to turn the tide. Savile was a bad fifth, 
Scottish King sixth, Eiridspord (who did not persevere) 
seventh, and Carrasco last. Value of the stakes, £4,050. 

In addition to winning the St. Leger, Kilwarlin also 
carried off the Great Challenge Stakes at Newmarket 
in 1887, 


1888. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The.-ST. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
fillies, 8st r1lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roosovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(187 subs.) 


4. Lord Calthorpe’s ch f SEABREEZE, by Isonomy— 
St. Marguerite (blue, white cap) “W. Robinson 1 
- Lord Bradford’s b c Chillington, by Chippendale 
—Duvernay (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 
F. Rickaby 2 
16. Mr. Milner’s b f Zanzibar, by Sterling—Lady 
Paramount (scarlet) . : G. Barrett 3 
7. Mr. J. Gretton’s br c Apollo, by Hampton—Rosy 
Cross (cherry, black hoops, black cap) 
F. Webb o 
I. Duke of Beaufort’s bl or br c Benburb, by Ben 
Battle—Ermeline (blue and white hoops, red 
cap) . ; : : 5 : .E. Martin o 


E-E 2 
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3. Lord Bradford’s br c Merry Andrew, by Chippen- 
dale—Jubilant Sua scarlet sleeves, white 
cap) . ‘ J. Weldon o 


5. Lord Ellesmere’s b f Estafette, by Galopin— 
Corrie (red, white sleeves, black cap) S. Loates o 

8. Mr. Naylor’s b c White Flag, by Discord—Alba 
(primrose and cherry cap) . . J. Woodburn o 

g. Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s br c Arrandale, by 
Springfield—Morgiana (green and gold) Warne o 

12. Sir R. Jardine’s b c Stronvar, by Fitzjames— 
Minar (dark blue, silver braid) . < k Watts 0 

17. Mr. C. Perkins’ b f Belle Mahone, by Uncas— 

Jenny Howlet (turquoise, violet sleeves and cap) 
Fagan 0 


18. Duke of Portland’s b c Ayrshire, by Hampton— 
Atalanta (white, black sleeves and cap) 


F. Barrett o 
1g. Prince Soltykoff’s ch f Love-in-Idleness, by Mask 
—Lucetta (pink, black cap) ; . |. Goater -o 


20. Mr. J. N. Astley’s ch c Netheravon, by Avontes— 
dam by Mortemer (white, blue cap) J. Snowden o 


21. Duke of Westminster’s ch c Orbit, by Bend Or— 
Fair Alice (yellow, black cap) . T. Cannon o 


22. Duke of Westminster’s ch c Ossory, by Bend Or 
—Lily a ae narrow black belt, black 
cap) . ot alte Cannon, junr. oO 


(Lord Bradford declared to win with Chillington.) 
(Winner trained by Jewitt.) 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 
Betting at starting—2 to 1 agst. Ayrshire; 5 to 2 
agst. Seabreeze; 6 to I agst. Orbit; 20 to I agst. 
Zanzibar; 33 to 1 agst. Estafette, Stronvar, and Ossory ; 
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40 to 1 agst. Chillington; 50 to 1 agst. Belle Mahone; 
1,000 to 15 agst. Apollo, Love-in-Idleness, and Benburb ; 
Ioo to 1 agst. Merry Andrew and Arundel; 200 to 1 
agst. Netheravon; 500 to 1 agst. White Flag. 

Place betting (1, 2, 3)—5 to 4 on Ayrshire, Seabreeze, 
and Orbit; 100 to 30 agst. Zanzibar; 4 to 1 agst. Belle 
Mahone; 9 to 2 agst. Estafette and Stronvar; 5 to 1 
agst. Ossory; 7 to 1 agst. Chillington; 100 to 12 agst. 
Apollo; 10 to 1 agst. Love-in-Idleness; 100 to 8 agst. 
Benburb and Merry Andrew; 20 to 1 agst. Arrandale; 
25 to 1 agst. Netheravon; 30 to 1 agst. White Flag. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 114s. 


The first to leave the paddock was White Flag, and 
then followed Ossory, Love-in-Idlenéss, Benburb, Stron- 
var, and Belle Mahone. The second lot consisted of 
Zanzibar, Estafette, Orbit, Apollo, Ayrshire, and Sea- 
breeze, with Merry Andrew and Chillington bringing up 
the rear. In the preliminary canter the two favourites 
showed the way from Estafette, Chillington, Netheravon, 
Merry Andrew, and Apollo, with Zanzibar the whipper- 
in. The competitors were only a couple of minutes late 
in reaching the post, and the brief delay before the fall 
of the flag was mainly caused by the hanging back of 
Chillington. As soon as he had joined his horses the 
signal was given, and Ossory and Ayrshire jumped off 
in front, the latter after a few strides drawing to the 
head of affairs. The pair were attended by Seabreeze, 
White Flag, Merry Andrew, and Chillington, to these 
succeeding Zanzibar and Belle Mahone, with the rear 
ank composed of Benburb, Stronvar, Love-in-Idleness, 
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and Apollo. Inthe first quarter of a mile some changes 
occurred, and, with Ayrshire pulled back on the inside, 
Ossory went on from Estafette; Seabreeze, the favourite, 
Arrandale, Zanzibar, and Chillington being clustered 
together next, and Apollo remaining in the rear. Al- 
though Estafette soon afterwards headed Ossory for a 
few strides, he drew clear over the hill, where Lord 
Ellesmere’s filly and Belle Mahone, side by side, divided 
him from Orbit, Seabreeze, Ayrshire, Love-in-Idleness, 
and Stronvar. While they were hid from view, Ossory 
kept up the high pressure, and at the mile-post Belle 
Mahone lay second from Estafette, Seabreeze, Orbit, and 
Chillington, these being separated by daylight from 
Ayrshire, Benburb, and Zanzibar, with Arrandale and 
Netheravon now the last two. Between the rifle butts 
and the Red House, Orbit and Stronvar became third and 
fourth to Ossory and Estafette, of whom the last-named 
was beaten as they entered the straight, and left Orbit 
at the girths of his comrade. The immediate pursuit was 
carried on by Seabreeze, Stronvar, Chillington, Ayrshire, 
and Belle Mahone, of whom Stronvar a little further on 
was passed by Chillington. Just as Orbit was reaching 
Ossory at the half-mile post, Seabreeze swept to the 
front, and below the bend the two yellow jackets resigned 
to Ayrshire on the inside, and Chillington, while Orbit 
then struggled on with Stronvar, the remainder being 
headed by Zanzibar, Ossory, Apollo, Belle Mahone, and 
Merry Andrew. As they fairly made the bend, Seabreeze 
led Ayrshire fully two lengths, and scarcely had Barrett 
called upon him than he died away without an effort, 
and gave second place to Chillington, who broke down 
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inside the distance, and enabled Seabreeze easily to 
hold her own, and win by three lengths. Zanzibar and 
Apollo each came with wet sails, and the former only 
lost second place by a head, with Apollo very close up 
fourth, and Merry Andrew a respectable fifth. At a 
wide interval Ayrshire was sixth, Orbit seventh, Ossory 
eighth, Arrandale ninth, Stronvar tenth, Estafette 
eleventh, the rearmost pair being Love-in-Idleness and 
Benburb. Value of the stakes, £4,350. 

As a two-year old Seabreeze won the Biennial at 
Ascot, and was twice placed second to Friar’s Balsam 
that year, once in the New Stakes at Ascot, and again 
in the July Stakes at Newmarket. In 1888 she ran 
second in the One Thousand Guineas, but she won the 
Oaks, the St. Leger, and the Lancashire Plate, beating 
Ayrshire, winner of that year’s Derby, on the two 
occasions last-named. Her total winnings on the Turf 
amounted to £24,266. 


1889. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER II.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third roosovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6fur 132 yds). 
(205 subs.) 

g. Duke of Portland’s b c Donovan, by Galopin— 


Mowerina (black, white sleeves and_ cap) 
F. Barrett 1 


4. Mr. J. Gretton’s bl c Miguel, by Fernandez— 
Cream Cheese oe black hoops and black 
cap) . ‘ : : ) BoWebbire 
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6. Lord Bradford’s b c Davenport, by Chippendale— 
Hemlock (white, red sleeves, black cap) 
F. Rickaby 3 
I. Mr. Douglas Baird’s ch c Enthusiast, by Sterling 
—Cherry Duchess (crimson, _ silver braid) 
T. Cannon o 
8. Mr. C. Perkins’ ch c Chitabob, by Robert the 
Devil—Jenny Howlet (turquoise, violet sleeves 
andcap) . , : 5 : . J. Fagan o 
3. Lord R. Churchill’s bl f l’Abbesse de Jouarre, by 
Trappist—Festive (pink, brown sleeves and 
cap) . ; ; ' : J. Woodburn o 
. Sir R. Jardine’s ch c Lord Lorne, by Hampton— 
Lady Lucas (dark blue, silver braid) J. Osborne o 
5. Duke of Hamilton’s ch c Scottish Fusilier, by 
Lowlander—Music (cerise, French grey sleeves 
and cap) ; ; : : Driscoll o 
7. Mr. W. Low’s b c Gay Hampton, by Hampton— 
Rosy Morn (black jacket, white waistcoat, 
collar and cuffs) . : : G. Barrett o 
11. Lord Zetland’s b ¢ Pinzon, by Springfield—Pinta 
(white, red spots, red cap) . ‘ Je Watts: 0 
12. Mr. J. Lowther’s ch c¢ Cheroot, by Peter— 
Cigarette (dark blue and yellow hoops, white 
cap) : ‘ : ‘ : H. Morgan o 
13. Mr. J. Lowther’s ch c Workington, by Charibert 
—Hematite (dark blue and yellow hoop, red 
cap) : : . ; . T. Bruckshaw o 


(Winner trained by G. Dawson.) 


iS) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—13 to 8 on Donovan; 5 to 1 agst. 
Chitabob; 100 to 6 agst. Enthusiast; 20 to 1 agst. 
Pinzon and Davenport ; 33 to I agst. Miguel; 40 to 1 
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agst. Workington; 66 to 1 agst. l’Abbesse de Jouarre; 
100 to r agst. Lord Lorne and Gay Hampton; 200 to 1 
agst. Scottish Fusilier and Cheroot. 


Place betting (1, 2, 3)—9 to 2 on Donovan; 6 to 4 
agst. Chitabob; 2 to 1 agst. Pinzon and Davenport; 
g to 4 agst. Enthusiast ; 5 to 2 agst. Miguel; 5 to 1 agst. 
l’Abbesse de Jouarre; 6 to 1 agst. Workington; 10 to 1 
agst. Lord Lorne and Gay Hampton. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 13s. 


Race started at 3.29. 


The first competitor to enter the paddock was 
Chitabob, and the last Donovan. The oppressive 
atmosphere caused nearly all the party to sweat profusely, 
and the first of them to appear on the course was Lord 
Lorne. His followers were Scottish Fusilier, l’Abbesse 
de Jouarre, Enthusiast, Miguel, and Gay Hampton; then 
came Pinzon, Donovan, Workington, and Cheroot, and 
with Lord Lorne again leading, they had completed the 
preliminary canter before Davenport appeared on the 
scene. In the meanwhile Chitabob waited behind, and 
only walked out of the paddock in time to head the 
parade from Gay Hampton, Donovan, Lord Lorne, and 
Pinzon; with Enthusiast, Davenport, and Miguel bringing 
up the rear. A quarter of an hour had been lost when 
the advance flag fell, and it was fortunate, therefore, 
that after Chitabob had once broken the line, Cheroot 
jumped off in front from Davenport, Lord Lorne, and 
Donovan. To these succeeded Chitabob and Miguel, 
Gay Hampton and Pinzon, with l’Abbesse de Jouarre 
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next, and Scottish Fusilier last. No change had occurred 
as far as the three leaders were concerned at the end of 
the first quarter of a mile, and they settled down from 
Chitabob and Pinzon, in whose wake travelled Donovan 
and Gay Hampton, with Scottish Fusilier already tailed 
off. In climbing the hill Cheroot held a three lengths’ 
command from Pinzon, Davenport, and Lord Lorne, 
these being separated by daylight from Workington 
and Donovan, l’Abbesse de Jouarre, Chitabob, and Gay 
Hampton, Enthusiast being last, with the exception of 
Scottish Fusilier. After the field had gone out of sight, 
Cheroot continued to show the way from Pinzon, 
Davenport, and Lord Lorne, the second division still] 
consisting of Workington, Donovan, Chitabob, and 
lAbbesse de Jouarre, with Miguel just behind them, Gay 
Hampton having dropped back to Enthusiast. Before 
reaching the Red House Pinzon deposed Cheroot of the 
command, and with the latter quickly dropping away, 
Workington and Davenport took second and third places 
from Lord Lorne, Chitabob, and Donovan. As they 
passed the mile-post Pinzon began to hang out signals of 
distress, and had to be ridden hard to keep near to 
Workington and Davenport, both of whom had headed 
him, with Donovan and Chitabob pulling hard on their 
heels. In another 200 yards Pinzon collapsed, and with 
Donovan now shooting to the head of affairs, attended by 


“Chitabob, they made the bend clear of Davenport, 


Miguel, and Workington, l’Abbesse de Jouarre and 
Enthusiast at the same time shaking off the remainder. 
The excitement of seeing Chitabob at the quarters of 
Donovan was very great, and the chestnut flattered his 
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,admirers until approaching the distance, when the 
favourite effectually disposed of his challenge. As soon 
as Chitabob was in trouble he resigned to Miguel, who, 
as in the Derby, struggled in pursuit of Donovan to the 
end without avail, and suffered defeat by three lengths. 
With Fagan dropping his hands opposite the stand, he 
allowed Davenport to secure a situation another three 
lengths behind Miguel, and in the last stride or two 
Enthusiast, on sufferance, snatched fourth place, a neck 
behind Davenport, with l’Abbesse de Jouarre finishing 
sixth, and upwards of twenty lengths divided her from 
Workington, Pinzon, Lord Lorne, Gay Hampton, and 


Scottish Fusilier in the order named, with Cheroot last.- 


Value of the stakes, £4,800. 

One of the greatest winners that ever lived, Donovan 
in 1888 and 1889 won in stakes alone over £55,000. As 
a two-year old he won the Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln, 
the Portland Stakes at Leicester, the New Stakes at 
Ascot, the Hurstbourne Stakes at Stockbridge, the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, the Ham Stakes at Goodwood, 
and the Buckenham Stakes, the Hopeful Stakes, the 
Middle Park Plate, and the Dewhurst Plate at New- 
market. In 188g he carried off the Newmarket Stakes, 
the Derby, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, the St. Leger, 
the Royal Stakes at Newmarket, and the Lancashire 
Plate at Manchester. 


18go0. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10.--The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 


re 
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received 200 sovs., and the third 1oosovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 
132yds). (219 subs.) 


8. Duke of Portland’s br f Mrmorr, by St. Simon— 
Quiver (black, white sleeves and cap) F. Watts 1 
2. Duke of Westminster’s br c Blue Green, by 
Coeruleus—Angelica (yellow, black cap) 
G. Barrett 2 
3. Mr. J. Gretton’s b c Gonsalvo, by Fernandez— 
Cherie (cherry, black hoops and black cap) 
J. Osborne 3 
Sir J. Miller’s ch c Sainfoin, by Springfield— 
Sanda (white, primrose braid and cap) Rickaby o 
Mr. D. Baird’s b c Martagon, by Bend Or—Tiger 
Lily (crimson, silver braid) : ; Webb o 
Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Alloway, by Spring- 
field—Lady Morgan (green and gold, yellow cap) 
T. Cannon o 
Mr. E. Lascelles’ b c Queen’s Birthday, by Hagio- 
scope—Matilda (light brown, black cap) 
Bruckshaw o 
Mr. W. Low’s b c Right-away, by Wisdom— 
Vanish (blue jacket, white waistcoat, collar and 
cuffs, black cap) : ‘ ; . Robinson o 
Mr. A. W. Merry’s b c Surefoot, by Wisdom— 
Galopin Mare (black, cerise sleeves)  Liddiard o 
Lord C. Montague’s b c Oddfellow, by Barcaldine 
—Geheimniss (dark green, red sleeves and cap) 
Calder o 
Mr. C. Perkins’ br c Hutton Conyers, by Beau- 
clerc—Stella (turquoise, violet sleeves and cap) 
Fagan o 
Duke of Portland’s br c St. Serf, by St. Simon— 
Feronia (white, black sleeves, white cap) 
T. Loates o 
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Baron de Rothschild’s ch c Heaume, by Hermit 
—Bella (blue and yellow hoops, yellow cap) 


B., Barrett, 0 
Prince Soltykoff’s ch f Star, by Thurio—Meteor 
(pink, black cap) : ; . J. Woodburn o 


Duke of Westminster’s b c Orwell, by Bend Or— 
Lizzie Agnes (yellow, black belt and cap) 
A.J. Taylor o 


(Winner trained by G. Dawson.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—5 to 2 agst. Heaume; 4 to 1 
agst. Sainfoin; 7 to 1 agst. Queen’s Birthday; 8 to 1 
agst. Surefoot; Io to zr each agst. Blue Green and 
Memoir; r00 to 6 agst. St. Serf; 25 to 1 each agst. 
Martagon and Right-away; 33 to 1 agst. Alloway; 40 
to 1 agst. Oddfellow ; 100 to I agst. Star; 200 to I each 
agst. Gonsalvo, Hutton Conyers, and Orwell. 


Place betting (1, 2, 3)—6 to 4 on Heaume; 11 to 8 
on Sainfoin; 13 to 8 agst. Queen’s Birthday; g to 4 
agst. Blue Green; 5 to 2 agst. Memoir; 3 to I agst. 
Surefoot; 7 to 2 agst. Martagon; 4 to 1 agst. St. Serf; 
5 to 1 agst. Alloway; 7 to 1 agst. Oddfellow; 8 to 1 
agst. Right-away; 100 to 8 agst. Star; 20 to 1 each agst. 
Gonsalvo, Hutton Conyers, and Orwell. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 133s. 


With Martagon the first to leave the paddock, he 
was followed by Surefoot, Gonsalvo, Heaume, Oddfellow, 
Queen’s Birthday, Star, and Sainfoin, with Right-away, 
Orwell, Alloway, and Memoir next and Blue Green and 
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Hutton Conyers the last two. This order underwent 
some change ‘in the preliminary canter, Martagon, 
Surefoot, and Gonsalvo being attended by Oddfellow 
and Queen’s Birthday, while Heaume, in company of 
Alloway and Orwell, came behind Star, Sainfoin, and 
Right-away. In the first of three slight failures all 
were on the move except Alloway and Star, and in the 
other two Surefoot, Hutton Conyers, and St. Serf showed 
prominently. On the inside, to a good start, Oddfellow 
jumped off in front of Gonsalvo, Surefoot, Star, and 
Heaume, these being preceded by Orwell, Blue Green, 
Right-away, and Queen’s Birthday, with Alloway in the 
rear. This order underwent several alterations in the 
first quarter of a mile, and with Orwell joining Odd- 
fellow the pair went on from Heaume, Sainfoin, and 
Blue Green. The second division was now headed by 
Right-away, Queen's Birthday, and Memoir, the whippers- 
in being Alloway, St. Serf, and Surefoot, Climbing the 
hill Orwell had assumed the command from Oddfellow, 
and as they disappeared from view Heaume was going 
on third from Gonsalvo, Sainfoin, and Blue Green, 
Right-away and Memoir dividing these from Martagon, 
Surefoot, and St. Serf. At the mile-post Oddfellow had 
recovered the command from Orwell, and passing the 
rifle butts Queen’s Birthday went on next from Heaume, 
Gonsalyo, Sainfoin, Blue Green, and Right-away, with 


. a distinct gap dividing Memoir and Surefoot. Martagon 


and Hutton Conyers were in pursuit from Star and 
Alloway, the rearmost berth being occupied by St. Serf. 
As they reached the bottom turn Heaume passed Queen’s 
Birthday, with Sainfoin and Blue Green in attendance 
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to the half-mile post, where Queen’s Birthday began to 


compound. At the same time Memoir, Alloway, and 
St. Serf were creeping up, and when immediately after- 
wards a collision occurred, the rider of the last-named, 
who had struck into Surefoot’s heels, was nearly as 
possible kicked out of the saddle. A little further on 
Orwell collapsed, and at the bend, previous to which 
Orwell had dropped back, Sainfoin held the compound 
from Heaume, with Blue Green on his left and Memoir 
on his right, Oddfellow keeping close company from Gon- 
salvo and Martagon. Immediately afterwards Heaume 
was in trouble, and with Sainfoin cannoning against 
Blue Green, the wearer of the yellow and black was 
driven against the rails. This was the opportunity for 
Watts to make the most of, and sending Memoir to the 
front he kept her there to the end, and in spite of the 
struggles of Blue Green to recover his lost ground, she 
won a good race by two lengths. Gonsalvo, who caught 
Sainfoin and Heaume inside the distance, was beaten a 
length for second place, having the same advantage over 
Sainfoin, with Martagon fifth and Heaume sixth. At 
a widish interval came Hutton Conyers, Oddfellow, 
St. Serf, and Surefoot, these being well ahead of Star, 
Alloway, and Queen’s Birthday, with Right-away, who 
broke down, and Orwell the last two. Value of the 
stakes, £5,150. 

After performing somewhat poorly as a two-year old 
the own sister to La Fléche placed a good record to her 
name in 1890. She was placed second in the race for 
the One Thousand Guineas, won the Oaks, the New- 
market Stakes, the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, and 
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the St. Leger, and would have won the first-named 
event easily had not the Duke of Portland declared to 
win with Semolina, who, like Memoir, was a daughter of 


St. Simon. Her winnings from 1889 to 1891 amounted | 
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to £21,520. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER g.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 


18oq1. 


received 200 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. 


of the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (rm 6 fur 


132 yds). (185 subs.) 


- Sir F. Johnstone's br c Common, by Isonomy— 


Thistle (chocolate, yellow sleeves) G. Barrett 


- Mr. M. E. Blanc’s b c Révérend, by Energy— 


Réveuse (orange, blue cap) - J. Woodburn 


Colonel North’s b c St. Simon of the Rock, by 
St. Simon—Blue Rock (light blue, with prim- 
rose, five pointed stars, primrose sleeves, scarlet 
cap) . ; M. Cannon 


. Mr. W. Stevenson’s ch c Bosphorus, by Ollerton 


—Marmora (yellow, black belt, white cap) 
J. Osborne 


- Lord Bradford’s b c Cuttlestone, by Retreat— 


Posthuma (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 
F. Barrett 


. Mr. Noel Fenwick’s b f Mimi, by Barcaldine, dam 


by Lord Lyon—Sadie (pale gold and white 
hoops, black cap) : : ; Rickaby 
Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Orvieto, by Bend 

Or—Napoli (green and gold, yellow cap) 
J. Watts 
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9. Lord Zetland’s b c Patrick Blue, by Prism— 
Installation (white, red spots, and cap) Fagan o 


3. Mr. P. Buchanan’s br c The Admiral, by Victor 
Emmanuel—Helen Agnes (cerise, black belt) 
T. Weldon o 


(Winner trained by J. Porter.) 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—s5 to 4 on Common; 5 to I agst. 
Mimi; 11 to 2 agst. Révérend; 10 to x agst. Orvieto; 
33 to I agst. Bosphorus; 50 to 1 each agst. St. Simon 
of the Rock and Cuttlestone; 100 to 1 each agst. The 
Admiral and Patrick Blue. 


Place betting—3 to 1 on Common; 5 to 4 on Mimi; 
6 to 5 on Révérend; 13 to 8 agst.-Orvieto ; 4 to I each 
agst. Bosphorus and St. Simon of the Rock; 5 to 1 
agst. Cuttlestone; 7 to 1 agst. The Admiral; 10 to 1 
agst. Patrick Blue. 

Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 142s. 


Race started at 3.45 p.m. 


With Orvieto the first to leave the paddock he was 
followed by Patrick Blue, The Admiral, Bosphorus, 
Révérend, St. Simon of the Rock, Cuttlestone, and 
Common, the rear being brought up by Mimi. This 
order was somewhat altered in the preliminary canter, 
as St. Simon of the Rock went on third and Bosphorus 
fourth. A parade having been dispensed with, the flag 
was hoisted at 3.43, and after one slight break-away 
Révérend jumped off in advance of The Admiral, 
Orvieto, and Common, the next being Cuttlestone and 

FF 


_— ~~ 
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Patrick Blue, with Mimi and Bosphorus joint whipper- 
in. After settling down Révérend continued to show at 
the head of affairs, Common going on second from 
Orvieto and The Admiral, the others being headed by 
St. Simon of the Rock, with Bosphorus now well behind 
Mimi. In climbing the hill Révérend widened the gap 
from Common and Orvieto, and just as they went out of 
sight Patrick Blue joined the last-mentioned pair, the 
remaining order being unchanged. On reappearing, 
the four leaders were racing in Indian file, and they 
kept so to the rifle butts, when Patrick Blue drew up to 
the neck of Révérend, Common still lying third from 
Mimi, Orvieto, and Cuttlestone, behind these coming 
The Admiral and St. Simon of the Rock. To carry 
them on to the five-furlong post, Patrick Blue then shot 
his bolt, and Common, who had been driven a little for 
about a hundred yards, then resumed attendance upon 
Révérend, with Orvieto and Mimi travelling in close 
company from St. Simon of the Rock and Cuttlestone, 
with Patrick Blue and The Admiral tailing off. As they 
reached the bend Orvieto and Mimi, who had_ been 
flattering their backers very much, simultaneously col- 
lapsed, and in making the full view for home Révérend 
was three parts of a length ahead of Common, at whose 
girths was St. Simon of the Rock. The three now came 
out by themselves, and as Barrett was pushing hard 
‘upon the favourite, he neither looked like overhauling 
Révérend nor resisting the challenge of St. Simon of 
the Rock. He continued to respond, nevertheless, to 
every call of his rider, and from the distance, when it 
was a question of heads between the three, Common 


i in ee f 
Photograph by T. H. Voigt. 


H.M. THe Kina. 
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began to forge ahead. To add to the excitement, 

Bosphorus now appeared on the scene, and caused a 

display of old-fashioned Yorkshire enthusiasm. Common, 

once in front, steadily improved his advantage, and won 

a splendid race by a length, Révérend securing second 

money by a neck from St. Simon of the Rock, who 

held a similar pull over Bosphorus. At an interval of six 
lengths Mimi and Orvieto were next in the order named, 
with Patrick Blue seventh, Cuttlestone eighth, and The 

Admiral last, this trio being all of a heap. Bosphorus 

broke down. Value of the stakes, £4,300. 

Common made no appearance as a two-year old, but 
he secured the Two Thousand Guineas when he was 
first seen, and joined West Australian, Gladiateur, Lord 
Lyon, and Ormonde as wearers of “the Triple Crown of 
the Turf by also securing the Derby and the St. Leger. 
He also won the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, but 
was only placed third in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown 
Park. His last appearance was in the St. Leger, and 
he was bought a few months later by Sir J. B. Maple, 
M.P., for £15,000. 

1892. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st r1lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third toosovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (rm 6 fur 
132 yds). (229 subs.) 

4. Baron de Hirsch’s br f La FL&cue, by St. Simon 


—Quiver (citron, turquoise collar and cap) 
F. Watts x 


FF 2 
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I. 


iS) 


Io. 


TST, 


Lord Bradford’s ch c Sir Hugo, by Wisdom— 
Manceuvre (white, scarlet sleeves, black. cap) 


T. Weldon 


- Baron de Hirsch’s br c Watercress, by Springfield 


—Wharfedale (citron, turquoise collar and cap) 
J. Osborne 


- Mr. J. Charlton’s ch c May Duke, by Muncaster— 


Maibaum (yellow, scarlet sleeves and cap) 


C. Loates 
Duke of Westminster’s b c Orme, by Ormonde— 
Angelica (yellow, black cap) : G. Barrett 


. Mr. W. Cooper’s ch c The Lover, by Charibert— 


Loversall (orange and white hoops, white cap) 
Liddiard 


- Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s b c Dunure, by St. 


Simon—Sunrise (green and gold) J. Woodburn 


. Colonel North’s b c El Diablo, by Robert the 
Devil—Tantrum (light blue with primrose stars - 


and sleeves, scarlet cap) . : M. Cannon 


. Prince Soltykoff’s br c Curio, by Thurio—Light of 


Other Days (pink, black cap) . . F. Webb 


Mr. H. Milner’s b c Certosa, by Isonomy—The- 
bais (scarlet) . , : . RR. Chaloner 


. Sir R. Jardine’s ch c Llanthony, by Ormonde— 


Agnes Bentinck (dark blue and silver braid) 
F. Rickaby 


(Winner trained by J. Porter.) 


iS) 


so 


O 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—11 to 10 on Orme; 7 to 2 agst. 
La Fléche; 10 tor agst. Sir Hugo; roo to 7 agst. May 
Duke; 20 to r each agst. Watercress and Dunure; 33 to 
r agst. The Lover; 1,000 to 15 each agst. El Diablo and 
Curio; roo to 1 agst. Llanthony; 200 to 1 agst. Certosa, 
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Place betting (1, 2, 3)—5 to 2 each on Orme and 
La Fléche; 6 to 4 agst. Sir Hugo; 2 to x agst. May 
Duke; 3 to 1 agst. Dunure; 4 to I agst. Watercress; 
8 to 1 agst. The Lover; 10 to 1 agst. Llanthony; 100 
to 6 each agst. El Diablo and Curio; 50 to I agst. 
Certosa, 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 143s. 


* With The Lover, Curio, and Sir Hugo the first three 
to leave the paddock, then came Certosa, Llanthony, 
May Duke, Dunure, and El Diablo. These had cantered 
and assembled at the starting-post before the Kingsclere 
trio, who had been saddled away from the paddock, 
appeared on the scene, Orme leading the way from 
Watercress and La Fléche. The advance flag was 
punctually hoisted, and after being marshalled into 
line three breaks-away occurred, the chief offenders 
being Llanthony, The Lover, and Certosa. The signal 
was given to a good start, and Certosa, first away, 
immediately resigned to La Fléche, El Diablo, Sir 
-Hugo, May Duke, and Llanthony, the last pair being 
Watercress“and Dunure. On settling down Sir Hugo 
showed the way from Llanthony, May Duke, La Fléche, 
and Orme, with Curio, The Lover, and El Diablo next 
in front of Watercress, the whipper-in being Certosa. 
The pace was moderate, and with Sir Hugo steadied in 
the bargain Orme shot to the front on climbing the 
hill, and went out of sight clear of Llanthony and May 
Duke, while Certosa had drawn up into fourth place 
from The Lover and La Fléche, with Dunure now at the 
tail end again. Reappearing in sight the three leaders 
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were in unchanged order, and La Fléche repassed 
Certosa, daylight separating them from Dunure, Water- 
cress, and Curio, with Sir Hugo next to The Lover and 
El Diablo well astern. As they reached the rifle butts 
Llanthony closed with Orme, and the pair travelled 
together from May Duke, La Fléche, Certosa, Dunure, 
and Watercress round the bottom turn, with Curio and 
El Diablo well beaten behind The Lover. So they 
went to the half-mile post, where Orme shook off 
Llanthony, whose place was immediately taken by May 
Duke, La Fléche lying third in the centre of the course 
from Watercress, Dunure, and Sir Hugo. Below the 
bend, Orme and May Duke were head to head from La 
Fléche, who was going far the best, and when she shot 
level with them, in full view of the winning post, they 
instantly began to retire. In the next 50 yards they 
resigned in turn to Watercress and Sir Hugo, and con- 
tinued to lose ground for the remainder of the journey. 
Of these May Duke always had an advantage; at the 
same time the tail grew longer and longer, and, with 
Watercress changing his legs inside the distance, second 
place was at once taken by Sir Hugo, who could make 
no impression, however, upon La Fléche, and sustained an 
easy defeat by two lengths, with three lengths dividing 
second and third, and two lengths third and fourth. 
Orme was fifth, 20 lengths ahead of The Lover, sixth, 
-El Diablo seventh, Dunure eighth, Llanthony ninth, 
Curio tenth, and Certosa last. Value of the stakes, 
£5,400. 

Bred in 1889, La Fléche was sold as a yearling to 
Baron Hirsch for the record price of £5,000. As a two- 
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year old she won the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, 
the Lavant and Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, and 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. In 1892 she 
carried off the One Thousand Guineas, was second in 
the Derby won by Sir Hugo, won the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood, the St. Leger, the Lancashire Stakes, the 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes, and the Newmarket Oaks, 
and also secured the verdict in the Cambridgeshire, in 
which she carried 8st tolb. She won the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup in- 1893, and the Ascot Gold Cup in 1894, 
and during her racing career won altogether £34,585. 


1893. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 


5- Mr. H. M’Calmont’s b c IstnGLass, by Isonomy— 
Deadlock (light blue and scarlet quartered, white 
CADE: 5 : : , nL oates: 

6. Mr. C.D. Rose’s b c Ravensbury, by Isonomy— 
Penitent (blue, black sleeves and red cap) 

M. Cannon 2 

7- Baron de Rothschild’s b c Le Nicham, by Tristan 
—La Noce (blue and yellow hoops, yellow cap) 

G. Barrett 3 

1. Mr. Buchanan's br f Self Sacrifice, by Bread:Knife 

—Lady Godiva (cerise, black belt) R. Collings o 

Lord Ellesmere’s b c Phocion, by Hampton— 

Photinia (red, white sleeves, black cap) J. Watts o 


nN 
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3. Lord Ellesmere’s b c Glengall, by Galliard— 
Glenara (red, black and white hooped sleeves, 
black cap) . ; A ; : T. Mullen o 


4. Mr. W.TAnson’s bl or br c Khartoum, by Gordon— 
Lectern (green, straw belt and cap) F. W. Lane o 
(Winner trained by Jewitt.) 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Betting at starting—g5 to 4o on Isinglass; 11 to 2 
agst. Ravensbury; 10 to 1 agst. Phocion; 100 to 6 agst. 
Self Sacrifice ; 53 to 1 agst. Le Nicham. 


Place betting—7 to 1 on Isinglass; 6 to 4 on Ravens- 
bury; 7 to 4 agst. Phocion; 3 to 1 agst. Self Sacrifice ; 
6 to 1 agst. Le Nicham. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 1332s. 


With Glergall and Phocion leading the way out of 
the paddock, they were followed by Isinglass, Le Nicham, 
Ravensbury, Khartoum, and Self Sacrifice, and the only 
change in the preliminary canter was that Phocion set 
offin front of Glengall. The flag had not been hoisted 
more than a couple of minutes before it fell at the first 
attempt, Khartoum and Self Sacrifice being quickest 
away from Le Nicham, Phocion, and Glengall, with 
Isinglass next, and Ravensbury last. As they settled 
down, Glengall became second to Khartoum, and the 
pioneers went up the side clear of Le Nicham, Self 
Sacrifice, and Phocion, the favourite dropping out just 
behind Ravensbury. In disappearing from view Self 
Sacrifice changed places with Le Nicham, and while 
they were out of sight Glengall drew up to the girths of 
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Khartoum. They were level in passing the rifle butts 
from Self Sacrifice, Phocion, and Le Nicham, while 
Isinglass still stayed in the wake of Ravensbury. The 
next quarter of a mile saw the rapid retirement of 
Khartoum, and, with his fair comrade at once assuming 
the command, Glengall also went out, and at the Red 
House was tailed off in company of the selling plater. 
Phocion then went on second from Ravensbury and 
Isinglass, and clear of these followed Le Nicham. As 
they reached the half-mile post Phocion was well beaten, 
and Collings soon afterwards began to ride Self Sacrifice, 
so that Ravensbury and Isinglass had no difficulty in 
closing with her. If the favourite had ever wanted some 
rousing he was now going great guns, and just when 
Ravensbury looked like passing Self Sacrifice within 
100 yards, Isinglass, on the whip hand, headed them 
back. The extra pressure proved too much for Self 
Sacrifice, and Isinglass came into full view of the goal, 
running clear of Ravensbury, with Self Sacrifice and Le 
Nicham in clear pursuit. The next 200 yards saw a 
splendid illustration of the superiority of Isinglass, as at 
the distance he had drawn out a couple of lengths. 
From this point he was allowed to slow down, and ran 
home only a half-length winner from Ravensbury, who 
was a length and a half in front of Le Nicham. The 
last-named had passed Self Sacrifice at the commence- 
ment of the enclosure, and deprived her of place honours 
by about two lengths, with Phocion 100 yards off fifth, 
and Glengall and Khartoum tailed off. Value of the 
stakes, £5,300. 

During his racing career, 1892-1895, Isinglass won 
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the greatest amount yet credited to any racehorse— 
£57,285. One of the very greatest horses that ever ran, 
he won the Triple Crown in 1893, the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, the Eclipse Stakes, and the Jockey Club Stakes 
in 1894; and, as a five-year old, carried off the Ascot 
Gold Cup. In the whole of his career he was only 
beaten once—by Raeburn in the race for the Lan- 
cashire Plate at Manchester in 1893. 


1894. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st 1rlb. The owner of the second horse 
received 200 sovs., and the third roo sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 
(202 subs., one entry corrected on payment of fine.) 


8. Lord Alington’s b f TuHRosTLr, by Petrarch— 
Thistle (chocolate, yellow sleeves) M.Cannon 1 


4. Lord Rosebery’s b c Ladas, by Hampton— 
Illuminata (primrose and rose hoops, rose cap) 
T.-Loates 2 


6. Baron de Hirsch’s b c Matchbox, by St. Simon— 
Match Girl (citron, turquoise collar and cap) 
J. Watts 3 
t. Duke of Portland’s b f Amiable, by St. Simon— 
Tact (white, black sleeves and cap) W. Bradford o 


Mr. Manton’s ch f None the Wiser, by Wisdom— 
Corrie Roy (all scarlet) : - jj). T. Calder <o 


3. Lord Bradford’s br c Hornbeam, by Chippendale— 
Hemlock (white, scarlet sleeves, black cap) 
F. Allsopp o 


NI 
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5. Baron de Hirsch’s b c Legal Tender, by Minting— 
Aureoline (citron, turquoise collar and cap) 
G. Chaloner o 


g. Duke of Portland’s br c Galston, by Ayrshire— 
Dorothea (white, black sleeves, white cap) 
S. Loates o 


(Winner trained by J. Porter.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) . 


Betting at starting—r1z to 10 on Ladas; 2 to x agst. ° 
Matchbox; ro to 1 agst. Amiable; 20 to x agst. None 
the Wiser; 50 to 1 agst. Hornbeam and Throstle; 500 
to I agst. Legal Tender and Galston. 


I, 2, betting—4 to 1 on Ladas; 5 to 2 on Matchbox; 
2 to I agst. Amiable; 5 to 1 agst. None the Wiser; 
Io to 1 agst. Hornbeam and Throstle. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 12ds. 


The first to leave the paddock were Legal Tender, 
Matchbox, and Ladas; then came None the Wiser, 
Hornbeam, and Throstle. This lot having cantered in 
the order named, they were then joined by Amiable and 
Galston, the stable companions having taken no part in 
the preliminary proceedings. The delay was of the 
briefest, as without even a break-away the flag dropped, 
and Throstle jumped off in front of None the Wiser, 
Matchbox, and Hornbeam, with Legal Tender and Ladas 
on their heels, and Amiable and Galston the last two. 
On the outside Legal Tender was soon driven to the 
head of affairs, and led at the foot of the hill from None 
the Wiser, Matchbox, and Throstle, behind whom lay 
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Amiable and Ladas, until the favourite became whipper- 
in. As they dropped out of sight at the old mile-post, 
Matchbox joined Legal Tender, and immediately after- 
wards took a slight lead from None the Wiser, third 
place being taken at the Red House by Hornbeam. 
Here Legal Tender dropped clean away, and half a 
mile from home Matchbox was still in command from 
None the Wiser, with Hornbeam and Amiable in imme- 
diate attendance, and Ladas fast improving his position 
on the outside. Rounding the bend Hornbeam was in 
difficulties, and with None the Wiser unable to hold out 
any longer, she gave way to Ladas, who drew up to the 
girths of Matchbox, the pair at the time being clear of 
None the Wiser, Amiable, and Throstle. At the distance 
Ladas had taken the measure of Matchbox, and forging 
ahead the race was apparently his even to the commence- 
ment of the principal enclosure, when Throstle, who had 
been creeping up on the whip hand, challenged in 
earnest. The result was that Ladas could go no faster 
when called upon to do so, and with Throstle reaching 
him, stride by stride, she won an exciting race by three 
parts of a length, two lengths dividing second and third 
and fourth. None the Wiser was a bad fifth, Hornbeam 
a worse sixth, and Galston last. Value of the stakes, 
£4,730. 

Throstle was so unpromising in her early days that 
Lord Alington at one time thought of destroying her, 
and he afterwards made a present of her to some person 
who considered her not worth possessing and would 
not trouble to fetch her from the donor’s stable. She 
ran second in the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket in 
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1893, and in 1894 carried off the Coronation Stakes, 
the Nassau Stakes, and the St. Leger. Her sight was 
extremely defective, which probably accounts for the 
fact that in running for the Jockey Club Stakes she 
bolted clean out of the course ere she had covered 
half-a-mile. 


1895. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
ilies. .-856. anlbs — i he- owner of the second horse 
received 200 SOvs., and the third roosovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (Im 6 fur 132 yds). 
(196 subs.) 


9. Lord Rosebery’s b c Sir Visto, by Barcaldine— 
Vista (primrose and rose hoops) Sn, oales 1 


to. Mr. W. M. G. Singer’s ch c Telescope, by Tyrant 
—Astrology (myrtle green body, green and 
white striped sleeves, white cap) F. Allsopp 2 
2. Mr. L. Brassey’s b f Butterfly, by Hampton— 
Merry Duchess (eau de nil, brown hooped 
sleeves) \ : F : . Bradford 3 
12. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s br f Utica, by St. 
Simon—Biserta (dark blue, yellow cap) 
T. Loates o 
4. Baron de Hirsch’s br g Curzon, by Ocean Wave 
—Tib (car gst r1lb) (citron, turquoise collar and 
cap) : : ; , : - J. Watts o 
6. Lord Alington’s b c Matchmaker, by Donovan— 
Match Girl (chocolate, yellow sleeves) 
M. Cannon o 
- Mr. H. Hall’s b g Lord Chester, by Fitzroy— 
Sybil Grey (blue, orange sleeves, brown cap) 
S. Chandley o 


UL 
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. Sir R. Jardine’s br c Briardale, by Riversdale— 
Briony (dark blue, silver braid) . . Finlay o 

13. Lord Ellesmere’s br c Villiers, by Thurio—Lady 

Clarendon (red, white sleeves, black cap) 


©: ]. Calder 9 
8. Prince Soltykoff’s b f Sati, by apres ieee 
(pink, black cap) ; UE aenabt ao. 


3. Duke of Westminster’s ch c Caeniie, by Pepper 


and Salt—Quetta (yellow, black cap) 
R. Morton o 


(Winner trained by M. Dawson.) 

(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 

Some considerable time before racing as much as 
2 to I .was offered against Sir Visto, a report gaining 
currency that he had been cast in his box. It was quite 
true, too, that he had met with an accident, but it was 
supposed to be of no great account. At any rate, Lord 
Rosebery’s colt soon came back again into the market, 
and ere one could realise it, 5 to 4 became the tip-top 
tender. When the opposition to Barcaldine’s son was 
at its height, no more than 9g to 2 could be had for Utica; 
but when, in addition to the favourite experiencing a sort 
of second coming, there was good money for Butterfly, 
Curzon, and Matchmaker, the odds bar one extended to 
Ir to 2. Villiers found an early friend at 20 to 1, and 
so did Lord Chester, but Briardale and Telescope were 
each on offer at 1,000 to 30. The runners stopped short 
at 11, and no sooner were the numbers elevated than 
another disposition was shown to oppose the favourite : 
6 to 4 was offered, then 7 to 4 and 15 to 8, and at 
the end there was no difficulty in appropriating g to 4. 
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Utica at the close so much improved her market status 
that 4 to 1 was taken, and as firm as a rock at 8 to 1 
remained Butterfly. Curzon and Matchmaker receded 
to Io to 1, but both Lord Chester and Villiers were 
sound business at 20 to 1. Against Briardale 1,000 to 30 
was once laid, but afterwards 25 to I was accepted. 
Telescope was first befriended at I,000 to 30, and then 
I,000 to 35 was booked and offered again. So far as 
concerns Cayenne and Sati, they were on offer at flag 
fall at 150 and 100 to 1 respectively. The place betting 
will be best left to explain itself, so disproportionate were 
the odds for a win anda place. 

Betting at starting—g to 4 agst. Sir Visto; 4 to 1 
agst. Utica; 8 tor agst. Butterfly ; 10 to r agst. Curzon 
and Matchmaker; 20 to 1 agst. Lord Chester, Villiers, 
and Briardale; 1,000 to 35 agst. Telescope; 100 to 1 
agst. Sati; 150 to 1 agst. Cayenne. 

Place betting (1, 2, 3)\—6 to 4 on Sir Visto; 5 to 4 
on Utica; 6 to 4 agst. Butterfly, Curzon, and Match- 
maker; 100 to 30 agst. Telescope; 7 to 2 agst. Lord 
Chester; 4 to x agst. Villiers; 5 to x agst. Briardale; 
20 to I agst. Cayenne and Sati. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 182s, 


The first horses to leave the paddock were Villiers, 
Briardale, Telescope, and Curzon, and then came Butter- 
fly and Sati, with Lord Chester, Cayenne, and Match- 
maker the last three, excepting Sir Visto, who took no 
part in any of the preliminary business. A couple of 
slight breaks-away preceded the fall of the flag, Tele- 
Scope jumping off in front of Lord Chester, Butterfly, 
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and Cayenne, with Matchmaker and Sati at their heels 
from Villiers, with Curzon and Briardale the last two 
behind Sir Visto and Utica. In the first furlong Lord 
Chester carried his colours to the fore from Cayenne, 
Butterfly, and Telescope, of whom the last-named was 
passed by Matchmaker in climbing the hill, and the 
leaders passed out of sight in advance of Briardale, Sati, 
Sir Visto, and Villiers, with Curzon and Utica whipping 
in. At the old mile-post Cayenne was done with, and 
Matchmaker having joined and taken a slight command 
from Lord Chester, the pair came on in front of Butterfly, 
Sati, Villiers, Briardale, and Telescope, Cayenne tailing 
off behind Sir Visto, Curzon, and Utica. With Lord 
Chester in trouble half a mile from home, Matchmaker 
was left in the van from Butterfly and Villiers, Sir Visto 
closing up on the inside, having Utica and Curzon, full 
of running, in his immediate wake. At the bend Match- 
maker had shot his bolt, and, with Sati and Villiers 
likewise in difficulties, Butterfly was then in possession 
from Sir Visto, followed at separate intervals by Tele- 
scope, Curzon, and Utica. No’ sooner did the last- 
named pair attempt to close up than each collapsed, 
and below the distance Butterfly had resigned to Sir 
Visto and Telescope. For the remainder of the journey 
every yard was well contested, although Sir Visto 
retained the best of the fighting, and won an exciting 
and interesting race by three parts of a length; Butterfly 
was a bad third, Utica a worse fourth, Curzon fifth, 
Matchmaker sixth, Lord Chester seventh, and Villiers 
last, except Cayenne, who finished in the crowd. Value 
of the stakes, £4,575. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER g-—Tne St. LEGER SrakEs 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
flies Sst arlbs “Dhe: owner of the second horse 
received 300 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
Stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 132 yds). 


(220 subs.) 


I. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales’s b c PERSIMMON, 
by St. Simon—Perdita IT. (purple body, with 
gold braid, scarlet sleeves, black velvet cap with 


gold fringe) ; : : ‘ - F. Watts 
2. Duke of Westminster’s br c Labrador, by Sheen 
—Ornament (yellow, black cap) M. Cannon 


3. Duke of Westminster’s che Rampion, by Amphion 
—Rydal (yellow, narrow black belt, black cap) 

R. Moreton 

4. Mr. R. H. Combe’s b c Dynamo, by Peter— 
Electric Light (purple, white cap) F. Rickaby 

5. Mr. E. Courage’s ch c Funny Boat, by Fernandez 
—Canoe (white, crimson braces, sleeves and 
cap) . : ; : : - T. Loates 

7- Mr. J. Lowther’s br c Love Lane, by Swillington 
—Sub Rosa (dark blue and yellow hoops, red 
cap) . : : : : - J. Woodburn 
65. Lord Radnor’s ch c Chevele d’Or, by Bend Or— 
Chevil Grove (claret, orange sleeves and cap) 

W. Bushell, junr. 


(Winner trained by R. Marsh.) 


O 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 


with those on the card.) 


Before racing commenced a few bets were traceable 
to this important event, but to show what was thought 
of the opportunity, bar Persimmon and Labrador, one 


GG 
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well-known bookmaker at once launched out, and offered 
1,000 to 10 against any others. No one, however, had 
the courage to respond to this, and the race may be said 
to have resolved itself from the very first, so far as the 
wagering went, into a competition between two. An 
early bet was the laying of five ‘‘ monkeys” on the Prince’s 
colt, but after this metallicians appeared to take heart, 
and frequently enough goo to 200 was accepted that he 
did not win. All this time Labrador was being nibbled 
at 6 to 1 and 11 to 2; but when the numbers of the seven 
runners were hoisted, Persimmon was on the tongue of 
all backers again, with the result that at flag fall the 
odds were lengthened to 11 to 2. Exactly at this stage 
6 to 1 could easily be had for Labrador. For atime no 
one really knew which would start third in request, but 
when Funny Boat was befriended at 100 and 66 to 1, 
there was such a demonstration against the other four 
runners that 200 to 1 was offered in every possible 
direction. There was no place betting either 1, 2, 3, or 
even I, 2. A bet that was offered, though, was 6 to 4 
that no one placed the first, second, and third. 


Betting at starting—1z1 to 2 on Persimmon; 6 to I 
agst. Labrador; 66 to 1 agst. Funny Boat; 200 to 1 
agst. Rampion, Dynamo, Love Lane, and Chevele d’Or. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 20s. 


A few minutes before the appointed time for starting, 
Dynamo led the way out of the paddock from Love Lane, 
Rampion, Labrador, and Chevele d’Or, with Persimmon 
and Funny Boat the last two. In the canter this order 
underwent a little alteration, as Love Lane passed the 
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stand first, with Persimmon bringing up the rear. The 
advance flag was hoisted to the tick of the clock, and 
after a slight hanging back on the post by Dynamo, 
Mr. Coventry seized a favourable opportunity to give the 
signal. Rampion jumped away in front of Labrador, 
Funny Boat, and Chevele @’Or, with Persimmon next 
and Dynamo the whipper-in for the first quarter of a 
mile, when Funny Boat rushed to the head of affairs. 
Rampion went on second to the foot of the hill, when he 
resumed the command, the pair being followed out of 
sight by Labrador, Love Lane, and Persimmon. Upon 
Teappearing in view, Labrador joined Funny Boat, and 
as they passed the rifle butts the pair were two or three 
lengths behind Rampion, with Perstmmon as far behind, 
fourth, and Dynamo continuing to occupy the rearmost 
berth in the immediate wake of Love Lane and Chevele 
d’Or. Under severe pressure Rampion held his own to 
the half-mile post, when he resigned to Labrador, with 
Persimmon now on their heels, while Dynamo had 
some time beforehand become fourth. In the next 
furlong Rampion dropped back, and at the bend Per- 
simmon had caught Labrador, although not without an 
effort, as Watts more than once touched him with his 
heels. As soon, nevertheless, as they were upon level 
terms, the superior stride of Persimmon told a tale, and 
he drew away step by step until he was ultimately 
landed, amid great cheering, an easy winner by a length 
and a half. Rampion was a very bad third, with a couple 
of lengths’ advantage of Dynamo, Funny Boat being 
fifth, Love Lane sixth, and Chevele d’Or last. Value 
of the stakes, £5,075. 
GG2 
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Persimmon, who carried on the run of luck which 
commenced with his elder brother, Florizel II., had a 
particularly successful career from the very beginning. 
He made his first appearance in the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot in 1895 and won easily, afterwards winning the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood; but he was beaten by 
St. Frusquin and Omladina for the Middle Park Plate, 
for which he was scarcely fit. In 1896 he won the 
Derby and the St. Leger, and the Jockey Club Stakes, 
but was beaten by his former opponent, St. Frusquin, 
for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, and in the following 
year carried off the Ascot Gold Cup and the Eclipse 
Stakes. He made his last appearance in public in the 
last-named event, and was then sent to the stud, having 
during his racing career won stakes to the value of 
£34,726. 

1897. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st r11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 300 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m 6 fur 
132 yds). (234 subs.) 

1. Mr. J. Gubbins’ b c GaLTEE More, by Kendal— 


Morganette (violet, crimson buttons and cap) 
C. Wood 1 
2. Lord Rosebery’s b f Chelandry, by Goldfinch— 
Iluminata (primrose and rose hoops, rose cap) 
M. Cannon 
4. Mr. J. R. Keene’s b c St. Cloud II., by Candlemas 
—Belle of Maywood (white, blue spots) 
W. Bradford 3 


iS) 
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3. Mr. J. G. Joicey’s ch c Silver Fox, by Satiety—Silver 
Sea (yellow, violet sleeves and €ap)’- S.) Eoatess.o 


5. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s b f Goletta, by Galopin— 
Biserta (dark blue, yellow cap) . K. Cannon: a 
(Winner trained by S. Darling.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


Considered such an absolute certainty for Galtee More, 
the metallicians simply refused to bet against the Hiber- 
nian before racing. Furthermore, they would not even 
make a legitimate tender bar one. Eventually one or two 
did accept 7 to 1 that the Guineas and Derby winner did 
not do the treble, but his followers being legion, 1,000 
to 120 was at length betted. As expected, there were five 
runners, and with the elevation of their numbers longer 
odds were laid; indeed, the Limerick-bred colt ended 
up at Io to r on. So far as the others went, it was a 
final case of 20 to 1 agst. Goletta, 25 to I agst. Chelandry, 
and 33 to 1 each agst. Silver Fox and St. Cloud II. 
It was impossible to get place betting of any kind. 

Betting at starting—zo to 1 on Galtee More; 20 to 1 
agst. Goletta; 25 to 1 agst. Chelandry ; 33 to 1 each 
agst. Silver Fox and St. Cloud II. 

Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 314s. 

Race started at 3.18. 


With Galtee More leading the parade from Goletta, 
Silver Fox, Chelandry, and St. Cloud II., they cantered 
in the same order, and after one failure, caused by the 
hanging back of Silver Fox, the signal was given. Galtee 
More and St. Cloud II. were in front for a few strides, 
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and then Goletta settled down, followed at clear in- 
tervals by St. Cloud II., Galtee More, Silver Fox, and 
Chelandry. The pace was very slow from the outset, 
and had not improved when, in climbing the hill, Goletta 
increased her command to three or four lengths. Galtee 
More continued to go on third at a similar interval, and, 
with the others now keeping close company, Silver Fox 
was for the most part slightly in the rear. The gaps 
were reduced at the Red House, and with the steam 
turned on half a mile from home Galtee More came 
round at the bend with Goletta, while St. Cloud II. 
continued to head the others. Before reaching the 
distance Goletta had given way, and Galtee More then 
assuming the command; he was challenged on the left 
by St. Cloud II. and Silver Fox, from whom he did not 
seem capable of quite breaking away. Soon afterwards 
Chelandry changed sides, and as she shot up on the 
right plenty of excitement was imparted to the finish, 
in which Galtee More won by three parts of a length 
from Chelandry; a neck divided second and third, and 
a head the third and fourth. Goletta was last, beaten 
five or six lengths. Value of the stakes, £5,425. 

Without doubt the best three-year old of 1897, 
Galtee More carried everything before him, and in this 
and the preceding year won for Mr. Gubbins no less 
than £27,000. An effort was made by the Lingfield 
‘Park Executive to promote a match between him and 
Persimmon, but the Derby and St. Leger winner of 
the previous year had been very severely trained for 
the Ascot Cup and the Eclipse Stakes, and his trainer 
judged it impossible for him to do more. 
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1898. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7-—The St. Lecér STAKES 


10. 


Wits 


of 25 sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst; 
filliesecst mlb. © Dhe ‘owner of the second horse 
received 300 sovs., and the third too sovs. out of 
the stakes. Old St. Leger Course (1m _ 6 fur 
132yds). (217 subs.) 
Captain Greer’s ch c WILDFOWLER, by Gallinule 
—Tragedy (white, tartan sleeves, red cap) 

C. Wood 1 

Mr. Larnach’s ch c Jeddah, by Janissary—Pil- 


grimage (light blue, brown striped sleeves) 
J. Watts 2 


Mr. A. Belmont’s ch c Bridegroom II., by Rayon 
d’Or — St. Bridget (scarlet, maroon sleeves, 
black cap) . ; : : : T. Loates 3 


Lord Stanley’s Schonberg, by Royal Hampton— 
Orange (black, white belt and cap) 
F. Rickaby o 
Prince Soltykoft’s Ninus, by Sheen—Nina (pink, 
black cap) . : : : : M. Cannon o 
Lord Ellesmere’s Pheon, by Hampton—Photinia 
(red, white sleeves, black cap) . O. Madden o 


Prince Soltykoff’s Canopus, by Sheen—Charmian 
(p:nk, black belt and cap) . . W. Bradford o 


- Mr. W. Ward’s Dunlop, by Ayrshire—Fortuna 


(green and red stripes, black Cap) og. | Eeukrath. co 


Mr. R. C. Gaston’s Heckler, by Hekberry— 
Blinker (black, and white stripes) 
N. Robinson o 
Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s Greenan, by St. Simon— 
Sunrise (green and gold, yellow cap) 
F. Allsopp 9 
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8. Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Disraeli, by Galopin— 
Lady Yardley (cream, olive-green sleeves, red 
cap) . : : ; , S. Loates o 


12. Duke of Devonshire’s Neish, by Ayrshire—Ap- 
plause IT. (straw) : . R. Jones o 
(Winner trained by S. Darling.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


It almost startled the early backers of Jeddah when 
this morning, on reaching the course before racing, 
they could hear plenty of offers to take 6 to 4 and 11 to 8 
that Mr. Larnach’s crack did not win. Furthermore, 
the metallicians did not stop at this; indeed, they 
quickly afterwards proffered to take 5 to 4,6 to 5, and 
II to 10, and then more than once even ‘money was laid 
against. The only way to account for the opposition, 
seeing that the horse was said to be so well, was the 
fact of the opening of fresh volumes. With the re- 
sumption of sport Jeddah continued to be a sort of 
target for the pencillers, and so matters progressed until 
the elevation of the numbers, when the fluctuations at 
times were again remarkable, at one stage the metal- 
licians asking for odds of 2 to 1, whereas at the finish 
6 to 5 was well taken that no one named the winner. 
Once Wildfowler was a fairly saleable commodity at 
6 to 1, but very soon he began to receive the cold 
shoulder, and when eventually Pheon became a sound 100 
to 8 chance, and metal also went on all the others, 
with the exceptions of Canopus, Heckler, and Neish, 
the odds bar one lengthened to ro to r. Against Prince 
Soltykoff’s colt the long price of 250 to 1 was at the 
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finish tendered, 200 to 1 Neish, and 100 to r Heckler. 
On. Jeddah for a situation odds of 100 to 30 were laid, 
and so certain were the Darling division of their can- 
didate, Wildfowler, being in the first three that they 
laid 5 to 4 and occasionally more on_ his getting in 


the first three, although for a win his flag-fall rate was 
To to I. 


Betting at starting—6 to 5 on Jeddah; to tor agst. 
Wildfowler; 100 to 8 agst. Pheon; 100 to 7 agst. 
Ninus; r00 to 6 agst. Disraeli; 20 to 1 agst. Dunlop ; 
25 to r each agst. Schonberg and Bridegroom II.; 33 
to I agst. Greenan; 100 to 1 agst. Heckler; 200 to 1 
agst. Neish; 250 to 1 agst. Canopus. 


Place betting (1, 2, 3)—100 to 30 on Jeddah; 5 to 4 
on Wildfowler ; 6 to 4 agst. Pheon ; 3 to x agst. Dunlop; 
Ioo to 30 each agst. Ninus and Disraeli; 4 to r each 
agst. Bridegroom II., Schonberg, and Greenan. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 13s. 


Race started at 3.23. 


The numbers had been punctually hoisted, and most 
people were in their places to see the race, when Neish 
and Jeddah led the way from the paddock, followed by 
Dunlop, Disraeli, Wildfowler, and Pheon, whilst Canopus 
and Ninus were the last two, Schonberg, by permission, 
being absent from the preliminary canter. A couple of 
slight failures, caused chiefly by Heckler and Ninus, 
alone delayed a good start, in which Dunlop jumped off 
in front of Disraeli (on the outside), Wildfowler, Heckler, 
and Greenan, with Pheon and Schonberg, Canopus, 
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Neish, and Jeddah next, and Bridegroom II. and Ninus 
the whippers-in. This order was quickly altered, and 
in the first quarter of a mile Heckler carried his colours 
to the fore from Dunlop, Neish, Canopus, Wildfowler, 
Disraeli, and Jeddah. In climbing the hill Canopus was 
driven to the head of affairs, and went out of sight in 
advance of Neish, Heckler, and Jeddah. Immediately 
behind these were Dunlop, Pheon, Wildfowler, and 
Greenan, with Bridegroom II. in the rear. Before re- 
appearing the three leaders were close together, and a 
gap of four or five lengths divided them from Jeddah, 
Pheon, Dunlop, Greenan, and Wildfowler, with Disraeli 
and Ninus now astern of Bridegroom II. The three 
outsiders kept toiling in front until less than half a mile 
from home, when Jeddah drew up to them and they 
quickly collapsed. The favourite, now left in possession, 
came round the bend attended by Pheon, Schonberg, 
Wildfowler, Dunlop, Bridegroom II., and Ninus. The 
first of these to collapse was Pheon, and as he dropped 
back before reaching the distance, Wildfowler also passed 
Schonberg and became second. So well was he going 
that Watts at once perceived the danger and rode hard 
to. resist the challenge, but it was of no avail, as Wild- 
fowler had caught him hand over hand, and with the 
race won 200 yards from home, secured the verdict 
by four lengths. At an interval of six lengths Bride- 
‘groom II. was third, with Schonberg fourth, Ninus 
fifth, Pheon sixth, Canopus seventh, Dunlop eighth, 
Heckler ninth, Greenan tenth, Disraeli (who pulled up 
lame) eleventh, and Neish last. Value of the stakes, 


£5,000. 
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189Q9. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6.—The Sr. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st 11lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 300 sovs., and the third 100 sovs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (Im 6fur 132 yds). 
(179 subs.) Closed September 14, 1897. 

1. Duke of Westminster’s b c FLy1nG Fox, by Orme 

—Vampire (yellow, black cap) . M. Cannon 1 


Lord William Beresford’s ch c Caiman, by Loco- 

hatohee—Happy Day (light blue, black cap) 
J> Wy. iSloan= 2 

46. Mr. R. A. Oswald’s b c Scintillant, by Sheen— 
Saltire (blue, yellow sleeves and cap) F. Wood 3 

5. Mr. J. W. Larnach’s Victoria May, by St. Simon 

—Hampton Rose (light blue, brown striped 
sleeves) . ; ; O. Madden o 


4. Mr. H. C. White’s Skopos, by St. Serf—Stetho- 
scope (scarlet, white Maltese cross back and 


No 


front) a : 3 : : «JE Rei “o 
3- Lord William Beresford’s Dominie II., by Sensa- 
tion—Dolores (light blue) . . J. Martini: 


(Lord W. Beresford declared to win with Caiman.) 
(Winner trained by J. Porter.) 


(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) ‘ 


Considered such a moral certainty for either Flying 
Fox or Caiman, speculation on this race was naturally 
of a most limited character throughout, and no matter 
how many fresh volumes were opened during the morn- 
ing, admirers of the Kingsclere crack could not at any 
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stage get on unless by laying 11 to 4. In time 3 to I 
was betted, and when the numbers of the six runners 
were elevated, the odds lengthened to 100 to 30 and 
7 to 2. The fielding was practically all for Caiman, 
but he dropped out to 4 to 1 when ‘‘ The Fox” became 
so hot. More than once 1,000 to 30 was booked for 
Dominie II., and 1,000 to 20 for Victoria May. Regard- 
ing Skopos, 1,000 to 2 was at once tendered, and 300 to 
1 the eleventh hour competitor, Scintillant. There was 
no place betting, either 1, 2, or otherwise. 


Betting at starting—7 to 2 on Flying Fox; 4 to I 
agst. Caiman; 33 to I agst. Dominie II.; 50 to 1 agst. 
Victoria May; 300 to 1 agst. Scintillant; 500 to I agst. 
Skopos. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 153s. 


Race started at 3.24. 


The parade was led by Skopos, who was followed by 
Caiman, Dominie II., Scintillant, and Flying Fox, 
whilst Victoria May brought up the rear. No sooner 
had they got to the post than Flying Fox, through 
coming in contact with Victoria May and Dominie II., 
by some means caused Cannon to break his left spur, 
which necessitated dismounting for replacement. Several 
breaks-away took plaée, but finally the flag fell to a good 
start, Scintillant setting.the pace from Skopos, Victoria 
May coming next in front of Flying Fox, whilst 
Dominie IJ. and Caiman brought up the rear. After a 
quarter of a mile had been covered, Flying Fox drew 
into second place, Skopos going on third, and Victoria 


From a photograph by Jerrard, 105, Regent Street, W. 
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May dropping back last. Up the hill, on the far side of 
the course, Flying Fox pulled his way to the front, and 
was followed by Scintillant, Dominie II., and Skopos, 
Caiman and Victoria May now being in the rear. As 
the rifle butts were made, Flying Fox still led, 
Dominie II. now going on second, with Scintillant and 
Skopos in close order. Nearing the Red House, Flying 
Fox was about half a length in advance of Dominie rs 
Scintillant, Skopos, and Caiman coming next. Halfway 
up the straight Dominie II. was beaten, and Caiman 
took second place, but hard as Sloan rode his efforts 
were futile, and with his head in his chest Flying Fox 
won, pulling up, by three lengths; a length between 
'_ second and third. Victoria May .was fourth, Skopos 
fifth, and Dominie II. last. Value of the stakes, £4,050. 

During the seasons 1897-1898 Flying Fox, one of 
the very best of the Duke of Westminster’s great horses, 
won over £40,000. 


1900. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12.—The St. LEGER STAKES 
of 25sovs. each, for three-year olds; colts, gst ; 
fillies, 8st r1lb. The owner of the second horse 
received 300 sovs., and the third 100 SOvs. out of the 
stakes. Old St. Leger Course (Im 6fur 132 yds). 
(222 subs.) 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales’s b c DIAMonp JUBILEE, 


by St. Simon—Perdita IT. (purple, gold braid, scarlet 

sleeves, black velvet cap with gold fringe) H. Fones 1 
Mr. W. Low’s br c Elopement, by Rightaway—Maid 

of Lorn (blue jacket, white waistcoat, collar and 

cuffs, black cap) ‘ : : : M. Cannon 2 
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Mr. J. Reid Walker’s ch g Courlan, by Gallinule— 
_ Clarion (sea green) . : Jo T zsloan: «sg 


Lord Rosebery’s b or br c Sailor Lad, by Ladas— 
Seabreeze (primrose and rose hoops, rose cap) 
C. Wood o 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales’s Frontignan, by St. 
Simon—Sweet Muscat (purple, gold braid, scarlet 
sleeves, white cap) 4 ‘ : . R. Jones o 

Mr. J. Musker’s Downham, by Orion—Mods (light 
blue, violet sleeves, Sreyicap)i = » - J. i Martine 0 

Mr. A. Stedall’s Most Excellent, by Freemason— 
L’Excepcion (black and orange, halved) S. Loates o 

Lord Durham’s Mardi, by Marcion—Primrose Dav 


(purple, straw sleeves) . , ; F. Rickaby o 
Lord Harewood’s Phalaris, by Tyrant — Carillon 
(black, yellow sleeves and cap). . . L. Reiff o 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Hulcot, by Crafton—Queen of 
the Riding (dark blue, yellow Cap) . I. Loates o 
Lord Durham’s Martineau, by Marcion — Drizzle 
(purple, straw sleeves, white Gap)y 8 C. Rickaby o 


(Winner trained by R. Marsh.) 


Just prior to racing commencing, the metallicians 
were content to accept 3 to 1 that Diamond Jubilee did 
not win, and 7 to I was occasionally booked for Elope- 
ment. It was not long, however, before the last-named 
began to receive the cold shoulder, both for a win anda 
place, so much so that in the end 100 to 7 could be had 


_ for the one contingency, and 5 to 4 for the other. With 


long considerations made on the one part, odds for a 
place are naturally nothing like proportionate, for 
whereas 25 to 1 could be had for Mardi for a win, 5 to 4 
and 6 to 5 were more than once betted that he finished 
in the first three. At length 100’s to 30 and 7 to 2 were 
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laid on Diamond Jubilee doing the trick, whilst for a 
place 100’s to 8 were betted on. Courlan became a 
sound 25 to 1 chance, with 6 to 4 booked for a situation, 
and 40 to I was taken each for Phalaris and Downham, 
the latter ending up on the roo to 30 mark for a place. 
What else occurred the starting prices appended may be 
left to explain. 


Betting at starting—7 to 2 on Diamond Jubilee; roo 
to 7 agst. Elopement ; 25 to 1 agst. Mardi and Courlan ; 
40 to 1 agst. Phalaris and Downham; 100 to 1 agst. 
Sailor Lad, Hulcot, and Most Excellent ; 200 to 1 agst. 
Frontignan and Martineau (offered). 


Place betting—i1oo to 8 on Diamond Jubilee; 6 to 5 
on Mardi; 5 to 4 agst. Elopement; 6 to 4 agst. Courlan ; 
T00 to 30 agst. Downham; 5 to 1 agst. Phalaris; 6 to 1 
agst. Hulcot and Most Excellent ; 7 to I agst. Sailor 
Lads asta 1 agst. Frontignan (offered) ; 50 to I agst. 
Martineau (offered). 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m g}s. 


Race started at 3.21. 


Frontignan led the parade (carrying the distinguishing 
white cap) from Diamond Jubilee, Mardi, Martineau 
(with the white cap), Phalaris, Most Excellent, Down- 
ham, Hulcot, and Sailor Lad, whilst Elopement and 
Courlan brought up therear. In this order they cantered 
to the post, and no sooner had they arrived there than a 
false start took place, owing to Elopement declining to 
go into line. Another slight break-away, and then the 
lot were despatched to an excellent start. Frontignan, 
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on the inside, set the pace to Diamond Jubilee, Mardi, 
Martineau, Most Excellent, Hulcot, and Elopement, 
with Phalaris, Downham, and Courlan the last three. 
After covering a quarter of a mile, Frontignan drew 
away from Martineau, Diamond Jubilee, and Mardi, 
with Hulcot next, in front of Most Excellent, Elopement, 
and Courlan. Up the hill Martineau had headed 
Frontignan, who dropped into third place, behind Dia- 
mond Jubilee, whilst Mardi headed the others. A mile 
and a quarter from home, Diamond Jubilee joined 
Martineau, whilst Mardi went on third, in advance of 
Downham, Most Excellent, Hulcot, and Courlan, 
Frontignan now dropping into the rear. As the Red 
House was reached, Diamond Jubilee was out a couple 
of lengths in front of Mardi, with Courlan next, in 
advance of Sailor Lad and Elopement. Rounding the 
bend, Courlan was beaten, and Diamond Jubilee entered 
the line for home, with the race well won, followed by 
Mardi, Courlan, and Elopement. Sloan was soon riding 
Courlan, and though Diamond Jubilee appeared to once 
hang fire, he only required something to race with him. 
It was now Elopement’s turn to come through, which 
he did with a rattle, but all to no purpose, for Diamond 
Jubilee, with ears pricked, strode home a length-and-a- 
half winner; two lengths between second and_ third. 
Sailor Lad was placed fourth, Hulcot was fifth, Most 
Excellent sixth, Phalaris seventh, Mardi eighth, and 
then came Downham and Martineau, a long way off, 
whilst Frontignan was tailed off, last. Walue of the 
stakes, £5,125. 

During his racing career, which was distinguished 
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for the greatest ability and cleverness as a winner and 
for the most remarkable exhibitions of bad temper, 
Diamond Jubilee carried off stakes to the value of 
£29,185. One of the most uncertain horses ever known, 
so far as good behaviour was concerned, he was a 
magnificent goer and was well worthy of all the honours 
that came to him in 1900. 


- Igor. 


The St. Lecer Sraxkes of 25 sovs. each, for three- 
year olds; colts, gst; fillies, 8st rzlb. The owner 
of the second horse received 300 sovs., and the third 
IoOsovs. out of the stakes. Old St. Leger Course 
(Im 6 fur 132 yds). (234 subs.) 

12. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s br c DoRIcLeEs, by 


Florizel IIl.—Rosalie (dark blue, yellow cap) 
K. Cannon 1 
14. Mr. W. C. Whitney’s b or br c Volodyovski, by 
Florizel II.—La Reine (Eton blue, brown cap) 
L. Reiff 2 
5. Mr. J. Gubbins’ ch c Revenue, by Blairfinde— 
Income (violet, crimson buttons and cap) 
H. Jones 3 
3. Mr. G. Faber’s b c Pietermaritzburg, by St. 
Simon—Sea Air (white, yellow collar) 
M. Cannon o 
Io. Sir J. Blundell Maple’s Lord Bobs, by Bend Or 
—Silver Sea (white and gold stripes, claret cap) 
S. Loates 6 


6. Mr. Arthur James’ Fortunatus, by St. Frusquin— 


Lucky Lady (lilac) . F ; D. Maher o 
4. Sir R. Waldie Griffith’s Ian, by St. Serf—Beren- 
garia (orange, white braid) . J, H. Martin —o 


EE 
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‘2. M. J. de Bremond’s Jacobite II., by Isinglass— 
Mistress Gilly (cerise, cerise and white hooped 


sleeves, white cap) . : , , 6G Stern: 0 
8. Mr. J. B. Joel’s Princess Melton, by Melton— 
Schoolbook (black, scarlet cap) . O. Madden o 
13. Mr. Vyner’s Syneros, by Marcion—Bonnie Lizzie 
(violet, white belt and cap). ; . F. Finlay: o 
1. Mr. Douglas Baird’s Veronese, by Donovan— 
Maize (crimson, silver braid) . F. Rickaby o 


11. Sir J. Miller’s Aida, by Galopin—Queen Adelaide 
(white, primrose braid, sleeves and cap) 
W. Halsey: . 0 


7. Mr. A. James’ Cynical, by St. Serf—Satirical 
(lilac, white cap) 5 F ; R. Jones o 
(The figures preceding the horses’ names correspond 
with those on the card.) 


(Winner trained by Hayhoe.) 


It was early apparent that there would bea disposition 
shown to oppose Volodyovski, and when backers refused 
to lay 5 to 4 on the Derby hero, their opponents offered 
to accept 6 to 5 and 11 to Io that he did not win, and 
later evens could be had on the field. Meanwhile 
Revenue gave Fortunatus and Veronese the go-by in 
the market, and became second in request at g to 1, 
with 10 to I well tendered bar the two. On the eleva- 
tion of the numbers, which showed 13 runners, there 
was a change in respect to Volodyovski, and when the 
flag fell 6 to 5 was laid on the elder Reiff’s mount again. 
Revenue receded in due course to roo to 8, and with 
his decline Jacobite II. and Fortunatus became sound 
10 tor chances. Veronese also lengthened to 100 to 8, 
after 10 to 1 booked, and another suddenly retreating 
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from 1,000’s to 60 taken to 1,000’s to 40 was Pieter- 
-maritzburg. Very soon 100 to 6 was offered Ian and 25 
to t Lord Bobs, though the last-named was well backed 
for a “‘situation” at 5 to 1. Princess Melton and the 
ultimate winner, Doricles, quickly became easy 40 to 1 
chances, and to wind up with 100 to 1 could be had 
each of three, namely, Aida, Syneros, and Cynical. The 
place betting was by no means proportionate. In the 
case of Veronese, for instance, although 100 to 8 was 
easily obtainable for a win, 6 to 4 was well booked for 
a place, and, easy as the winner was at 4o to 1 for the 
premier position, he was yet backed, and well supported 
too, at 7 to r for a place. 


Betting at starting—6 to 5 on Volodyovski; Io to 1 
each agst. Jacobite II. and Fortunatus; 100 to 8 each 
agst. Veronese and Revenue; 100 to 6 agst. Ian; 25 to 1 
each agst. Pietermaritzburg and Lord Bobs; 40 to 1 each 
agst. Doricles and Princess Melton; I00 to I each agst. 
Cynical, Aida, and Syneros. 


Place betting—5 to 2 on Volodyovski; 6 to 4 agst. 
Veronese; 2 to I agst. Fortunatus; g to 4agst. Jacobite II; 
5 to 2 agst. Revenue; 4 to 1 each agst. Pietermaritzburg 
and Ian: 5 to 1 agst. Lord Bobs; 7 to 1 agst. Doricles ; 
Io to I agst. Princess Melton and Aida; 25 to I each 
agst. Cynical and Syneros. 


Time—As taken by Benson’s chronograph, 3m 82s. 


Race started at 3.26. 


They paraded in the order of the card, which is to 
say that Veronese showed the way to Jacobite II., 
H H 2 
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Pietermaritzburg, Ian, Revenue, Fortunatus, Cynical, 
Lord Bobs, Aida, Doricles, Syneros, and Volodyovski, 
whilst, by permission of the stewards, the irritable 
Princess Melton was allowed to bring up the rear. In 
this order they cantered to the post—or, it should be 
said, the starting-gate, which was used for the first time 
in connection with the St. Leger. Once there, Aida 
showed her aversion to the machine, and constantly 
backed under it, launching out and repeatedly kicking 
it. Syneros and Fortunatus were also anything but 
cool. Eventually Mr. Coventry got them to his mind, 
and upon the barrier being removed away went Revenue 
with the lead, followed by Cynical, Fortunatus, Volo- 
dyovski, Lord Bobs, Doricles, Syneros, and Veronese, 
Jacobite II. and Ian being last. After a quarter of a 
mile had been covered Cynical took up the running, 
- followed by Revenue, Fortunatus, and Volodyovski, with 
Lord Bobs next, in advance of Doricles and Jacobite II. 
At the foot of the hill Cynical was followed by his stable 
companion, Fortunatus, Syneros coming next, well in 
advance of Revenue, Princess Melton, Volodyovski, 
Doricles, Lord Bobs, and Pietermaritzburg, Ian bringing 
up the rear. As the rifle butts were left behind, Cynical 
and Fortunatus were still in the van, attended by 
Revenue, Veronese, Volodyovski, and Pietermaritzburg, 
with Princess Melton last, behind Jacobite II. As the 
straight was made for, Cynical dropped away, and Volo- 
dyovski, on the inside, went to the front, followed by 
Revenue, Veronese, Pietermaritzburg, Ian, and Doricles. 
Some crowding out at the next bend left Revenue in 
front, but the gesticulations of the crowd caused him to 
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Swerve on to Veronese, Volodyovski, and Doricles. So 
they raced to below the distance, where Doricles took 
up the running, followed by Volodyovski, who had got 
out of a difficulty in clever style. It was a grand race 
home, but the “blue and yellow” triumphed, and by a 
neck wore the favourite down; three lengths between 
second and third. Pietermaritzburg was placed fourth, 
Ian was fifth, Veronese sixth, Jacobite II. seventh, Lord 
Bobs eighth, and Princess Melton ninth. A long way 
off Aida was tenth, Syneros eleventh, Fortunatus twelfth, 
and Cynical last. Upon returning to scale an objection 
was lodged on the ground of bumping, which was imme- 
diately gone into by Lord Stanley, Viscount Downe; and 
the Hon. F. W. Lambton, and after carefully hearing 
the evidence, they declined “to disturb the judge’s 
verdict—a decision which was greeted by a loud cheer 
from those assembled outside the room in which the 
case was heard. Value of the stakes, £5,425. 
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(II..—WINNERS OF THE DERBY, THE TWO THOUSAND 
GUINEAS, AND THE ST. LEGER. 


1853. 18q1. 
West Australian. Common. 
1865. 1893. 
Gladiateur. Isinglass. 
1866. 1899. | 
Lord Lyon. Flying Fox. ' 
1886. 1900. . 
Ormonde. Diamond Jubilee. 


(III. WINNERS OF THE DERBY AND THE ST. LEGER. 


1800. 1885. 
Champion. Melton. 
1848. 1886. 
Surplice. Ormonde. 
1849. 1889. 
The Flying Dutchman. Donovan. 
1850. | 18o1. 
Voltigeur. Common. 
1853. | 1893. 
West Australian. Isinglass. 
1864. 1895. 
Blair Athol. Sir Visto. 
1865. 18096. 
Gladiateur. Persimmon, 
1866. 1897. 
Lord Lyon. Galtee More. 
1877. 1899. 
Silvio. Flying Fox. 
1881. 


1900, 
Troquois, Diamond Jubilee. 
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(IV..—WINNERS OF THE OAKS AND THE ST. LEGER. 


1835. 1878. 

Queen of Trumps. Jannette. 
1871. 1888. 

Hannah. Seabreeze. 
1873, 1890. 

Marie Stuart. | Memoir. 
1874. 1892. 

Apology. La Fléche. 


(V.—WINNERS OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS AND 
THE ST. LEGER. 


1846, | 1876. 
Sir Tatton Sykes. | Petrarch. 
1852. 1886. 
Stockwell. | Ormonde. 
1853. | 18or. 
West Australian. Common, 
1862. | 1893. 
The Marquis, Isinglass. 
1865. 1899. 
Gladiateur, Flying Fox. 
1866. Igoo. 
Lord Lyon. Diamond Jubilee. 


(VI.)—WINNERS OF THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 
AND THE ST. LEGER. 


1857. | 1874. 
Impérieuse. | Apology. 
1867. | 1892. 
Achievement. | La Fléche. 
1871. | 


Hannah. | 
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(VII.—OWNERS WHO HAVE WON THE ST. LEGER 
MORE THAN ONCE. 


SEVEN. 


Lord A. Hamilton (afterwards Duke of Hamilton), 1786, 1787, 1788, 
1792, 1808, 1809, 1814. 


Four. 


Mr. Goodricke, 1782, 180r.! 
Mr. Watt, 1813, 1823, 1825, 1833. 
Hon. E. Petre, 1822, 1827, 1828, 1829. 


THREE. 


Marquis of Westminster, 1834, 1840, 1841. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, 1789, 1802, 1807. 

Lord Falmouth, 1877, 1878, 1882. 

Earl of Eglinton, 1842, 1847, 1849. 


Two. 
Mr. Hutchinson, 1791, 1794. | Mr. I’Anson, 1861, 1864. 
Mr. Clifton, 1793, 1806. | Count de Lagrange, 1865, 1879. 
Col. Mellish, 1804, 1805. Duke of Westminster, 1886, 1899. 
Sir T. Gascoigne, 1778, 1798. Duke of Portland, 1889, 1890. 
Mr. Gascoigne, 1811, 1824. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Mr. Peirse, 1817, 1818. (H.M. King Edward VATE) 
Mr. Nichol, 1851, 1856. 1896, 1900. 


1 On two occasions Mr. Goodricke's horses ran under nomination, 
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(VIII.)—JOCKEYS WHO HAVE RIDDEN THE ST. LEGER 
WINNER MORE THAN ONCE. 


Nine TIMEs. 


William Scott, 1821, 1825, 1828, 1829, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1346. 


EIcHT TIMEs. 


John Jackson, 1791, 1794, 1796, 1798, 1805, 1813, 1815, 1822. 


Six TIMEs. 


F. Archer, 1877, 1878, 1881, 1882, 1885, 1886. 
Smith, 1803, 1808, 1809, 1811, 1816, 1824. 


Five Times. 


T. Chaloner, 1861, 1862, 1867, 1868, 1875. 
J. Watts, 1883, 1884, 1890, 1892, 1896. 
Mangle, 1780, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1792. 


Four TImEs. 


Johnson, 1812, 1817, 1818, 1820. 


THREE TIMEs. 


Shepherd, 1797, 1801, 1814. J. Marson, 1843, 1847, 1850. 

Searle, 1782, 1785, 1790. N. Flatman, 1848, 1856, 1857. 
Twice. 

F. Buckle, 1800, 1804. J. Osborne, 1863, 1874. 

Clift, 1807, 1810. Maidment, 1871, 1872. 

J. B. Day, 1831, 1836. | J. Goater, 1876, 1879, 

T. Lye, 1835, 1842. Robinson, 1887, 1888. 

F. Butler, 1845, 1853. C. Wood, 1897, 1898. 


L. Snowden, 1858, 1860. | M. Cannon, 1894, 1899. 
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(IX..—WINNERS OF THE DONCASTER CUP, 1766—1I9g01. 


Year | Owner | Winner Sire 
1766 Lord A. Hamilton Charlotte . .| Blank . : 4 
1767 Duke of Cleveland .|Menburn . . |. Mirza | 
1768 Mr. Bethell . ,| Laura. Lofty : 5 
1769 Mr. Castle Tantrum Cripple : , 
1770 Mr. Fenton . Liberty Turner's Sweep- | 
stakes ; 
1771 Mr. Wentworth Mark . Young Mogul 
1772 | Mr. Wentworth Mark . Young Mogul 
1773 | Hon. J. Barry Forester Dionysius 
1774 | Sir H. Harpur Juniper Snap 
1775 | Sir H. Harpur | Juniper Snap . 
1776 | Sir T. Gascoigne . | Tuberose Herod . : 
1777 | Sir T. Harpur Pilot Dainty Davy 
1778 | Lord Rockingham | Phocion .. Sampson 
1779 | Mr. Bethell . Magnum Bonum | Match ’em 
1780 | Mr. Burden . | Duchess. . | Le Sang 
1781 | Mr. Douglas . | Crookshanks . | Florizel 
1782 | Mr. Douglas. Crookshanks | Florizel 
1783 | Mr. Garforth Faith . . | Pacolet 
1784 | Sir J. Kaye . : Phenomenon. | Herod . 
1785 | Lord A. Hamilton | Alexander . .| Mungo. 
1786 | Mr. Garforth . | Fairy g | Highflyer 
1787 | Sir G. Armitage . Stargazer . | Highflyer 
1788 | Duke of Bedford . Bustler . | Florizel 
1789 | Prince of Wales dRoye J .| Carabineer . 
1790 | Mr. Dodsworth Abbé Thulle . | Young Marske 
1791 | Mr. Hutchinson | Young Traveller. ‘King Fergus. 
1792 | Mr. Hutchinson . Overton King Fergus. a 
1793 | Mr. Hutchinson | Oberon Highflyer . ao 
1794 | Mr. Hutchinson Beningbrough . | King Fergus. E 
1795 | Sir C. Turner -|Hambletonian . King Fergus. 
1796 | Sir H. Vane. | Hambletonian King Fergus. . 
1797 | Sir F. Standish Stamford Sir Peter 
1798 | Sir F. Standish Stamford . Sir Peter 
1799 | Sir H. Vane . Cockfighter, Overton. 
1800 | Mr. Garforth | Dion , Spadille 
1801 | Mr. Wentworth | Chance Lurcher 
. 1802) Mr. Brandling Alonzo . Pegasus 
1803 | Lord Strathmore . |Remembrancer . Pipator 
1804 Lord Grey . ‘ Sir Oliver . Sir Peter 
1805 | Lord Fitzwilliam . Caleb Quotem Sir Peter 
1806 | Mr. Garforth Camillus Hambletonian 
1807 | Lord Monson Scud . Beningbrough 
1808 | Mr. Duncombe Laurel Leaf Stamford 
1809 | Lord Milton. Wittenose . Don Quixote 
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WINNERS OF THE DONCASTER Cup, 1766-1901—continued. 
; l 
Year | Owner Winner Sire | Ag 
1810 | Lord Darlington . Trophonius | Beningbrough 3 
181r | Mr. Duncombe Grimalkin . . | Chance Ail ae? 
1812| Mr. Glover . Slender Billy YoungWoodpecker, 4 
1813 | Sir W. Maxwell Viscount .| Stamford . ot) 3 
1814| Mr. Watt . ; | Tramp - | Dick Andrews ee 
1815 | Lord Scarbrough . . | Catton : . | Golumpus 6 
1816 | Mr. Houldsworth . | Filho da Puta , | Haphazard . 4 
1817| Col. King. Fulford . | Orville . 5 
1818 | Duke of Leeds Rasping Brown Bread 5 
1819 | Mr. Garforth | Otho , ‘ Sir Paul 4 
1820 | Mr. Powlett . The Juggler | Comus . | 5 
1821 | Mr. Lambton | Consul : Camillus 5 
1822 | Mr. Dilly ; Euphrates . Quiz 6 
1823 | Mr. Farquharson . Figaro Haphazard 4 
1824 | Duke of Leeds Mercutio Mowbray 5 
1825| Mr. Whittaker . Lottery Tramp . 5 
1826 | Sir M. W. Ridley. Fleur de Lis Bourbon 4 
1827 | Lord Fitzwilliam . Mulatto . | Catton . 4 
1828 | Major Yarburgh . Laurel >| Blacklock 3 
1829 | Lord Cleveland . Voltaire Blacklock 4 
1830 | Lord Kelburne Retriever . Smolensko | 4 
1831 | Mr. Wagstaff The Saddler Waverley . 3 
1832 | Mr. Riddell . Gallopade . Doctor Syntax .| 4 
1833 | Mr. Watt Rockingham Humphrey Clinker] 3 
1834| Mr. Orde. : Tomboy Jerry . 5 
1835 | Lord Westminster Touchstone Camel . 4 
1836 | Lord Westminster . Touchstone Camel , > 5 
1837| Mr. Orde. : . | Beeswing . | Doctor Syntax 4 
1838 | Lord Chesterfield . .| Don John . | Tramp oyWaverley| 3 
1839 | Major Yarburgh . | Charles XII. Voltaire : aS} 
1840 | Mr, Orde . | Beeswing Doctor Syntax 7 
1841 | Mr. Orde | Beeswing Doctor Syntax 8 
1842|Mr. Orde . Beeswing . | Doctor Syntax 9 
1843 | Mr. Wormald . | Alice Hawthorn . | Muley Moloch 5 
1844 | Mr. Salvin _ Alice Hawthorn . | Muley Moloch 6 
1845 | Mr. Hill Sweetmeat . Gladiator , <4} & 
1846 | Mr. Day The Hero . Chesterfield . cl] 
1847 | Mr. Bouverie | War Eagle Lanercost ea 3 
1848 | Mr. Merry Chanticleer Birdcatcher , SiS 
1849 | Lord Stanley Canezou Melbourne 4 
1850 | Lord Zetland | Voltigeur Voltaire Gy 
1851 | Sir J. Hawley .| The Ban Don John 3 
1852 | Mr. Stanley . : . | Teddington Orlando 4 
1853 | Baron Rothschild . . | Hungerford Johno’ Gaunt .| 5 
1854 | Mr. Howard . . | Virago Pyrrhus the First | 3 
1855 | Mr. Thellusson . | Rataplan The Baron 5 
Wo 
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WINNERS OF THE DoncasTER Cup, 1766-1901—continued. 
Year | Owner | Winner Sire Age 
| 

1856 | Lord Zetland : | | Fandango . | Barnton 4 
1857 | Lord Zetland | Vedette . | Voltigeur 3 
1858 | Lord Zetland F S, Vedette . Voltigeur 4 
1859 | Lord Stamford | Newcastle . - Newminster . 3 
1860 | Lord Zetland Sabreur - | Voltigeur 3 
1861 | Col. Towneley Kettledrum - | Rataplan | 3 
1862 | Lord W. Powlett . .| Tom Whiffler .| Van Galen 3 
1863 | Mr. R. C. Naylor. . , Maccaroni . . | Sweetmeat 3 
1864 | Lord Glasgow | General Peel | Young Melbourne 3 
1865 | Marquis of Hastings Ackworth . Fazzoletto ae) 
1866 | Lord Westmoreland Rama. Lord ear 3 
1867 | Colonel Pearson Achievement. | Stockwell 3 
1868 | Mr. Johnstone .| Mandrake . .| Weatherbit . 4 
1869 | Mr. Johnstone |Good Hope | Cape F lyaway 3 
1870 | Major Fridolin Sornette Light. 3 
1871 | Mr. Mouncey |/Shannon . Lambton : 3 
1872 | Mr Lefevre . Dutch Skater Flying Dutchman 6 
1873 | Mr. H. Savile Uhlan : The Ranger . 4 
1874 | Mr. James Snarry Lily Agnes. Maccaroni 3 
1875| Mr. Gomm . . | Fraulein Nutbourne . | 5 
1876 | Mr. W. S. Crawfurd Craigmillar .| Blair Athol . 4 
1877 | Mr. F. G. Hobson Hampton | Lord Clifden | 5 
1878 | Mr. F. Gretton Pageant Elland . - 
1879 | Mr. Gretton Isonomy . . | Sterling 4 
1880 | Mr. C. Perkins Dresden China . Highborn | 4 
1881 | Duke of Beaufort . Petronel Musket | 4 
1882 | Lord Bradford Retreat Hermit 5 
1883 | Sir F. Johnstone . Thebais . Hermit 5 
1884 | Baron A. de Rothschild | Louis d’Or : Dollar . i 
1885 | Mr. I’Anson . . | Hambledon Standard 3 
1886 | Mr. R. Peck . The Bard Petrarch 3 
1887 | Lord Edward Somerset Carlton Pell Mell 4 
1888 | Sir G. Chetwynd . Grafton - | Galopin 3 
1889 | Lord Howe . : . | Claymore | Camballo 5 
1890 | Mr. A. M. Singer . | Tyrant : Beauclerc . 5 
1891 | Major Joicey ; - | Queen’ s Birthday Hagioscope . 4 
1892 | Mr. J. T. Davies . | Chesterfield . | Wisdom 4 
1893} Lord Cadogan. . Prisoner . | Isonomy 3 
1894 Sir R. Waldie Griffith . Sweet Duchess . Hagioscope . 3 
1895 | Captain Machell . Kilsallaghan Brown Prince 5 
1896 | Mr. W. W. Fulton Laodamia . Kendal. | 6 
1897 | Mr. J. C. Sullivan Winkfield’s Pride Winkfield 4 
1898 | Sir J. Miller . . | Pinfold. . | Surefoot 3 
1899 Duke of Westminster . | Calverley St. Serf | 4 
1900 Mr. J. A. Drake . King’s Courier Kingston 3 
1gor_ Mr. W. Hall Walker Merry Gal . Galopin 4 


IN 


Abraham Newland 66. 

Achievement, 347-52, 

Alabaculia, 35-6 

Almanzor, 9. 

Altisidora, 134-6 

A mbidexter, 53. 

Ambrosio, 63. 

Antonio, 148-50. 

Apology, 381-6, 

Archer, Fred, 309, 496 

Ashton, 126. 

Barefoot, 158. 

Baron, The, 266. 

Basham, 322, 

Beacon Course, ro. 

Beaconsfield, 209. 

Bee's Wing, 247. 

Beningbrough, 58-60. 

Bentinck, Lord George, 204-8, 259- 
68. 

Birmingham, 228-31. 

Blacklock, 142. 

Blair Athol, 340. 

Blink Bonny, 326-09. 

Blue Bonnet, 204, 260. 

Bonny Black, to. 

Bosvill or Bosvile, 6, 

Bourbon, 39. 

Branson, Alderman, 201, 

Brewster, Mr. and Mrs., 80. 

Brooke, Mrs., 87. 

Buckle, Francis, 69, 496. 

Cade, John, 38. 

Caller Ou, 334. 

Cannon, Mornington, 308, 496, 

Cantley Common, 36-8, 42. 

Carew, 11. 


DEX 


| Carr, Mr. John, 38. 
| Ceres, 128. 
| Chaloner, Tom, 309, 496. 
Champion, 68. 
Chance, 65. 
Charles I., 17. 
Charles XII., 252-4. 
Chifney, Sam, 2r1, 228, 231. 
Childers, Leonard, 9. 
Chorister, 231, 233. 
Clarence, Duke of, Igo. 
Clementina, 323. 
Clifty William, 120-2, 496. 
| Cobb, rar. 
Cockfighter, 66, 107. 
Cockfighting, 93. 
Colonel, The, 224. 
Common, 448. 
Cowslip, 49. 
Craigmillar, 387. 
Crockford, 196. 
Cromwell, 17. 
Crowder, William, rr, 
Dawson, Daniel, 123. 
Dawson, Matthew, 306 
Dawson, Tom, 204. 
Day, J., 233. 
Derby, The, Winners of, 493. 
Devonshire, Duke of (721), 9. 
Diamond, 62. 
Diamond Jubilee, 477-81. 
Disraeli, 209. 
Doncaster : 
Approaches to, 4, 10. 
Corporation, 17, 22, 30-2, 37, 
42, 80, 98, 259, 316. 
Corporation Plate, 32, 
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Doncaster—cont. Flatman, N., 496. 
Cross, 12. Fletcher, R., 100, ror. 
Description of, 7. Flying Childers, 9. 
Early History, 15. | Flying Fox, 475. 
Gold Cup, 33, 34, 52, 58, 59. | Flying Dutchman, The, 274-80. 
Gold Cup, Poem on (see P), Foig-a-Ballagh, 265. 
Gold Cup, Winners of, 497-9. Fordham, George, 308. 
High Street, 12. Formosa, 352-7. 
Inns, 12, 13, 102. Foxhall, 208. 
Lodging Houses, ror. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 169 
Mansion House, 13, 33, 83, 84, | Fyldener, 117. 
260. Galtee More, 468. 
Market Laws, 20. | Gambling, 95. 
Markets, 19. Gamester, 331. 


Gascoigne, Sir T., 65, 495. . 
George III., 194. 

George IV., 171, 188. 

Gladiateur, 295, 341-2. 


New Theatre, 88. 

Old Pastimes, 76, 79, 92. 
Parish Church, 13. 

Race Course and Grand Stand, 


37, 39, 134, 116, 217. | Glasgow, Earl of, 289. 
Royal Visits to, 16-8, 189, 201. | Gold Cups, 29, 30. 
Town Moor, 8, 11, 40. Goodisson, T., 159. 


Don John, 250. 
Donovan, 439. 
Doricles, 481. 
Duchess, The, 140. 
Dungannon, 48. 
Dutch Oven, 416. 
‘Druid, The,” 110. 
Ebor, 143-5. 
Eclipse, 36, 71. 
Edward VIL., King, 303, 495 
Edwards, H., arr. 
Edwards, J., 110. 


Goodricke, Mr., 495. 

Great North Road, 4. 
Great Northern Railway, 20. 
Great St. Leger, 36. 

Grey Momus, 208. 

Gully, John, 194-8. 
Hambletonian, 60-3, 66. 
Hamilton, Lord A., 50, 495. 
Hannah, 297, 367-73. 
Hastings, Marquis of, 293. 
Hawley, Sir Joseph, 290. 
Hawthornden, 362-7. 


Eglinton, Earl of, 203, 495. Herdsman, 136. 
Eglinton Tournament, 203. Herring, or Hearon, George, 40. 
Elis, 207-45. Herring, George Frederick, 198. 
E. O. Tables, 56. Hirsch, Baron de, 297. 
_ Euclid, 252. Hirst, Jimmy, ror. 
Falmouth, Lord, 293, 495. Hollandaise, 40. 
Fat Cook, The, 81. Hoyle, John, 44. 
Field Sports, 97. | Impevatvix, 46. 
Fields, Thomas, 66. Impérvieuse, 326. 
Filho da Puta, 138. Troquois, 298, 412-6. 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 210, 495. Isinglass, 455. 


Flatman, Elnathan, arr, Jack Spigot, 153. 


Index 


Jackson, John, 55, 63, 143, 155, 496. 

Jannette, 400. 

Jeddah, 472. 

Jerry, 160. 

Jockeys,*307, 496. 

Johnson, R., 143, 496. 

Kent, Duchess of, 2or. 

Kilwarlin, 432. 

King Fergus, 58. 

Knight of St. George, 321. 

Labrador, 465. 

La Fléche, 297, 451. 

Lagrange, Count de, 295. 
ambkin, The, 423. 

Launcelot, 255. 

Lennox, Lord William, 103. 

Liberty, 34. 

Lord Clifden, 338. 

Lord Lyon, 343. 

Lorillard, Mr. Pierre, 298. 
ounger, 63-4. 

Incifer, 238. 

Magog, 35, 41. 

Maidment, 406. 

‘*Mail Coach” Yard, 94. 

Malton, 27. 

Mameluke, 195, 221, 223. 

Mangle, John, 43, 44, 52-5, 496. 

Mango, 247-9. 

Margrave, 234. 

Marie Stuart, 376-81, 

Marlow, 276. 

Maroon, 256. 

Marquis, The, 336. 

Matilda, 195, 220-3. 

Mellish, Colonel, 117, 181-8, 190, 
495. 

Melton, 426. 

Memnon, 162, 196. 

Memoir, 444. 

Merry, Mr. James, 201. 

Miller, Dr., gr, 92. 

Mostyn, Mr., 208. 

Mulcaster, Captain, gg. 

Mustard, 30. 
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Newmarket, 62. 

Newminster, 316. 

“ Nimrod,” 210. 

Ninety-Three, 57. 

Nutwith, 263. 

Oaks, Winners of the, 494. 

Oberon, 58. 

Octavian, 128. 

Omphale, 48-9. 

One Thousand Guineas, Winners 
of the, 494. 

Oriana, 129. 

Ormonde, 300, 429. 

Orton (‘Turf Annals of York and 
Doncaster”’), 29, 30, 33-4, 36, 44, 
47, 53, 67, 71, 134. 

Orville, 109. 

Osborne, John, 308, 496. 

Ossian, 420. 

Otterington, 132. 

Paragon, 50. 

Patrons of the Turf, 171. 

Paulina, 119. 

Payne, Mr. George, 208. 

Peirse, William, 57, 145, 495. 

Pepper, 30. 

Pero Gomez, 357-62. 

Persimmon, 304, 465-8. 

Petrarch, 393-6. 

Petre, Hon. E., 155, 495. 

Petyonius, 124. 


| Pewett, 52. 


Phenomenon, 47-8. 
Plenipotentiary, 239. 

Poem on the Doncaster Cup, 282. 
Poem on the St. Leger, 176, 
Portland, Duke of, 300, 495. 
Pot-8S-os, 68. 

Powell, Frank, 100. 
Pugilism, 94. 

Pullen, William, roo. 
Queen Anne, 30. 

Queen of Trumps, 243. 

Quiz, 108. 

Race-lists, 173. 
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Rainsborough, General, 16. 
Rayon d'Or, 404. | 
“Red Lion” Inn, 4o. | 
Remembrancer, 112. | 
Reveller, 146. 
Richardson (‘‘ Monograph ‘on the 
English Turf”), 28. 
Riots, 95-6. 
Robert the Devil, 408. 
Robinson, J., 221, 239, 496. 
Rockingham, Lord, 32, 40, 121, 174, 
Rockingham, 236-8. 
‘Rockingham ”’ Inn, 12, 99. 
Rolla, 68. 
Rosebery, Lord, 302. 
Rossington, 6. 
Rossington Bridge Inn, 7. 
Rothschild, Baron Meyer de, 297. 
Round Course (Newmarket), ro. 
Rowton, 226. 
Ruler, 43. 
Rutland, Duke of (1721), 9, ro. 
St. Albans, 332. 
St. Leger, Lieut.-Gen, Anthony, 
35, 40. 
St. Leger Stakes: 
First (1776) 35; (1777) 309, 
(1778) 40, (1779) 42, (1780) | 
43, (1781) 45, (1782) 46, (1783) 
47, (1784) 48, (1785) 49, (1786) 
50, (1787) 51, (1788) 51, (1789) 
52, (1790) 53, (1791) 54, (1792) 
55» (1793) 57, (1794) 59, (1795) 
61, (1796) 63, (1797) 64, (1798) | 
65, (1799) 66, (1800) 68, (1801) 
108, (1802) 109, (1803) 112, | 
(1804) 114, (1805) 116, (1806) / 
117, (1807) 119, (1808) r2q, 
(1809) 126, (1810) 128, (1811) 
129, (1812) 132, (1813) 134, 
(1814) 137, (1815) 138, (1816) 
140, (1817) 143, (1818) 146, | 
(1819) 149, (1820) 151, (1821) | 
153, (1822) 156, (1823) 158, 
(1824) 160, (1825) 163, (1826) 


St. Leger Stakes—cont. 


218, (1827) 221, (1828) 224, 
(1829) 226, (1830) 228, (1831) 
231, (1832) 234, (1833) 236, 
(1834) 241, (1835) 243, (1836) 
245, (1837) 247, (1838) 250, 
(1839) 252, (1840) 255, (1841) 
257, (1842) 260, (1843) 263, 
(1844) 265, (1845) 266, (1846) 
268, (1847) 270, (1848) 272, 
(1849) 274, (1850) 277, (1851) 
316, (1852) 318, (1853) 3109, 
(1854) 321, (1855) 323, (1856) 
325, (1857) 326, (1858) 320, 
(1859) 331, (1860) 332, (1861) 
334, (1862) 336, (1863) 338, 
(1864) 340, (1865) 342, (1866) 
343, (1867) 347, (1868) 352, 
(1869) 357, (1870) 362, (1871) 
367, (1872) 373, (1873) 376, 
(1874) 381, (1875) 387, (1876) 
393, (1877) 396, (1878) 400, 
(1879) 404, (1880) 408, (18S8r) 
412, (1882) 416, (1883) 410, 
(1884) 423, (1885) 426, (1886) 
429, (1887) 432, (1888) 435, 
(1889) 439, (1890) 444, (1891) 
448, (1892) 451, (1893) 455, 
(1894) 458, (1895) 461, (1896) 
465, (1897) 468, (1898) 471, 
(1899) 475, (1900) 477, (1901) 
481. 

at a Glance, 487-92. 

Dead Heats, 254-78. 

Entrance Fees (see Entry 
Rules). 

Entry Rules, 41, 53, 217, 243, 
250, 262, 336. 

False Starts, 158. 

Objections, 52, 341. 

Origin of Name, 4o. 

Owners, 495. 

Poem on (see P). 

Weights (see Entry Rules). 

Winners of, 493-4. 


Index 


St. Patrick, 151. 

St. Simon, 301. 

Sancho, 114. 

Sarwitzzi, Countess, 84. 

Sativist, 257. 

Saucebox, 323. 

Scott, John, 287, 326. 

Scott, William, 154, 211, 249, 257, 
270, 496, 

Seabreeze, 435. 

Searle, George, 46, 53, 496. 

Serina, 45. 

Sheardown, Mayor, 84. 

Shepherd, 496. 

Siddons, Sarah, go. 

Silvio, 396. 

Singleton, John, 36, rrr. 

Siy Solomon, 107. 

Siv Tatton Sykes, 268. 

Siv Visto, 46r. 

Sir Walter, 148. 

Smith, Benjamin, 113, 114, 496. 

Soothsayer, 129. 

Spadille, 51. 

Stamford, 64. 

Star, 30. 

Staveley, 116. 

Stockwell, 318. 

Sunbeam, 329. 

Surplice, 272. 

Sussex, Duke of, 186. 

Sykes, Sir Tatton, 212. 

Sykes, Tommy, 142. 

Symmetry, 65. 

Taffolet Barb, 30. 

Tarvare, 218. 

Tartar, 55. 

Tempest, Sir Harry Vane, 62, 70. 
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Ten Broeck, Mr., 297. 

Theodore, 155. 

Throstle, 458. 

Tommy, 42-3. 

Touchstone, 240-2. 

Trainers, 305. 

Triple Crown, Winners of the, 493. 

Turf Practices, 211, 

“Turf” Tavern, 206, 

Turner, Sir Charles, 60. 

Two Thousand Guineas, Winners 
of the, 493-4. 

Van Tromp, 204, 270. 

Victoria, Princess, 201, 

Volodyoushi, 482. 

Voltigeur, 276-9. 

Walker, Alderman Geo. Clark, 82. 

Walker, Mr., go. 

Warlock, 325. 

Watts, J., 496. 

Webster, Mayor, 84. 

Wells, John, 309. 

Wenlock, 373. 

West Australian, 319. 

Westminster, Duke of, 299, 495. 

Westminster, Marquis of, 256, 495. 

Wildfowler, 471. 

Wilkinson, Tate, 89. 

William, 137. 

York, 29. 

York August Meeting, 67, 68. 

Yorkshire Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, 126. 

Yorkshire Owners, 174. 

‘Yorkshire Knights,’’ 36, 

Young Flora, 31. 

Young Traveller, 54. 

Zanga, 52. 
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